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take your worn unit, restore it to top condition 
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and ‘charge low, flat-rate prices for the labor and materials used 
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La Grange, Illinois « Home of the Diesel Locomotive 
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CAR MILES PER 
HOT BOX SET-OFF 





Texaco congratulates the Norfolk and Western on their 
outstanding Hot Box record for the year 1952. 
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1,204,305 





2,077,325 658,014 























Good supervision and maintenance practices plus satis- 
factory materials including a premium car oil — Texaco 
Car Oil 1960 — made this enviable record possible. 

A Texaco representative will gladly give you full in- 
formation. Just call the nearest Railway Sales Office in 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco, St. Paul, St. Louis 
or Atlanta, or write: 

The Texas Company, Railway Sales Department, 135 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


TEXACO PC [i t, Railroad Lubricants 0G STATES 


AND SYSTEMATIC ENGINEERING SERVICE 




























The Chesapeake Bay Bridge is the third longest in the world, and the first to span Chesapeake Bay. Owner: Maryland State Roads Com- 
mission. Designers and Supervising Engineers: J. E. Greiner Company. Fabricators and Erectors of 





Bridge Piers Protected 
by Mayari R Cylinders 


Fifty-seven of the concrete piers that carry 
the Chesapeake Bay Bridge are protected 
by Mayari R steel. 

The circular concrete shafts of these 
piers are encased in cylinders of 
Mayari R plate, extending from a point 5 
ft above the mean water line to a point 5 
ft below on some, and 2 ft below on 
others depending upon the location. 
Mayari R plate is also used to enclose 
the concrete web members that connect 
some of these shafts at the water line. 
These plate sections were fabricated and 
welded on shore, then lowered into 
position, where they served as forms for 
pouring tremie concrete. 

These steel sections protect the con- 
crete from any damage that might be 


caused by floating objects, or by the 
action of salt water. Mayari R was selected 
because of its excellent resistance to 
corrosion and abrasion. 

Tests made in industrial atmosphere 
as well as in brine solutions show 
that Mayari R has better corrosion- 
resistance than iron, carbon steel, or 
copper-bearing steel. For more informa- 
tion on the corrosion-resistance and 
mechanical properties of low-alloy, high- 
strength Mayari R get in touch with any 
Bethlehem Sales office. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 
On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by 


Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation. Export 
Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 
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Superstructure : Bethlehem Steel Company. 
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They removed a main track... 


and its costs went with it! 
Here’s what happened! * 











] 67 miles of double track equipped with auto- 
* matic block changed to single track with C.T.C. 





2 Rail on double track in most of the territory 
* was due for renewal in 1950. 


3 Renewal of rail on one track instead of two for 
* a distance of 62 miles... and the installation 
of C.T.C. ... saved $1,500,000.00. 


* Factual data will be supplied upon request. 


CENTRALIZED TRAFFIC — ee UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL 


maximum utilization of track, cars, and locomotives. 
Train movements are directed by wayside signals. All 
controlled from one location. C.T.C. can pay its way 
for you, too. Your inquiry will be most welcome. We'd SWISSVALE PENNSYLVANIA 
like to help you cut operating expenses with C.T.C. 





DIVISION OF WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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Week at a Glance 


The Santa Fe’s First “Super Perishable” Freight—- 
2,227 miles from Bakersfield to Chicago in 59 hours— 
completed its initial run June 5. 1] 


The Campaign Against Crossing Accidentsis producing 
results—accidents, deaths and injuries in 1952 were all 
well below 1951. But deaths from such accidents still 
accounted for more than half of all persons killed in 
accidents resulting from train operation. 16 


Railroad Capital Expenditures may top last year’s. Esti- 
mates compiled by an I.C.C. bureau put the total for 
nine months at $998 million, or 0.5 per cent above the 
figure for the same period of 1952. 17 


RAILWAY AGE FORUM 


Because the Political Dog-House no longer holds 
business as its principal tenant, does not mean that 
railroad men can anticipate any “automatic salvation” 
from the special and particular difficulties which beset 
them. The fact is, neither Congress nor Administration 
have made any very encouraging motions toward con- 


structive transport legislation. 97 


There Are Two Degrees of Interest in transportation 
-vocational and avocational. “Avocational” interests 
would be better off today if railroads had more vigor- 


ously protected their “vocational” interest. 98 


What Will Happen Next Week at the Atlantic City con- 
ventions—detailed in a composite program of the vari- 


ous meetings. 99 
That Hot Boxes Can Be Controlled has been demon- 


strated by the Norfolk & Western as a result of an inten- 
sive and systematic four-year study. 103 


Mechanized Mail Handling in the UP’s Council Bluffs 
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We'll See You 
at Atlantic City— 
Spaces 28,29, 30 
Convention Hail 
June 22-27 















Roller Bearing Journal Boxes—like all roller Daring units—removV@,” 3 
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' We oller Bearing Journal Boxes 
i HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION + GENERAL MOTORS CORP. + HARRISON, N. 4. 
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Current Statistics 


Operating revenues, four months 


EEE Ey ner nes $ 3,501,192,177 

WOE. sss saciaiissavaghvidapseiounias 3,435,448,760 
Operating expenses, four months 

WOME. iccsscricshntlibesaiabedevegisnecerl $ 2,653,394,534 

SPOR accscssnseistuanrctienened . 2,678,005,421 
Taxes, four months 

FEE | sacbebeabnesdiecisierycosiecsis $ 422,061,274 

og CR ne ROT Ene Sree ; 409,237,750 
Net railway operating income, four months 

POS ciliates atidetteen $ 353,261,897 

FOUR: saccsecmsapssesvertoeblohariencenl 291,319,179 
Net income, estimated, four months 

i, ee ae ie a Cage: $ 264,000,000 

FOND cdedescativckzescaeiubionnase-harns 197,000,000 
Average price railroad stocks 

Sa Fe VI Sceiostinn 61.15 

SG TOE ATE a Sestnionss 62.69 
Car loadings revenue freight 

Twenty-two weeks, 1953 15,724,684 

Twenty-two weeks, 1952 ... 15,930,187 
Average daily freight car surplus 

deme: GB, TORR. sascciiints 35,895 

Jone 7, WER: sisseneens: 33,293 


Average daily freight : shortage 


Sune 6, WISE cccccccree 3,174 

ROE Eo) FI ane tiem: 1,911 
Freight cars delivered 

nn AER en Ee oe 6,582 

BO WII esc eho kandint 6,857 
Freight cars held for repairs 

si AME oo, he 94,684 

Re 3) WE sa 97,566 

ae 


RAILWAY AGE IS A MEMBER OF ASSOCIATED 
BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS (A.B.P.) AND 
AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATION (A. B. C.) 
AND IS INDEXED BY THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
INDEX AND BY THE ENGINEERING INDEX 
SERVICE. RAILWAY AGE INCORPORATES THE 
RAILWAY REVIEW, THE RAILROAD GAZETTE, 
AND THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE. 


* 
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Organisations ...................... 133 
Abandonments .................... 134 
Equipment & Supplies ...... 134 
Sappay EPede ...................... 139 
New Facilities ...................... 140 
ET &  seitahditecdtunsndoirsess te 141 
INE ncinirdbasasvosessssusinaansa 144 
Railway Officers .................. 145 
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Week ata Glance CONTINUED 


terminal has given the post office better service, im- 


proved train performance, and reduced labor turn- 
over. 109 


Graduated Rates for L.C.L. were strongly favored by 
local freight agents and freight station supervisors who 
attended the recent meeting of the A.A.R.’s Freight 
Station Section. 114 


Side and End Sheets of 3/32-in. USS Cor-Ten steel have 
given excellent service, for nearly 19 years, in some 


B&O hopper cars. 116 


Railroad Purchases for 1953’s first quarter totaled $67: 
million—just a little less than the total for the first three 
months of 1952. 118 


Steel Tunnel-Liner Plates were used in construction of 
an unusual elliptical tunnel underpass on the Louisville 


& Nashville. 120 


Federal Tax Relief is a possibility. railroad accounting 
officers heard at their Chicago convention—where they 
also discussed mechanization and simplification of 


paper work, and proper use of statisties. 122 


How to Educate New Employees in observance of proper 
safety practices was the keynote problem which high- 
lighted the 33rd annual meeting of the Safety Section 
of the A.A.R. 124 


Better Service —and how to get it at lower cost—was the 
topic that occupied the attention of railroad superin- 
tendents who attended their association’s yearly meet- 
ing at Chicago. June 2-4. 127 


Dome Cars are well liked by those railroads which use 
them; passenger traffic officers consider them important 
traffic stimulators. 132 

























Week at a Glance CONTINUED 


Financial Policy, rather than poor net earn- 


ings, may accounts for low ratios of railroad 
dividends to net income since 1940, says the 
1.C.C.’s Bureau of Transport Economics and 


Statistics. 141 


BRIEFS 


Complete, Up-to-the-Minute Coverage of ac- 


tivities at next week’s Atlantic City conven- 
tions will again be available, as at similar con- 
ventions in prior years, through daily editions 
of Railway Age. This year, however, the 
dailies will depart from standard Railway Age 
format; they will be issued, instead, in tabloid 
newspaper form. Copies will be available, with 
our compliments, at principal Atlantic City 
hotels, early each morning, June 22 through 
June 26, inclusive. Read them—for interest- 
ing coverage of the business meetings, and for 
“Conventionalities’—highlighted information 
on personalities in the railway and railway 


supply fields. 


Interstate Commerce Commissioner Walter 


M. W. Splawn will be 70 years old June 16. 
Civil Service rules will require his retirement 
at the end of the month unless President Eisen- 
hower issues an executive order exempting 


him. 


Rail Tonnage Down, Truck Tonnage Up! 


Final 1952 figures showed a drop of 5.9 per 
cent in tons of revenue freight hauled by Class 
I railroads. Reports received by the I.C.C. 
from 1,743 Class I motor carriers told a 
different story. Their freight tonnage was up 
0.6 per cent in 1952. 


A Substantial Wage Increase and “improved 


working rules” will be “immediate objectives” 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
when the union’s present agreement with the 
railroads expires next October 1. While spe- 


A 





G 


cific demands will not be announced until the 
B.R.T.’s International Association of General 
Chairmen meets in Albany, N. Y., September 
21, the current issue of Trainman News indi- 
cates that demands will include “a more 
liberal vacation rule” and conversion of 
“gains made under the escalator clause into 
basic pay rates,” as was done in recent agree- 
ments between the United Auto Workers and 
automobile manufacturers. Other possible de- 
mands may relate to annual “productivity” 
increases, a guaranteed annual wage, limita- 
tion on train lengths and payment of expenses 
for men away from home. 


At Least One of the Many problems of the 


railroads has been pretty well solved. L. S. 
Jeffords, vice-president—operations, Atlantic 
Coast Line, reminded the annual meeting of 
the Protective Section, A.A.R., May 12, that 
freight claim payments chargeable to theft 
dropped from more than $12 million in 1920 
to $1 million in 1951. The theft ratio in 1951 
was 1.1 per cent. compared with 10 per cent 
in 1920. 


The “Railroad Hour,” the railroad industry’s 


Monday-evening radio show, will go on. Its 
continuance beyond the present authoriza- 
tion’s expiration date of September 30 has 
been approved by directors of the Association 
of American Railroads. 


“Transportation Is the One of Dikes which 


has held back inflation,” said David I. Mackie, 
chairman of the Eastern Railroad Presidents 
Conference, in a May 21 television interview 
at Rochester, N. Y. Both there and in a later 
speech to a transportation forum sponsored 
by the Rochester Chamber of Commerce and 
the University of Rochester, Mr. Mackie cited 
the fact that ratio of railroad freight revenues 
to wholesale value of commodities transported 
dropped from 8.4 per cent in 1939 to 5.9 per 
cent in March 1953. 
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Why alert rail management so aggressively 
promotes the HERTZ rau-auro PLAN 
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NEW HERTZ LOCATION 


What does it mean that at least 136 million miles were traveled on trains 
AT UNION STATION IN CHICAGO 


in 1952 by men and women who rented cars to drive at their destinations? Fifteen 
i that fi ! i i 

years ago there wasn't even 5% of at igure Much of this developed during calantae Set, Mehl MAN eebide tenter, convenient 
the past five years. Doesn't it mean just this: (1) That the Hertz-originated Rail- car rental service to railroad passengers arriving at the 
Auto Plan does work! (2) That Hertz’ efforts launched on a grand scale in 1947, Union station in Chicago. The new Hertz Car Rental 
and the fine cooperation of most of the railroads in advertising and promoting the counter will be on the first floor, adjacent to the Western 
Rail-Auto Plan are paying off! (3) That in 1953 millions more men and women who Union counter. Since Herts will Keep tts fine new cars ot 

: ith ; e ee 2 Bir. ¥ the taxi cab stand just inside the station, passengers may 
now drive 500 million miles from city-to-city in their own cars... tiring, time- rent a car and step into it in just a few minutes. It is 
consuming, often hazardous miles...can be expected to change back to the service of this kind that takes people from highway 


trains because they can rent cars conveniently wherever they're going. travel and switches them to the Rail-Auto Plan. From 
time to time, Hertz will announce the opening of similar 


Are you doing your share to switch this traffic from highways to your railroad? car rental counters in other railroad stations. 
Do you mention car rental availability in your own advertising, timetables and 
other literature? Do you encourage your ticket agents to profit with the 10% 
commission any Hertz station will pay them for car rental business, by asking 
every customer... “Shall | reserve a car for you at your destination?” If not, 
write us for convenient reservation forms, and worthwhile information. No obliga- 





tion. Hertz, world’s largest and finest rent-a-car organization, with more than 

700 stations in over 500 cities through the United States, Canada, Alaska, Hawaii, Se g™@ten 7 

Cuba, Great Britain, Mexico and Switzerland will cooperate with you in every ~ kos” ) 
Se ° 


ible way. 
possible way tne y nie 
Ou im more THA” 60 


a Wane meen, Webster 9-5165 HERT | Rent-A-Car SYSTEM 
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Here’s a newsworthy ‘“‘station”’ if there 


Ca 
Mark ‘it down ever was one! It’s packed with railroad i 


as a running gear... yet there’s plenty of room in 
the ‘“‘park’’ to sit down for a well-earned rest! 


You'll be interested in some new 
developments . . . plus enough used equipment : 
to back up theory with proved performance. . 
It will be time well spent. . . 
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You'll enjoy the setting of 
old-time railroading 
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Super Perishables Run 


Santa Fe’s first train of 


expedited perishables reaches 


Chicago from California in 59 hours 


The first of the Santa Fe’s new 
“super perishables” freight trains ar- 
rived in the road’s McCook (Chicago 
interchange) yard at 9:20 a.m. 
(C.S.T.) on Friday, June 5. It had 
beaten its advertised schedule of 62 
hours by 3 hours—having made the 
2,227-mi. journey from Bakersfield, 
Cal., in 59 hours. 

Its 18 refrigerator cars bore 976 
tons of tree-ripened plums for the 
“early market.” All the cars were 
destined to points east of Chicago, and 
were routed via a miscellany of con- 
necting carriers. 

As announced in Railway Age. April 
20, the Santa Fe’s new “62” expedited 
freight service calls for third after- 
noon arrival in Chicago for shippers 
of perishables from Bakersfield and 
San Bernardino, in comparison with 
regular freight schedules now deliver- 
ing to Chicago sixth morning. This new 
service provides for a movement of a 
minimum of 15 cars and a maximum 
of 29 cars of fresh fruit or vegetables 
per train. A surcharge of $1.20 per 
100 Ib. is assessed in addition to the 
applicable freight rate. Refrigeration 
charges are standard. 

Attainment of this record overall 
transit time in freight service is at- 


tributed not only to arbitrary limits 
on length of the train and upon gen- 
erous provision of motive power in 
relation to train weight, but even more 
to the tightening of terminal time and 
to the fact that no diversion may be 
accomplished west of Kansas City. The 
train is run through solid without 
pick ups or set outs west thereof. 
Furthermore, due to the speed with 
which the train operates, only one 
icing is required en route. 

The advertised schedule of 62 hours. 
the Santa Fe recalls. is better than 
that of its topnotch passenger train 
“The Chief” in 1926. when it operated 
on a schedule of 63 hours from Cali- 
fornia to Chicago. 

According to the road: “the new 
service was established at the request 
of shippers, particularly of grapes and 
tree fruits, and stemmed im a measure 
from the fact that there “have not 
always been enough express-type re- 
frigerator cars for shippers who want 
to offer their produce in eastern 
markets sooner than is possible by 
means of regular refrigerated freight 
trains. By utilizing the new service, 
shippers then will release express-type 
cars for use of shippers of other types 
of perishables.” 


Why Civil Defense? 


Chicago superintendents 


learn what happened when 


bombs struck Hamburg, Cologne, Hiroshima and Nagasaki 


“It is my considered opinion that 
World War II would have been 
brought to a close much more quickly 
if we had concentrated our bombing 
attacks on transportation, communica- 
tion and power facilities,” said Anthony 
J. Mullaney, assistant commissioner 
(and former marshal) of the Chicago 
fire department, and director of the 
Chicago Civil Defense Corps, in speak- 
ing to the Chicago Railroad Super- 
intendents Association May 28. 

Mr. Mullaney said he never saw a 
railroad yard, freight or passenger 
terminal or major structure, in any 
of the German cities bombed during 
World War II, that had not been a 
target for allied bombs. To illustrate 
the damage sustained by German rail- 
roads from bombing raids, he showed 
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pictures taken by German photogra- 
phers while the war was still in 
progress, and others which he took 
shortly before VE Day, when a group 
of American fire officers toured bomb- 
gutted cities. 

Mr. Mullaney said he felt pin-point 
bombing of strategic transportation 
and utility installations would still do 
much more to handicap a city than 
would a single atom bomb. And he 
warned that, in some respects, con- 
struction of smaller buildings in the 
gutted German cities was less flam- 
mable than in the average American 
city, where there remains much wood 
frame construction. He said the pin- 
point saturation raids on German cities 
created such holocausts that a new 
term had to be given the type of de- 
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struction that ensued—‘“fire storms.” 
Many died in these storms, he said, not 
from heat or blasts, but from complete 
consumption of oxygen in vast areas, 

General Robert M. Woodward, di- 
rector of civil defense for Illinois, told 
the superintendents “your plan for 
civil defense emergency is the best of 
any in the entire country. . . . No 
group working with us has so much 
knowledge, experience and intelligence 
on these vital matters as do the rail- 
roads of the Chicago territory.” 

He warned that “both our own and 
Russian military authorities know that 
this is not a critical target area—it is 
the critical target area of the nation. 
We must depend on your railroads to 
do the most with what you have to 
work with.” 

He also warned the superintendents 
that handling evacuees from a poten- 
tial or stricken target city “isn’t like 
handling daily travelers.” He said his 
experience with evacuation in Italian 
cities during World War II showed 
that panic, “and a strange desire to 
all get in the same coach” made 
orderly and swift handling of train 
loading very difficult. 


Diesel Locomotives 
On an Electric Line 


Four new 1,500-hp. GP-7 general- 
purpose diesel locomotives have taken 
over the handling of through freight 
trains on the electrified main line of 
the Illinois Terminal. 

The new Electro-Motive units are 
assigned to runs formerly handled by 
650-volt d.c. electric locomotives of the 
B+B+B+B type, which, because of 
the capacity of the overhead power 
transmission system, were limited to 
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handling trains of a maximum of 1,750 
tons. The new diesel units are enabling 
the IT to handle trains of 4,000 tons 
while materially shortening transit 
time over the line. 

The through trains are operated 
from McKin'ey yard (in the St. Louis 
metropolitan area at Madison, Ill.) 
via Edwardsville to East Peoria—about 
165 miles. In the past, trains were op- 
operated via diesel switching power to 
Edwardsville where, with a change of 
crews, changeover was made to straight 
electric power. When the new locomo- 
tives were ordered several months ago, 
the company effected new agreements 
which allow crews to make the run 
straight through with the larger diesel 
units. Electric power will continue to 
be used for passenger trains and for 
such local and extra freight service as 
conditions require. 

IT President H. W. Ward told Rail- 
way Age the new locomotives are pro- 
viding better service for shippers while 
producing many economies. 





Service Orders 
1.C.C. Service Order No. 562 has 


been iaodified by Amendment No. 5, 
which set back the expiration date 
for one year—until May 25, 1954. The 
order makes Charles W. Taylor the 
commission’s agent with authority to 
authorize diversion and rerouting of 
freight cars to meet emergency con- 
ditions. Mr. Taylor is also director of 
the commission’s Bureau of Service. 
L.C.C. Service Order No. 856, which 
provides for inclusion of Saturdays in 
computing demurrage, has been modi- 
fied by Amendment No. 5, which set 
back the expiration date from May 31 
until August 31. This order had been 
suspended but the suspension order 
(856-B) expired May 31, so the ex- 
tension amendment had the effect of 
reinstating No. 856 as of June 1. 
L.C.C. Service Order No. 866, which 
prescribes operating regulations for 
movement of freight cars. has been 
modified by Amendment No. 7. The 





Dining Cars On Erie 
Win Special Citation 


The Erie has received a special cita- 
tion from the Public Health Service 
for being the first major railroad 
whose dining cars won Certificates of 
Sanitation under the inspection pro- 
gram sponsored by P.H.S. and the 
railroads. 

The citation was awarded June 3 
aboard an Erie dining car in the Jer- 
sey City, N.J., terminal. M. G. Mc- 
Innis, vice-president of operations and 
maintenance on the Erie, accepted the 


citation. It was presented by Mark 
D. Hollis, assistant surgeon general of 
P.H.S. 

To win a Certificate of Sanitation a 
dining car must rate at least 95 per 
cent on an inspection conducted by 
P.H.S. representatives. The inspection 
covers 128 separate items, involving 
both basic construction of the car and 
maintenance of sanitation. 

Standards for dining-car sanitation 
were established several years ago by 
the railroads and P.H.S. According 
to P.H.S., the Erie is the first major 
railroad to have all its dining cars 
awarded these certificates. 





THIS ERIE DINER was filled to capacity for 
the award of the Certificate of Sanitation. 


amendment, effective May 31, vacated 
Amendment No. 6 and thus restored 
Saturdays as days to be counted in 
computing periods of time under the 
order. The amendment also had the 
effect of providing that Sundays and 
holidays are to be excluded only when 
they occur within, but not after, the 
order’s periods of time. The periods 
of time referred to are those which 
the order allows for placement and 
pulling of freight cars at industrial 
sidings. 

I.C.C. Service Order No. 867, which 
governs the handling of trap or ferry 
cars moving lL.c.l. freight within a 
switching district, has been modified 
by Amendment No. 10, which set back 
the expiration date from May 31 un- 
til August 31. 

I.C.C. Service Orders Nos. 870 and 
871, which restrict the free time al- 
lowed on freight cars at ports, have 
been modified by amendments (Nos. 
9 and 10, respectively) which set back 
the expiration dates from May 31 until 
August 31. 


CNR Building “Picture 
Window” Box Car 


Use of a “picture window” box car 
as part of a program to reduce loss 
and damage claims is being planned 
by the Canadian National. The car, 
similar to the Union Pacific car pic- 
tured on page 15 of the November 3, 
1952, Railway Age, is being built at 
the CNR’s shops in Point St. Charles, 
Que. It will tour the CNR system 
demonstrating to train and yard crews, 
and to freight personnel, effects of 
normal and overspeed coupling. 

One entire side of the otherwise 
standard steel-sheathed box car is be- 
ing made of Plexiglass. At one end 
will be a 3-ft. diameter speedometer 
for gaging the speed of the car to be 
coupled to other units in a train before 
impact. Three hatches at each end of 
the roof will offer another perspective 
of the car’s lading before and after 
demonstrations. Electric lights, in 
shock-proof sockets, will provide in- 
terior illumination for night use. Ply- 
wood panels will fit over the Plexiglass 
when the car is being moved between 
terminals, enabling it to carry revenue 
freight. 


CA&E Seeks Role 
As Suburban Shuttle 


The Chicago, Aurora & Elgin has 
presented a proposal to the [Illinois 
Commerce Commission under which 
the road would terminate operations 
at an outlying terminal of the Chicago 
Transit Authority’s rapid transit sys- 
tem. Passengers from CA&E suburban 
points would transfer to rapid transit 
trains, and through commuter opera- 
tions from the suburbs to the Chicago 
Loop district would be discontinued. 

The plan has been approved “in 
principle” by the Transit Authority, 
which would furnish a transfer term- 
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inal at Des Plaines avenue, on Chi- 
cago’s west side. CA&E trains would 
furnish connecting service from this 
terminal through western suburbs to 
Wheaton and thence to the perimeter 
cities of Aurora and Elgin. CTA rapid 
transit trains would handle traffic from 
the transfer terminal to the downtown 
area. 

The CA&E handles about 23,000 pas- 
sengers daily—most of them Chicago 
commuters, 


Li Leases Coaches 
From the Reading 


The Long Island has announced 
leasing of 16 coaches from the Reading 
for an indefinite period, to supplement 
its own roster of 326 cars used in 
dieselized service. The leased cars, 
which will continue to carry the 
Reading name and dark green color, 
will operate on the LI’s main line to 
Greenport and on the Montauk branch. 


Covered Hoppers Handle 
Flour to This Bakery 


Omar, Incorporated, sometimes des- 
cribed as the world’s largest home 
bakery, will soon institute bulk hand- 
ling of flour in covered hopper cars 
direct from the flour mill. 

Experiments recently conducted in 
cooperation with the Illinois Central 
indicated that converted covered hop- 
per cars, sealed against dirt and dust 
and lined with a special wax to keep the 
flour from sticking to the sides will per- 
mit rapid handling of large quantities 
of flour while eliminating the time-con- 
suming procedure of packaging, weigh- 
ing and handling of individual 100-Ib. 
sacks, At destination, the flour will be 
removed from the cars by a vacuum 
process, 

Based on success of the experi- 
ments, the baking firm is now con- 
structing a new plant at Indianapolis. 
which has been specially designed to 
handle flour in carload lots. 


Faster Coast-To-Coast 
Sleeper Service Soon 


A new and faster sleeping car serv- 
ice between New York and Los Angeles 
will be inaugurated by the New York 
Central, the Chicago & North Western 
and the Union Pacific about August 1. 

West of Chicago the sleepers will 
be operated on the C&NW-UP stream- 
liner “City of Los Angeles” which will 
enable a five-hour reduction in overall 
running time. Westbound, for example. 
the through, all-room car will leave 
New York at 10 p.m. (E.S.T.) and 
arrive at Los Angeles at 9 a.m. (P.S.T.) 
with only two business days enroute. 
Eastbound service will be comparable. 

Inauguration of the new service will 
not affect operation of New York-Los 
Angeles through sleeping car service 
via the Pennsylvania and the C&NW- 
UP “Los Angeles Limited.” 
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Standard extra fare will apply on 
the forthcoming “City of Los Angeles” 
through sleeping car service. 


New Transcontinental 
Train for the Santa Fe 


A new streamlined train service on 
the Santa Fe, between Chicago and 
Texas points on the one hand, and San 
Francisco and the Bay area on the 
other, will be established about Easter 
1954, if present commitments on new 
equipment are made, according to a 
statement by President Fred G. Gurley 
before an audience of civic and busi- 
ness leaders in San Francisco meeting 
with members of the road’s board of 
directors on June 5. To be called the 
“San Francisco Chief,” the new oper- 
ation will be made by a rearrangement 


Law & Regulation 


of schedules of trains which link Calli- 
fornia with Chicago and various east- 
ern points. 

In addition to customary head-end 
equipment, the consist of the new serv- 
ice will include coaches, dining car, 
dormitory-lounge and sleepers between 
Chicago and Oakland, and coaches be- 
tween Houston, Tex., and Oakland. It 
will be non-extra fare and all coach 
seats will be reserved. The new train 
will operate via Amarillo, Tex. (The 
railroad’s existing “Super Chief” and 
“Chief” operate via La Junta, Col.) 

Eastbound, the “San _ Francisco 
Chief” will leave San Francisco about 
mid-morning, arriving in Chicago sec- 
ond day for all afternoon eastern con- 
nections, Westbound the train will 
leave Chicago in the late afternoon, 
to arrive in San Francisco the early 
afternoon on the second day. 





Sees Dispersal of Effort” on L.C.L. 


Bixler calls regulation “inconsistent” in requiring “mass 


production” rails to maintain small-town service. while 


letting trucks do heavy-volume long distance work 


“Instead of an organized division of 
labor, our regulatory policies have re- 
sulted in a dispersal of effort in the 
long-haul, heavy-volume field,” Herbert 
E. Bixler, general superintendent of 
transportation of the Boston & Maine 
and the Maine Central, told Northeast- 
ern University’s second annual Trans- 
portation and Traffic Management Con- 
ference for New England Industry at 
Boston, May 28. This “dispersal of 
effort,” Mr. Bixler said, “was not 
needed and cannot fail to increase the 
total proportion of the community’s 
industrial effort which is necessary for 
transportation.” 

Speaking at a panel session on l.c.l. 
service, Mr. Bixler contended that “real 
coordination of truck and rail has not 
developed,” because, for “a curious 
combination of reasons.” the public 


“insists that the railroad, obviously a 
mass-production organization, maintain 
l.c.l. freight service to small towns, 
and trucks, grown now to sizes ap- 
proaching a box car, carry the heavy 
volume between Boston and Chicago! 
. . . The present chaotic situation is 
the result of an artificial advantage 
handed to the truck operator by one- 
sided regulatory policies, and correc- 
tion of it . . . is up to the people, not 
up to any transportation agency.” 
Roland Rice, general counsel of the 
(American Trucking Associations’ Com- 
mon Carrier Conference, speaking on 
“Crisis in Regulation” at a May 27 
dinner meeting of the Boston forum, 
declared that “we have reached another 
crisis in regulation” which “affects not 
just the [Interstate Commerce] Com- 
mission but our transportation system 
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as well. . . . To the fullest extent 
possible the commission should work 
out desirable changes within itself. ... 
But many factors comprising the pres- 
ent crisis are outside the power of 
the commission to correct.” Practition- 
ers, “interests directly affected in trans- 
portation,” Congress, and the Adminis- 
tration, he said, can all help to effect 
improvement. 

On the question of motor carrier 
regulation, Mr. Rice described present 
law as “inadequate” with respect to 
regulation of contract carriers: and as 
to distinctions between regular and 
irregular route common carriers, and 
between private and for-hire carriers. 


Rates & Fares 





New Haven Gets Boston 
Fares for New Station 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized the New York. 
New Haven & Hartford to “blanket 
back” Boston passenger fares to in- 
clude the road’s new suburban station. 
where its main line intersects Massa- 
chusetts Highway 128, approximately 
12 miles from downtown Boston (Rail- 
way Age, May 11, page 10). 

The New Haven sought fourth- 
section relief on grounds that it would 
lose up to $125,000 in annual revenue 
unless it were allowed to publish the 
same fares to and from the new station 


as apply to and from South Station, 
Boston, The “blanketed” fares will ap- 
ply to and from the new station on 
tickets covering travel which begins 
or ends at East Greenwich, R. I., and 
“stations west thereof, including New 
York.” 

In granting the railroad relief the 
L.C.C. said the new “blanketed” fares 
are still subject to protest and possible 
suspension. 


PRR to Cut Round-Trip 
Fares in Philadelphia Area 


Sharp reductions in round-trip fares 
during non-rush hours on the Penn- 
sylvania’s suburban lines in the Phila- 
delphia area will go into effect June 
28. Prices of the tickets will be cut 
from 25 to 36 per cent under present 
round-trip fares, depending upon 
length of trip. The fare reductions will 
be available only on trips from the 
suburban areas to Philadelphia and 
return, and not on trips which begin 


at Philadelphia. 


Bargain Fares Extended 
By 15 Eastern Roads 


Fifteen Eastern railroads, encour- 
aged by public response to specially 
reduced roundtrip ticket bargains es- 
tablished last year, will extend their 
“group economy fares” and “family 
plan” savings to December 31, 1953. 
This is the third extension of the 
bargain fares. which first went into 
effect in June 1952. 





Harris & Ewing 

WILLIAM T. FARICY (left), chair- 
man of the United States National 
Commission in the Pan American 
Railway Congress Association, and 
president of the Association of Amer- 
iean Railroads, greets the first ar- 
rivals from Latin America for the 
Eighth Pan American Railway Con- 
gress, which is being held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Atlantic City, N. J., 
June 12-25. With Mr. Faricy, in the 
usual order, are Atilio Cappa and 
Joaquin Nunez Brian, both of Buenos 





Aires, Argentina, acting president and 
general secretary, respectively, of the 
Permanent Commission of the Pan 
American Railway Congress Associa- 
tion, and Agustin A. Goytisolo, of 
Havana, Cuba, secretary of the Cuban 
National Commission in the P.A.R.C.A., 
The Congress, which is for the pur- 
pose of promoting development and 
progress of railroads in the Western 
Hemisphere, opened at Washington’s 
Shoreham Hotel on Friday, June 12. 











Extension of the bargain fares is 
designed to stimulate the increasing 
trend from highway to train travel, 
Vanderbilt Armold, chairman of the 
Trunk Line-Central Passenger Com- 
mittee of the Eastern railroads, said. 
“The switch to coach travel jumped 
when we first announced the economy 
plans,” he added. “Many more people 
are taking more frequent and longer 
trips now than ever before and we be- 
lieve that the lower fares have been 
mainly responsible.” 


Traffic 





Commercial Atomic Power 
To Affect RR Freight 


Advent of commercial atomic power 
will have marked effects on railroad 
freight business, Dr. Karl T. Cohen, 
vice-president of Walter Kidde Nuclear 
Laboratories, Inc., told the New York 
Railroad Club at a recent monthly 
meeting. After the advent of such 
power, he said, railroads can expect 
a decrease in coal haulage, but this 
will be offset by a heavier volume of 
trafic for manufactured goods as new 
industries grow. 

Full-scale utilization of atomic power 
will not come overnight, Dr. Cohen 
emphasized. “We envisage development 
of an atomic power industry by a 
series of advances to limited objectives. 
The first objective is to establish a 
small localized industry on a sound 
economic basis . Such an atomic 
power industry will have the ability 
and a strong incentive to lower its 
costs.” 

Other featured speakers at the meet- 
ing were Charles Caudle, who lectured 
on “Your Atomic Future,” and Dr. 
Lawrence Hafstad, director of the 
division of reactor development for 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 


1952's 4th Quarter Loading 
Estimate Was 4.3% High 


The 13 regional Shippers Advisory 
Boards overestimated car loadings for 
the fourth quarter of 1952 by 4.3 per 
cent, according to the latest compari- 
son of forecasts with loadings made by 
Arthur H. Gass, chairman of the Car 
Service Division, Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads. 

Mr. Gass’ report showed that nine 
of the 13 boards overestimated fourth- 
quarter loadings. The range was from 
an 11.9 per cent overestimate by the 
Alleghany Board to 0.06 per cent by 
the Midwest Board. 

Underestimates by four boards 
ranged from a high of 7.9 per cent by 
the Northwest Board to 0.09 per cent 
by the Pacific Coast Board. 

The boards overestimated loadings 
in 19 of the 32 commodity groups. 
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The overestimates ranged from 13.9 
per cent for the coal and coke group. 
to 0.4 per cent for salt. Underesti- 
mates in 13 commodity groups ranged 
from 45.5 per cent for hay, straw and 
alfalfa, to 0.9 per cent for the lumber 
and forest products group. 


Tariff Researchers Order 
Title-Page Improvements 
The Railroads’ Tariff Research 


Group has distributed two additional 
improvement bulletins to publishing 
agents and tariff issuing officers of in- 
dividual railroads. They are Bulletins 
39 and 40. 

The specifications they prescribe 
were approved at March 27’s San 
Francisco meeting of the Railroads’ 
\dministrative Committee and the Co- 
operating Committee of the National 
Industrial Traffic League. 

Both bulletins are aimed at improv- 
ing the form and arrangement of title 
pages of tariffs and supplements. As a 
first step, the group determined that 
action had to be taken to secure and 
preserve balance in the numbering of 
supplements. It was desired to end 
unbalanced conditions which unduly 
complicate the situation for tariff users 
and filers and require multiple boxes 
of cancellations and recapitulations on 
the same title page. 

The group took its first action to 
preserve supplement numbering _bal- 
ance in Improvement Bulletin No. 22. 
which directed that purely intrastate 
supplements to tariffs which also 
possess interstate application, be num- 
hered by using letters or letter suffixed 
numerals. The second action is taken 
in Bulletin No. 39, which relates to 
the rare occasions when a particular 
supplement is not filed with a commis- 
sion with which the original tariff is on 
file. This specification relates only to 
those commissions which require that 
their commission number be shown on 


tariffs and directs that a letter of ex- 
planation be filed with the affected 
commission in lieu of the supplement 
withheld. 

These steps having been taken, the 
group felt that it had set the stage for 
a major change in format in an im- 
portant section of the title page of 
supplements whereby the supplement 
number, the cancellation of prior sup- 
plements and the recapitulation of 
effective supplements will all be shown 
only once and then “neatly packaged” 
in connection with the tariff serial 
number. Bulletin No. 40 prescribes the 
stvle in which this is to be set up. 


New UP Service Brings 
Traffic Boost 


A four-fold increase in lLc.l. trafic 
handled by the Union Pacific between 
Los Angeles and Las Vegas, Nev., has 
taken place within a month of estab 
lishment of a new overnight service. 

Where two cars a day had been the 
average when the new service began 
May 4, traffic has grown to where eight 
cars a day is normal. Under the new 
service, ].c.l. shipments reaching the 
Los Angeles freight station by 7 p.m. 
are handled to Las Vegas in roller 
bearing cars before 6 a.m. and delivery 
is made before noon. Free pickup and 
delivery service extends to nearby com- 
munities of both terminal cities, Al] 
types of trafiic—including meats, fruits, 
vegetables and frozen foods, as well 
as heavier merchandise —have been 
handled. 


Fare Boosts Since 1947 
Failed To Hold Revenue 


Increases in passenger fares since 
1947 have been accompanied by traffic 
losses to such an extent that passenger 
revenue in 1952 was less than in 1947. 

This was shown by index figures 


contained in the latest issue of the 
“Monthly Comment,” published by the 
Bureau of Transport Economics and 
Statistics, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Using 1947 as 100, the bureau 
found that revenue from coach service 
had dropped to 89.2 by 1952. For par- 
lor and sleeping car service the 1952 
revenue index was 94.7. 

Contrasted with the drop in total 
revenue was the showing that revenue 
per passenger-mile has climbed upward 
since 1947. The 1952 average coach 
revenue per passenger-mile was 25.2 
per cent above the 1947 level, and pas- 
senger-mile revenue for first-class serv- 
ice was up 22.3 per cent. 

Declining passenger traffic since 1947 
was reflected in other index figures. 
\gain using 1947 as 100, the index of 
coach passenger-miles was 71.4 in 
1952. Passenger-miles for parlor and 
sleeping cars dropped to 77.5 during 
this period. 





Competitive Transport 


Airline Explores New 
Plane Loading Methods 


\lready designed and under study 
for a test installation is an “airdock”— 
a structure which may _ revolutionize 
present airline methods of loading and 
unloading passengers, baggage and 
rgo. 

The proposed structure. of which a 
vorking model already has been pro- 
duced. designed by United Air Lines, 
contains two levels. It would be 
equipped with Whiting Loadair tracks, 
conveyor belts and other devices for 
mechanized loading and unloading of 
aircraft. An incoming plane would be 
taxied onto the Loadair tracks, then 
towed to a _ predetermined position 








THEY’RE NOT 1,300-HP.—The May 18 issue reported 
the Mississippi Central’s complete changeover from steam 
to diesel power by announcing that the road is taking 
delivery of ten “1,300-hp.” switchers from the Electro- 
Motive Division of General Motors Corporation. The MC 
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is making the changeover all right, but with General 
Motors’ regular 1,200-hp. units—three of which are shown 
here. The “1,300” crept into the original report because 
it is 13 steam locomotives that the 10 new diesels are re- 
placing. 











where gas, oil and other supplies would 
be available at fixed locations. 

Passengers would deplane directly 
into the second floor of the structure 
thus eliminating use of ramp stands 
while also providing shelter in bad 
weather. By the time passengers reach 
the first floor, their luggage—moved 
by conveyor belts—would have arrived 
at the baggage claiming counter. Air 
mail, express and freight would also 
be handled by conveyor. 

The airplane, refueled and reloaded 
without the many ramp vehicles cur- 
rently in use, would be ready for take- 
off in considerably less time than is 
now possible. 

“Construction costs would be con- 
siderable,” D. F. Magarrell, United’s 
vice-president—transportation services, 
said. “But they must be weighed in 
terms of immediate and long-range 
advantages.” 


Average ‘52 Plane Load 
Topped Rail-Coach Load 


Scheduled domestic air lines aver- 
aged 28.4 revenue passengers per 
plane-mile in 1952, when Class I rail- 
roads averaged 26.7 revenue passengers 
per coach-mile. The railroads’ average 
per sleeping- or parlor-car mile was 
11.3 passengers, while their composite 
average for all passenger-carrying cars 
was 19.4 passengers. 


Safety 


These data, and like figures for 
buses, were given for the years 1939 
through 1952 in the latest “Monthly 
Comment” of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s Bureau of Transport Eco- 
nomics and Statistics. The 1952 figure 
for buses was a preliminary estimate 
(as were the rail figures) indicating 
that the average bus load last year was 
18.4 passengers per vehicle-mile. 

The composite railroad averages 
ranged from 13.4 in 1939 to 31.9 in 
1944, while the range of the railroad 
coach averages was from 1939’s 17 to 
1944’s 41. The 1952 average for the air 
lines was higher than that of any other 
year shown, the low was 1939's 7.9. 


Proposal To Sell 1.W.C. 
Brings In Seven Offers 


Seven proposals for purchase of gov- 
ernment-owned Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration, operator of the Federal 
Barge Lines, have been received as a 
result uf the Commerce Department’s 
recent offer to sell 1.W.C. 

Robert B. Murray Jr., Under Secre- 
tary of Commerce for Transportation, 
said in a June 3 statement that the 
“next step in the process of getting 
the government out of the barge line 
business will be the analysis of pro- 
posals submitted and a selection of 
those offering the government the 
most favorable terms.” 





1952 Crossing Accidents Down 


Despite “substantial reduction,” such accidents still ac- 
counted for over half of all persons killed in accidents 


resulting from train operation 


Grade-crossing accidents were “sub- 
stantially reduced” in 1952, compared 
with 1951, according to a compilation 
made by the Bureau of Transport 
Economics and _ Statistics, Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

“There were 3592 accidents in 1952 
and 3,995 in 1951, a reduction of 403 
accidents resulting in 17] fewer deaths 
and 431 fewer persons injured,” the 
bureau said. 

Compared with averages for the 
seven preceding years, the number of 
accidents in 1952 was down about 9 
per cent, deaths were down 17 per 
cent and injuries were down 8 per 
cent. The bureau said 1,407 persons 
lost their lives in grade-crossing ac- 
cidents in 1952. Injuries totaled 3,904. 

The 1952 crossing fatalities ac- 
counted for 50.38 per cent of the total 
number of persons killed last year in 
all railroad accidents resulting from 
train operation. The comparable 1951 
figure was 49.2 per cent. 


Other figures in the compilation 
showed that 2,505, or 70 per cent, of 
the 1952 crossing accidents involved 
automobiles, and 771, or 21 per cent. 
involved trucks. Buses were involved 
in 18 accidents, and motorcycles, 27. 

The frequency rate for grade-cross- 
ing accidents in 1952 was 3.88 per 
million train-miles of Class I railroads 
(excluding switching and _ terminal 
companies). On the basis of motor 
vehicle registrations, the rate was 62.6 
per million. 


Motor Vehicles 


Motor vehicles ran into the sides of 
trains in nearly one-third (32.88 per 
cent) of the 1952 crossing accidents 
involving motor vehicles. Sixty-séven 
per cent of these accidents occurred 
after dark. In cases where the train 
struck the vehicle, however, 65 per 
cent occurred in the daylight. 

Again in 1952, the month of Decem- 
ber accounted for the greatest number 


of crossing accidents. Saturday con- 
tinued to be the day on which most 
accidents occurred, while the most 
hazardous hour was from 5:00 p.m. to 
5:59 p.m. 

Thirty-seven per cent of all accidents 
took place at crossings which had pro- 
tection in the form of an active me- 
chanical or electrical device or a signal- 
man on duty. 

“Accidents which occurred under the 
best natural lighting conditions (clear 
daylight) continued to form the largest 
group of accidents when considered 
from the viewpoint of weather con- 
ditions,” the I.C.C. bureau said. Thirty- 
eight per cent of 1952 crossing ac- 
cidents occurred under “clear daylight” 
conditions. 

The bureau’s compilation is State- 
ment No. 5316, and is dated May 1953. 


People in the News 





D. K. Shoemaker Joins 
Staff of N. I. T. League 


Donald K. Shoemaker has become 
assistant secretary of the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League. He succeeded 
Enoch D. Chase who resigned to be- 
come staff assistant to Representative 
Brownson of Indiana. 








ROBERT E. THOMAS, manager of 
railroad investments for Keystone 
Custodian Funds since January 1947, 
joins the executive staf of Penn- 
road Corporation June 15, to handle 
general investment management from 
headquarters in New York. As vice- 
chairman of the National Investor 
Panel of the Transportation Associa- 
tion of America, Mr. Thomas has 
taken a leading part in vreparation 
of the T.A.A.’s report to Congress on 
needed transporta‘ion legislation. He 
has, in addition, worked on Mchaffie- 
Act recapitalization plans for the 
Boston & Maine, the Lebich Valley 
end the Missouri-K-nsas-Texas, and 
has lectured on railroad finance at 
Northeastern University in Boston. 
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Mr. Shoemaker was formerly with 
the Pennsylvania, serving in various 
capacities in the operating and traffic 
departments. While assigned to that 


Labor & Wages 


road’s Atlanta, Ga., office, he complet- 
ed courses in transportation and traffic 
management at the University of 
Georgia. 





Engineers Strike on C&WC 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers called a surprise strike against 
the Charleston & Western Carolina on 
May 25. A temporary restraining order 
was issued by Judge Frank M. Scarlett 
of the U.S. District Court for the 
Southern Dis rict of Georgia and op- 
erations on the C&WC had returned to 
normal by May 28. 


Rock Island Supervisors 
Brought Under Labor Act 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has found that the work of Rock 


Figures of the Week 


Island 10admasters, master carpenters, 
signal supervisors, and supervisor of 
lines and equipment is within the scope 
of outstanding commission orders de- 
fining work of “employees or subordi- 
nate officials” of railroads. The effect 
of the finding is to bring these super- 
visory employees within the scope of 
the Railway Labor Act. 

The commission’s report, dated May 
26, was in Ex Parte No. 72 (Sub-No. 
1). Chairman Alldredge filed a sep- 
arate statement to note his disagree- 
ment with the finding insofar as it 
applied to the roadmasters. 

The report noted the dissents of 
Commissioners Johnson, Mitchell and 
Knudson. 





Capital Outlays Seen Above 1952 


Estimates for first nine months put prospective expenditures 


of Class I line-haul railroads at $998 million, up 0.5 per 


cent from last year 


Class I line-haul railroads which 
have submitted estimates to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission expect to 
make gross capital expenditures total- 
ing $997.755.000 in this year’s first 
nine monihs, which would be an in- 
crease of 05 per cent above their out- 
lays in the comparable 1952 period. 

This was shown in the latest 
“Monthly Comment” issued by the 
commission’s Bureau of Transport Eco- 
nomics and Sta‘istics. The estimates 
are based on actual first-quarter ex- 


penditures made by 130 roads and 
second and third quarter estimates sub- 
mitted by 126 of those roads. The four 
roads which did not submit estimates 
made expenditures totaling $8.8 mil- 
lion in the first quarter. 

As for the first-quarter figures, they 
showed that the 130-road total for that 
period was $300,047,000, a drop of 
13.6 per cent from 1952’s first-quar!er 
figure of $347.174,000. Other compari- 
sons are shown in the accompanying 
table, reproduced from the “Comment.” 


ACTUAL AND ESTIMATED GROSS CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 


CLASS | RAILWAYS 


Number 
of 
Period roads Road 
Thousands 
Actual 1952: 
Ee Pee 130 $75,985 
Ist nine months ...... 130 272,950 
Actual 1953: 
1 I Sha eas 130 79,837 
Estima’ed 1953: 
eg eee tee 1126 109,392 
Srd quarter ...cccsee, 1126 116,068 
Total: 
Ist nine months 1953, 
actual and estimated .. at 305,207 
Percent of chance: 
Ist quarter 1953 
i nad aoe ha ws t as + 5.1 
Ist nine months 
co a eee eee its +11.8 


1 Estimate not furnished by four roads. 
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Percent of total 


Equip- 
Equipment Total Road ment 
Thousands Thousands 
$271.189 $347,174 21.9 78.1 
719,555 992,506 yt 72.5 
220,210 300,047 26.6 73.4 
278,241 387,543 28.2 71.8 
194,077 310,165 37.4 62.6 
692,548 997,755 30.6 69.4 
— 18.8 — 13.6 
— 38 + 0.5 





Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended June 6 toialed 775,489 
cars, the Association of American Rail- 
roads announced on June 11. This was 
a decrease of 11,266 cars, or 1.4 per 
cent, compared with the previous week ; 
an increase of 91,242 cars, or 13.3 per 
cent, compared with the corresponding 
week last year; and a decrease of 
37,837 cars, or 4.7 per cent, compared 
with the equivalent 1951 week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended May 30 totaled 786,755 
cars; the summary for that week, com- 
piled by the Car Service Division, 
A.A.R., follows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, May 30 


District 1953 1952 1951 

Eastern .... 133,956 117,172 126,321 
Allegheny ... 162,420 144.189 154,594 
Pocahontas .... 56,797 54.603 56,431 
Southern ...... 127,020 113.704 120 030 
Northwestern .. 129,492 114,426 124,801 
Central Western 118,230 103,101 107,538 
Southwestern 58,840 59,165 54,890 


Total Western 
Districts ... 306,562 267,692 287 ,229 


Total All Roads 786,755 696,860 744,655 


Commodities: 
Grain and grain 








products ... 49.548 37.678 37,217 
Livestock ie 7,754 6,819 6,167 
Rar eat a o's ae 127,951 119,196 123,44? 
Ge esccsacccs 14.567 15 0°6 15,782 
Forest products . 44,205 34 840 46,142 
Ore Oe eo a Bale 91,326 83.038 86,222 
Merchandise I.c.1. 67,743 61,726 66,479 
Miscellaneous .. 383,640 335,537 363,197 
Mane BB 6 sic sce 786,755 696 840 744 655 
May 23 cvees Ente 761,705 811,799 
May 16 ..... 779805 754448 809,475 
8 de oe 745,471 719 859 89,127 
Mee SD casincsce 781,499 744,724 803,337 


Cumu'ative tota 


I 
22 weeks ....15,724,684 15,930,187 16,623,547 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the 
10-day period ended May 31 totaled 
111,105 cars, compared with 73,843 
cars for the previous seven-day period. 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

Reverve Total Cars 


Cars Rec'd. from 
Loaded Connections 


Tota!s for Canada: 


May 31, 1953 .... 111,105 46,002 

May 31, 1952 ... 113,418 44,340 
Cumulative Totals: 

May 31, 1953 .. 1,534,849 687,063 

May 31, 1952 . 1,657,331 738,451 


it Cost $1.37 to Get $1 
Of Diner Revenue in 1952 


Class I railroads incurred diner and 
buffet-car expenses of $1.374 for every 
$1 of diner and buffet revenue col- 
lected in 1952. This was shown by 
figures in the latest “Monthly Com- 
ment” issued by the Bureau of Trans- 
port Economics and Statistics, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Revenues from diner and buffet serv- 
ice on Class I roads increased from 
$796 million in 1951 to $81.6 million 
in 1952, the bureau reported. This was 
a 25 per cent increase. Meanwhile, 
direct expenses increased from $110.5 
million to $112.2 million, or 1.5 per 
cent. 

Losses from diner-buffet service in 
1952 totaled $30.5 million for all Class 
































DINING AND BUFFET REVENUES AND EXPENSES OF 
CLASS | RAILWAYS—YEARS 1952 AND 1951 


(Dollar items in thousands) 


District, region Dining and buffet 


Ratio of 


Dining and buffet expenses to 





and revenues aaaieeee 441) HS amare 
il (Account No. 131) (Account No. ercen 
sy teed 1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 195 
Eastern dist. 
NY. NH. & Hort. ..... $2,829 $2,479 $2,890 $2,540 102.2 102.5 
New York Central ...... 9,672 9,377 12,541 12,349 129.7 131.7 
Baltimore & Ohio ...... 2,701 2,751 4,139 4,090 153.2 148.7 
Pennsylvania .......... 10,604 10,129 13,281 13,105 125.2 129.4 
Pocahontas reg. 
Steere a A Ohio bine 996 1,102 1,579 1,728 158.5 156.8 
Southern . 
Atlante Gent tine....... 2234 2,183 2,704 2,644 122.1 121.1 
Lovisv. & Nashville ..... 1,163 1,293 1 1,682 133.0 130.1 
iMlinois Central ......... 1,994 1,961 2,560 2,527 128.4 128.9 
Seaboard Air Line ...... 1,682 1,645 2,302 2,222 136.9 135.1 
NS Ee 2,146 2,187 2,599 2,575 121.1 117.7 
Florida East Coast ...... 818 745 1,062 976 129.9 131.0 
Western dist. 
Chi. & No. Western .... 2,180 2,158 3,273 3,287 150.1 152.3 
CS. BP Be PG cccccs 2,211 2,265 3,314 3,378 149.9 149.1 
Great Northern ........ 1,816 1,666 3,157 2,953 173.8 177.3 
Northern Pacific ........ 1,011 948 1,448 1,300 143.2 137.1 
A. T. & S. F. and 
Affiliated Cos. ........ 7,966 7,208 12,097 11,271 151.9 156.4 
GO @ Gi... ec orcas 2,382 2,193 3,305 F. 138.8 140.6 
OS Ne * SP ee 2,150 2,118 3,044 3,133 141.6 147.9 
Southern Pac. «.......-. 6,834 6,699 8,466 r 123.9 Ly 
Union Pac. and leased lines 5,643 5,550 9,930 9,769 176.0 176 
_ eee rere 1,302 1,333 1,450 1,514 111.4 113.6 
Texas & N. O. wpe 4 1,011 1,197 1,317 1,470 130.3 122.8 
1.C.C. Accident Summaries 
The Interstate Commerce Commis- year’s first three months. The compila- 


sion has made public its Bureau of 
Transport Economics and _ Statistics’ 
preliminary summary of “steam rail- 
way” accidents for March and this 


tion, which is subject to revision, fol- 
lows, as does the similar compilation 
for February and the first twe months 
of 1953 and 1952: 





March and Three Months 


Month of 3 mos. ended 
Item March with Mar. 
1953. 1952 1953. 1952 
Number of train ac- 
Geeta 5603's ne 689 859 2,221 2,642 
Number of accidents 
resulting in casual- 
a Or ere 42 63 148 165 
Number of casualties 
in train, train-serv- 
ice and nontrain ac- 


cidents: 
Trespassers: 
ol Cf 73 61 185 163 
ee 61 68 181 191 


Passengers on trains: 
(a) In train acci- 


dents* 
Killed .... 18 18 
Injured ... 46 16 132 73 


b) In train-serv- 
ice accidents 
Killed ... 


‘ 1 a 4 ca 
Injured ... 132 138 427 413 
Travelers not on 
trains: 
oo SS T 3 1 4 
eS 62 63 218 185 
= oyees on duty: 
NOMS scenes. 1 33 71 88 
0 Fae 1,510 1,710 4,653 5,391 
All other nontres- 
passers:** 
 * ere 153 421 455 
Pree 466 546 1,538 1,616 
Total — All classes 
of persons: 
.. a 260 250 700 710 
Injured ........ 2,277 2,541 7,149 7,869 


February and Two Months 


Month of 2 mos. ended 
Item February with Feb. 
1953 1952 1953 1952 
Number of train ac- 
WOME" |: ccnwssnaees 727 879 1,534 1,783 
Number of accidents 
resulting in casual- 
nt iciiniane see 53 48 WW 102 
Number of casualties 
in train, train-service 
and nontrain§ acci- 


—— 
respassers: 
rr 58 56 121 102 
a 58 57 125 123 
Passengers on trains: 
(a) In train acci- 
dents* 
Killed ..... or = 
Injured ... 14 38 86 57 
(b) In train-service 
Killed ..... 2 se 4 ee. 
Injured .... 133 127 295 275 
Travelers not on 
trains: 
eee Se =e 1 1 
Injured ........ 72 66 155 122 
Gupleyecs on duty: 
eee 18 21 49 55 
OO RS 1,454 1,684 3,123 3,681 
All other nontres- 
passers:** 
Sree 129 135 275 302 
OO eS 501 493 1,074 4,070 
Total—All classes of 
persons: 
Sa 207 212 450 460 
ere 2,232 2,465 4,858 5,328 





*Train accidents (mostly collisions and derail- 
ments) are distinguished from train-service ac- 
cidents by the fact that the former caused 
damage of $325 or more to railway property 


in 1952. Beginning January 1, 1953, this mini- 
mum was raised to Only a minor part 
of the total accidents result in casualties to 
persons, as noted above. 





**Casualties to “Other nontrespassers’”’ happen 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total high- 
way grade-crossing casualties for all classes 


**Casualties to “Other nontrespassers’’ happen 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total high- 
way qrade-weeeing, cuvucities - all classes 

5 J 





persons, including both trespassers and non- persons, inclu both trespassers and 
trespassers, were as follows: nontrespassers, were as follows: 
eilted 131 145 40 eilled: 
ied ......44. 0 425 AE 133 126 270 
oS” ae 345 381 1,114 1,142 Injured ...,.... 369 358 770 re 
18 





1 roads. This compared with a loss of 
$30.8 million in 1951. 

The accompanying table, reproduced 
from the “Comment,” shows revenue 
and expense figures for 22 large roads 
(those reporting more than $1 million 
of diner and buffet revenues or ex- 
penses in 1952). In discussing this 
showing, the bureau noted that 1952 
ratios ranged from 102.5 per cent in 
the case of the New Haven, to 176.0 
per cent for the Union Pacific. 


Public Relations 





B&O Transport Museum 
To Be Opened July 2 


The Baltimore & Ohio Transporta- 
tion Museum will be formally opened 
at Baltimore July 2. Presiding at the 
opening ceremony will be Roy B. 
White, B&O chief executive. Brief ad- 
dresses will be made by public officials 
and other outstanding citizens. Site of 
the museum will be the passenger car 
roundhouse in the area of the B&O’s 
Mt. Clare shops. 

The building will house 11 loco 
motives marking development of motive 
power on the B&O. It also will con- 
tain a collection of wooden models of 
experimental locomotives, some con- 
structed as early as the 18th century, 
and a collection of road and trail 
vehicles. Smaller exhibits of the B&O’s 
(Continued on page 133) 











“RED” GRANGE—the “Galloping 
Ghost” of Illinois football fame— 
christens the Burlington’s new fast 
overnight Chicago-Kansas City freight 
train, No. 77. Burlington train crews 
had dubbed the train “The Galloping 
Ghost,” and, as the name grew more 
widespread, the road asked “Red” if 
he would oblige with a _ formal 
christening at Clyde yard, Chicago. 
That he carried out the assignment 
with characteristic gusto is quite 
evident. 
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Make our 
PAN AMERICAN LOUNGE 


your headquarters 


at the 


RSMA EXHIBIT CONVENTION 
Atlantic City, June 22-27 


Exhibit of the 
AMERICAN RAILWAY CAR INSTITUTE 
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AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 

GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
GREENVILLE STEEL CAR COMPANY 

MAGOR CAR CORPORATION 

PRESSED STEEL CAR COMPANY, INC. 
PULLMAN-STANDARD CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS CAR COMPANY 

YOUNGSTOWN STEEL CAR CORPORATION 
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Central of Georgia Boosts GTM, Cuts 
Costs With Help of Alco-GE Diesels 


The Central of Georgia has increased GTM per 
train hour by 35% through dieselization, while 
cutting transportation costs proportionately. 
Husky, versatile Alco-GE 1600-hp road switchers, 
boasting 95.6% availability in C of G service, 
are playing a vital role in this story of increasing 
efficiency. 

Alco-GE diesel-electrics are used exclusively, 
for example, on the heavy-drag coal haul from 
Chattanooga, Tenn., to Yates, Ga. Three 1600-hp 
units haul 77-car coal trains averaging 4200 tons 
over this 154-mile stretch with its 114% ruling 
grade. 





William E. Dillard, vice-president and general 


manager of the Central of Georgia, declares: 


‘“Dieselization has been the all-important factor 


in our profit picture. And our Alco-GE locomo- 


tives have been outstanding in their versatility 


and their ability to handle the toughest assign- 


ments.” 

The Central of Georgia became 100% diesel- 
ized in April with the delivery of 12 more Alco- 
GE diesels... modern motive power that sym- 
bolizes the growing strength of this fine south- 
eastern railroad. 513-312 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE 
and 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 





























BAKER as-U-Mati¢ 


... ELECTRIC TRUCK OPERATING ECONOMY 
eee ees + GAS TRUCK INITIAL COST 





e 

gas-O-mati has the smoothest accel- 
eration and best “‘inch- 

ing’ characteristics of any fork truck, 
regardless of type of fuel or transmis- 
sion. It is ideal for ramp work, for tier- 

ing, and for long or short haul opera- 
tions. In fact it will perform almost any 
fork truck job better and cheaper. 


aS “ sy 
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1255 WEST S8Oth STREET 
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THE BAKER-RAULANG COMPANY 


* 
aS-U-Mallt : 
is a revolutionary new gasoline- 


powered fork truck with elec- 
tric motor drive—designed from engine to drive 
wheels to incorporate the best features of both 
gas and electric trucks. 
The secret of its outstanding performance and 
amazing operating economy is the new Baker 
GAS-O-MATIC transmission system. A specially 
designed variable voltage generator provides an 
incredibly smooth unbroken acceleration curve 
—directly controlled by the gas throttle. 


ELIMINATION OF CLUTCH cures the biggest maintenance head- 


ache of gas-powered trucks. 


ELIMINATION OF CLUTCH AND GEAR SHIFT prevents jerky starts 


and “step-ladder”’ acceleration. 


7 ELIMINATION OF CONTROLLER AND RESISTANCE BANKS of 


electric and gas-electric trucks means fewer moving parts 
and results in less down time and lower maintenance costs. 


(jas | Matic will do everything a comparable 


straight gas truck can do—do most 
of it better and more economically . ... plus some 
things that straight gas cannot do. 
It will do almost everything a battery-powered fork 
truck can do—and some of it better... plus a few 
things that battery-power cannot do! 
—Yet it costs little more* than a straight gas truck of 
the same capacity, and only about half as much as a 
battery-powered electric with charger and two batteries! 


HE ga Dmg epic, con es “See os ag 


CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 





The Baker-Lull Corporation, Subsidiary, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Material Handling and Construction Equipment 


industrial trucks 
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WE HOPE TO SEE YOU 
AT 


| BOOTH K-16 tema 


Railway Supply Mfg. Exhibit 
Atlantic City — June 22-27 
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L564 RTE: CRIA 


High accelerations (‘‘G'‘s), as well as 
rapid changes in accelerations, damage 
both cars and lading and, every year, cost 
American railroads fantastic sums. 


““G" control is Waugh business. From the 
inception of the company, Waugh engin- 
eers specialized on devices designed to 
control harmful accelerations during the 
movement, starting and stopping and clas- 
sification of railroad cars. 


Out of this specialization in ‘G’’ con- 
trol came Waughmat Twin Cushions . 
the modern double-action draft gear which 


control ... Specify 


WAUGHMAT 


WAUGH EQUIPMENT COMPANY, New York 


is unconditionally A.A.R. approved and has 
been proven by more than 20 years service 
experience on American railroads. 


Waughmat Twin Cushions reduce “G” 
peaks but, far more important, they greatly 
reduce destructive violent changes in ““G'‘s, 
longitudinal and vertical jerks and jolts, to 
produce a corresponding shock reduction. 


It is shock that damages lading, Rapid 
changes in “G''s produce shock. Twin Cush- 
ions dampen “G” changes to a far greater 
degree than conventional draft gears. Re- 
sult: exceptional car and lading protection. 













A.A.R. APPROVED 
UNCONDITIONALLY 


* Chicago - St. Lovis - Canadian Waugh Equipment Company: Montreal 
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SINCLAIR GASCON OIL | 
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Today, more than 90 U. S. railroads prefer 
Sinclair GASCON®OILS. Only a tried, tested and outstanding 
oil could make and keep a record such as this. 


SINCLAIR LITHIU 


Something new and already proved superior for Diesel 
locomotive and car journal bearing lubrication. 
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Three years of extensive testing have proved JET to be 
unsurpassed for heavy-duty work in Diesel traction motor gears. 







































Only Sinclair Diesel Fuel contains the amazing 
rust inhibitor RD-119®. Used regularly, it effectively 
stops damaging rust and corrosion in fuel systems. 
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~FROLLER BEARING GREASE 
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__ SINCLAIR DIESEL FUEL 























SINCLAIR RAILROAD LUBRICANTS 
---for Superior Diesel Performance 





SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY ¢« RAILWAY SALES « NEW YORK « CHICAGO « ST. LOUIS « HOUSTON 
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Automatic submerged arc welder, shown in 
the process of welding the Zee bar 
sill, produces a continuous, smooth, even 


weld obtaining maximum penetration. 


THIS QUALITY EQUIPMENT IS TYPICAL OF THAT USED IN OUR MT. VERNON PLANT 


center 


All welded underframe is jigged and held in 
rotating positioner to provide the most effi- 
cient type of welding. Many of the sub- 
assemblies in the underframes are produced 


6 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE - 


with automatic welding equipment. 


CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


The long reach of this portable pneumati 
yoke riveter, which drives the rivets an 
bucks them at the same time, helps thes 
men produce sides more efficiently. 
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BOX CAR 


Dependable Service With Savings 


Here for your consideration is another in the series of standard 
freight cars Pressed Steel Car Company offers—the PSC 
Standard “Economy” Box car—designed and built to keep 
abreast of ever increasing demands for economical and 

durable freight car equipment. 





You have in this box car the economy that comes with 
improved design features and line technique... the long-run 
economy realized only when quality materials are used...and the 
economy of first class workmanship. 


You have these and many other advantages when purchasing 
your freight car equipment from the company that built the 
first all-steel freight car...and has been keeping pace with 
the requirements of the railroads ever since. 


iOIS 





You are invited to visit with our representative at the R.§. M.A. EXPOSITION 


American Railway Car Institute Exhibit at Convention Hall and the Track Exhibit, Atlantic City, June 22-27th incl. 






































6 YEARS 
ROAD TEST 
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$1,000,000 
RESEARCH 
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The time-proven wheel that gives 
Extra Strength...Extra Wear... 










Extra Stamina for Heavy Braking 
FOR TOUGHEST FREIGHT SERVICE 


Get the inside story of the years of research and actual road 









ae a, Se. testing that underlie the development of the Southern cast 
1X steel wheel. Be sure to get a copy of this new technical 
bulletin in Booth 17-21 at the R. S. M. A. show, or from 


your Brake Shoe representative. 
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PARK AVENUE 
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See it in Booth 17-21 


at Atlantic City 


1.5% carbon makes the Southern AARX-2 steel 
wheel metallurgically unique. Years of testing 
show that this steel wheel gives unusual dura- 


bility, even in the most severe freight service. 
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OF WORN DIESEL 
ALUMINUM PISTONS 


WITH THE 


AIRCOMATIC PROCESS 











Te REIT NET ce HIN 


AUTOMATIC — The Aircomatic Automatic 
Head is mounted on a lathe with an auxiliary 
wire feed to speed the rate of disposition 
and control heat “input.” Both coils supplying 
the filler metal are consumable electrodes, 
although only one carries the current. With 
this unit, the prepared ring groove area 

is filled in at a rate of 10 lbs. per hour! 

When the build-up is complete, the 
reclaimed piston may be machined 

to original dimensions. 





© Scouse yea Eg eae AOD 


MANUAL — Here an operator repairs 
cracked pistons with the inert-gas-shielded 
arc gun—the manual version of the Aircomatic 
Process. No flux . . . no slag removal required. 
Good visibility combined with the versatility 
of all-position welding gives you complete 
control of the welding puddle 

for delicate repair work. 


And remember, when you need oxygen... 
acetylene ... nitrogen ...and other industrial 
or rare gases, think of Air Reduction. 

A nation-wide distribution system is ready 
to supply your needs. 


Air REDUCTION 


® 60 East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y. 


OFFICES IN Air Reduction Sales Co. + Air Reduction Magnolia Co. + Air Reduction Pacific Co. 


MOST PRINCIPAL CITIES 


at the frontiers of progress yowll find 


Represented Internationally by Airco Company International 


Divisions of Air Reduction Company, Incorporated 
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SIMPLE AS 


Installed in a matter of seconds, 
ALCOLIps are specifically designed to 
overcome all the usual journal box lid 
troubles and to provide a lifetime of 
service. 


Wear on the eyes of the hood is elim- 
inated because the square-headed, 
locked retaining pin never rotates. This 
also prevents loss of lids and—coupled 
with the fact that a sturdy torsion spring 
seals the fully articulated cover tight— 
prevents lid vibration. 


To put all these advantages to work for 
you, send for complete information to 
your Atco sales representative in New 
York, Richmond, Cleveland, Chicago, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, San Francisco. 


ALCOLID 


PATENTED 
RAILWAY STEEL-SPRING DIVISION 
AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 
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ALCOLID 


installation... 





3 Push lid down to put spring under pressure 


¢° 


Align holes in lid with holes in box and 


insert square-headed retaining pin. 


and withdraw shipping pin. 


lose lid by pushing all the way down. 


Bend tab over head of retaining pin. 
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Head for Pullman- 











Visit the exhibits and use the Pullman “Standard” as a dependable 
measure of top quality, economy and performance for 
freight cars, and passenger cars. 
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Se ne 


Standard at Atlantic City! 


4 Here’s a worth-while suggestion: make the Pullman-Standard exhibits one of 
) your first stops at Atlantic City, June 22 to 26. 

See, for yourself, the features and advantages built into the 
Pullman-Standard cars which are bound to be the talk of the show. 


On track 3, you'll see the... 


: PS-1 Box Car e PS-2 Covered Hopper Car e PS-3 Hopper Car e The PS Cushion 
Underframe Model Demonstration e The Compartmentizer equipped PS-1 Box Car. 


On track 2, you'll see... 
The Superdome Car e The Sleeper with "S” type rooms. 


On these two tracks you'll see why the Pullman “Standard” has become 
recognized as a measure of excellence of design, engineering, 
construction and performance. 





YOUR NEEDS CREATE THE PULLMAN “STANDARD” 


PULLMAN -oTANDARD 


4 CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


SUBSIDIARY OF PULLMAN INCORPORATED 


ERRMSG TON 


79 EAST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
BIRMINGHAM, PITTSBURGH NEw YORK SAN FRANCISCO, WASHINGTON 






= 
; 
If you are unable to attend the show, mail the coupon for literature 
Pullman-Standard Cor Manufacturing Company 


79 East Adams Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me literature as checked below: 


() PS-1 Box Car [] Sleeping Car ([] Compartmentizer 

([] PS-2 Covered Hopper Cor [_] Dome Cor [_] Lading Strap Anchor 

{_] PS-3 Hopper Car [[] PS Cushion Underframe [_] Have a representative call 
([] PS-1 Accessories 

Nome Title 





Company 





Street. 





City. State 





? 
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For RQvtitya work.. 


with rock, metal, wood 
or loose materials... 
use an American 
Locomotive Crane! 


Here’s a job that may not have to be done 
again for years. But it proves the all-purpose 
usefulness of the super-smooth, fast-traveling 
American DiesELectric Locomotive Crane. 

Ordinarily, Great Northern Railway uses 
this 40-ton American for yard jobs that are 
common to railroads and industrial plants. It 
handles coal, cinders, and all kinds of loose ma- 
terials with a clamshell bucket. It loads, un- 
loads and stockpiles pipe, rails, steel and timber 
on the hook. It moves scrap at high speed with 
a big magnet. 

But here was an unusual emergency. Rocks 
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along this ocean wall, pounded by high seas, 
had slipped and rolled out of place. The Ameri- 
can DiesELectric, with diesel power to the 
deck, electric power to the trucks, was moved 
quickly out to the job. It retrieved the rocks 
with a grapple, and helped rebuild the wall. 
The heavy expense of quarrying and hauling 
new rock was saved; and the work was com- 
pleted in a hurry. 

Do you need this kind of high-speed, multi- 
purpose crane? Choose an American — Diesel 
or DiesELectric—in any size you need, from 25 
to 80 tons. 


For the 
BIG PRODUCTION 
jobs of industry... 
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f GOUGED AND TORN LINING! 





THE M-F LADING STRAP ANCHOR IS THE RESULT 
OF CONTINUOUS RESEARCH AND STUDY OF 
THE LOADING PROBLEM FROM ALL ANGLES: 


. Fewer claims—better lading protection! 

. Easier to apply—to new or old cars! 

. Less maintenance—eliminates damaged lining! 

. Cleaner—self-cleaning—no infestation harbors! 
. Easier to apply strapping! 


UHeWwnrn— 


A MAINTENANCE FREE 


k EASILY APPLIED AND EASILY USED | 






LADING STRAP ANCHOR 








CAR 


MAC LEAN-FOGG LOCK NUT COMPANY 


5535 North Wolcott Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois » In Canada: The Holden Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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... you ll see an actual demonstration of 


FREIGHT) 
ROLLER BEARING OPERATION! 


Stop by the Sts Exhibit. Section F, Spaces 34, 35, 36 and 37. See these FREIGHTER 
Roller Bearings. See, too, StS Roller Bearings for passenger cars and SS Traction Motor 
Bearings. See one of S{S’s Railway Sales Engineers —let-him show you why these bearings are 
your best anti-friction buy. S&F INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA.— manufacturers of SKF 
and HESS-BRIGHT bearings. 7410 


The product of the world’s widest experience in the application of roller bearings to railway 
passenger and freight cars and motive power, Si? FREIGHTER Roller Bearings offer these 
8 important economic and mechanical advantages: 





SEE Moximum safety — eliminates hot bex problem. 
REEEIC Better riding qualities — less lading damage. 
EEEXIZIS Minimum wear of wheels and truck parts. 

Lew lubrication cost. 

Long bearing life. 

EXEEIC Ecsy installation —no adjustments at assembly. 
SZZEIIIE Adaptability to proposed AAR standards. 
EXEZICIS Best overall economy. 
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ROLLER BEARING 
JOURNAL BOXES 





You'll See This Trade Mark On More 
Journal Boxes In Service On Passenger 
Cars, Freight Cars and Locomotives Than 
Any Other Trade Mark In The World. 
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BUCKEYE 


THE TRUCK WHICH 


PROVIDES A “CUSHION’’ 
BETWEEN LADING 


AND ROAD BED 


THE BUCKEYE C-R (CUSHION-RIDE) TRUCK OFFERS A UNIQUE COMBINATION OF THE 
BEST IN TIME PROVEN FEATURES AND MODERN DEVELOPMENTS. 


@ Integral box side frames with Buckeye §@ Best possible vertical, lateral and 
inverted U-Section tension members. alignment control provided by simple, 
durable and effective control parts. 
@ Flanged type (basket) spring seat il- 
lustrated. Conventional type can be @ Symmetrical friction wedges of hard- 
furnished if desired. ened cast steel with full width, long 
wearing bearing surfaces. — 
@ Full box section bolster ends protected 
by hardened steel wear plates. @ Low rate friction wedge springs for 
uniform action over long service life. 


®@ Easy visual inspection of control parts. 


@ Easy to assemble and 
to dismantle. 


@ Superior riding qual- 
ities and long main- 


tenance-free service. 
life. : 


THE BUCKEYE STEEL CASTINGS COMPANY 


New York, N. Y. Columbus, Ohio Chicago, lil. 


Buckeye Exhibit, Section Q, Spaces 17, 18, 19, Atlantic City Convention Hall 
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NOTICE TO SHIPPERS 
THIS CAR IS EQUIPPED WITH A 


{ 
i i / 
' xaname | STEEL « FLOOR « ; 


SECURE BLOCKIXG 
BY XAILIXG IXTO GROOVES 
BETWEEX THE FLOOR CHAXXELS 


New Yesterday... 
Established Today 











Made from tough N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE 
steel, N-S-F carries every kind of 
load—improves car availability. 





Time was, not so long ago, when NAILABLE STEEL 
FLOORING was a novelty—something entirely new and 
different in freight cars. Today, N-s-F has proved its ver- 
satility and value in thousands of applications. And for 
tomorrow—all signs point to N-s-F becoming the stand- 
ard for all cars requiring flat floors. 





Why? Simply because N-s-F does a better job for 
railroads and shippers alike. NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING 
withstands all types of loading—lift truck . . . clamshell 
. . magnet. It carries blocked and skidded loads, as well 
as bulk freight, with maximum security—makes every 


ibe ies: cine: 


gondola a double-duty car. 


os 


To lengthen car floor life . . . to cut freight damage 
claims . . . to improve revenue car mileage—use NAILABLE 
STEEL FLOORING, the standard of tomorrow. 





Faia ea 














— 
; NEW APPLICATIONS 
f METAL GRAIN STRIPS—to make boxcars leak- and vermin-proof. 
3 FLAT CARS—new hold-down features for greater safety. 
3 REFRIGERATOR FLOOR RACKS —eliminate maintenance... expand usability. 
: DOOR POST SECTION—to increase strength . . . eliminate nailing damage. 
i Q See new N-S-F applications, — — 
E listed at right, in cars at our ~~ | pe 
; track exhibit and in our space —. cS (8) GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION G3 
: #R-1 at the A.A.R. Conven- cums STEEL FLOOR DIVISION GF Ecorse, Detroit 29, Mich. “sa 









tion, Atlantic City, June 22-27. 


JCORPORATION 


PATENTS PENDING 


NATIONAL STEEL 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES IN: 53-SF-5 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, ST. LOUIS, ATLANTA, OMAHA, DENVER, SAN FRANCISCO, MONTREAL AND NEW YORK 








NATIONAL 
STEEL 
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- ALWAYS FOR PROGRESS 


SR 


—but to accomplish this, there is much more than meets the eye! 

For advancements in rolling stock, there are the INDISPENSABLE DEVICES 
down under between cars and locomotives and in the underframes... by 
which the principle of multiple unit operation has been advanced. 





SOME OF THE HIGHLY DEVELOPED COMPONENTS 
MAKING THIS POSSIBLE ARE INCLUDED IN WIDELY USED 


NATIONAL 


DRAW-GEAR ASSEMBLIES 


® COUPLERS 


® YOKES and 
ATTACHMENTS 


© DRAFT GEARS 























| NATIONAL MALLEABLE AND STEEL CASTINGS COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 
COUPLERS * YOKES * FREIGHT TRUCKS * DRAFT GEARS—RUBBER AND FRICTION + JOURNAL BOXES AND LIDS 





co EXPERIENCE FRO 
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THE RAILROADS in their forward programs—will demand more protection 
against impact for e passengers e lading « cars. 

To enhance “on-rail” function, National Rubber Cushioned 

Draft Gears have been proven for these requirements. 


> OPERATING GOALS < 


AND 





THE BEST IN DRAFT GEARS 








ees NATIONAL’S EFFECTIVE USE OF RUBBER, engineered to reduce 
sill-pressure upon cars and diesel locomotives, opposes damaging “end to end” shock. 
: Faster, longer and heavier trains—speeded up for improved service —are 
in the spotlight of nationwide commerce. 
Whether over the hump in huge new classification yards at increased switching 


speeds, in quicker terminal make-up, or high-balling on line, 
NATIONAL RUBBER GEARS are recognized for marked performance. 


A-7422 


TYPES FOR ALL CLASSES OF SERVICE 


e MF-260* FREIGHT eMF-275* FREIGHT eMP-252 PASSENGER 
To fit AAR gear pocket length in AAR Std. yokes 


* AAR Certified. This not required for passenger service. 


FOLDERS AVAILABLE ON REQUEST TYPICAL ARRANGEMENT 


shi 


il RUBBER PADS 


RUBBER BONDED TO STEEL PLATES 


cool) COMBAT IMPACT 





DRAW-GEAR ASSEMBLY 
AS SHOWN) “F” COUPLER AND ATTACHMENTS 
MF-275-1 RUBBER GEAR 


NATIONAL’S POSITION IS UNIQUE AS PRODUCER OF 
“COMPLETE DRAW-GEAR ASSEMBLIES” 
COUPLERS + YOKES « DRAFT GEARS* 
FOR 
CARS AND DIESELS 


*RUBBER AND FRICTION TYPES 


































































FAR-AIR Filter 


Many of the major railroads in the 
country are standardizing on Far-Aii 
filters for diesel locomotive and car 
body ventilation. Rigid field 

tests have proved that Far-Air’s 
unique herringbone-crimp design 
and sturdy construction assure 
better performance under the most 
severe operating conditions. 

Filter service is less frequent because 
of greater dirt-holding capacity 
with less pressure loss. 





Diesel Engine 
Assemblies 


The wide variety 
available makes these 
assemblies practical 
for use on all types of 
engines. Design 
standardization 
provides 
interchangeability of 
Far-Air filters. Many 
major railroads us« 
Far-Air DEA units as 
standard equipment. 





FARR COMPANY 


Los Angeles - Chicago 


FAR-AIR Dynamic Grille 


co 
nn 





Farr-designed equipment to eliminate 
foreign particles from air induction systems 
on moving equipment without interfering 
with air requirements. Practical for a 
number of applications and available in 
stainless or plain steel in a variety of sizes. 


FAR-AIR EC-2 Unit 


Engine and compressor filter 
assemblies available 
in a wide range of sizes. 





Oil Eliminator 
New type, high 
efficiency unit designed 
for crankcase 
scavenging service. 
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FAR-AIR Utility Washer & Oiler 


This equipment cuts filter maintenance costs, 
allows one-man operation, automatic 

control, positive oiling, and permits immediate 
use of filters after servicing. Catalogs 
available on both large.and small size units. 








Farr Company 
P. O. Box 10187 Airport Station 
Los Angeles 45, California 


*Trade Mark Reg. 


- New York 


Mf'd under license by Control Equipment Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada. 
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There is NO COMPRESSOR comparable 
to THIS UNLOADING 
a) ae 





AUTOMATIC CAPACITY CONTROL ... . provided by built-in cylinder un- 
loaders. In response to suction pressure changes, the cylinders are unloaded 
in sequence providing 100%, 75%, 50% and 25% capacity, resulting in sub- 
stantial power economy 

LOAD-FREE STARTING ... initially unloaded cylinders result in low starting 
current to the compressor motor 

REPLACEABLE MOVING PARTS ...every moving part subject to wear is 
readily removable and interchangeable 

VAPOR CUSHIONED VALVES... refrigerant gas, trapped in valve guide 
recesses, cushions the travel of the valves for longer valve life and quieter 
operation 

POSITIVE PRESSURE LUBRICATION ... built-in direct-driven oil pump insures 
constant lubrication for all moving parts 


MAGNETIC OjL CLEANING .. . two magnetic drain plugs keep metallic 
particles out of oil... safeguarding bearings and other moving parts 


SAFETY cs COMPANY “ 


NEW YORK CH/CAGO PHILADELPHIA. ST iLOU/S SAN FRANC/SCO NEW HAVEN MONTREAL 


g SAFETY COMPANY PRODUCTS INCLUDE: Air-conditioning Equipment @ Genemotors @ Generators @ Fans @ Regulators @ Blower Units 
Lighting Fixtures @ Switchboards @ Luggage Racks @ Motor Alternators @ Dynamotors @ Motor Generators @ Dual Voltege MG Sets Be) 
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watch out for 


DISPLACED PACKING 





How you can teke cere of 
Mr. Solid Journal Bearing 


WRITE FOR THESE FREE BOOKLETS AND POSTERS TO HELP 
BOX PACKERS, OILERS, AND INSPECTORS DO A BETTER JOB 
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VISION 


s i: 8, PLANTS IN: 
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Ask for your better maintenance 
program consisting of — 


© POSTERS for your yards 
¢ BOOKLETS for your men 


This program is designed to supplement your 
instructions about servicing journal bearings. 

Of course, there are instructions on the proper care 
of solid journal bearings in freight cars. Most of 
these make pretty dry reading for the men who do 
the work—the box packers, car oilers and inspectors. 
So National Bearing has initiated this program to 
help them do a better job. The program consists of 
two parts—a series of posters, similar to the one 
shown on the left hand page. You may have as 
many as you require for your yards. Upon receipt 

of your order for posters, the booklet on how to take 
care of solid journal bearings for the box packers, 
oilers and inspectors will be submitted for your 
approval. If you approve it, then ask for the number 
of copies you need for your men. Both posters 


and booklets are free. 


Service-proved facts about solid journal bearings: 


e easiest to maintain « most liberal tolerance 


e simplicity of design « lowest running friction + lowest cost 


e lightest weight « standard for interchange 








ST. LOUIS, MO., MEADVILLE, PA., NILES, OHIO, PORTSMOUTH, VA., ST. PAUL, MINN., CHICAGO, ILL 

























































UNSEEN 


in the picture... 


But Teletype is there, providing accurate, 
dependable printed communications. On 59 
of the country's leading railroads, Teletype 


helps keep trains on time, promotes economy 


and safety. 
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MAKES ONE TRACK MOVE 





MORE FREIGHT FASTER! 


#7 feature in this revolutionary radio system for railroads 


Here’s the missing link in railroad communications . . . 
instant voice contact with any train anywhere .. . 
regardless of its location, the weather or the terrain. 
Called Bendix Centralized Radio Control, it opens up 
new ways to substantial savings. There is no need to 
scrap or duplicate your present equipment. Bendix CRC 
is integrated with your present communication system. 


How it works 
By two way radio the dispatcher and train crew can 
talk to each other any time directly or through attended 
or unattended wayside stations. The conductor in the 
caboose can talk to his engineer. There can be instant 
voice contact from one train to another. Bendix CRC 
permits instantaneous supervision and control of train 
movement. 
What it accomplishes 

With Bendix Centralized Radio Control, breakdowns 
and emergencies are immediately made known. Freight 
classification is speeded. Longer freights move faster 
with fewer accidents to rolling stock. Breakdowns and 
emergencies get immediate attention. Single tracks can 
handle larger volume both ways. Better “‘meets” and 
changes of “‘meets” are possible. Unscheduled stops 
seeking information are eliminated. Knowing locations, 
conditions and speed of trains eliminates delays at 
interlocking plants, or when entering and departing 
yards. And there are a host of other time-saving reasons. 


“Bendix ww: MOST TRUSTED NAME IN Radio 
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Send for the free Bendix booklet that gives you even 
more facts why so many railroad managements, seeking 
new sources of revenue, are enthusuastic over the 
potential and actual economies of instant radio control 
between trains, wayside stations and division head- 
quarters. 


BENDIX RADIO 


BALTIMORE 4, MARYLAND 


A DIVISION OF BENDIX 
AVIATION CORPORATION 


EXPORT SALES: Bendix International Division 
72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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BALDWIN DIESEL PISTONS, like 
all Baldwin replacement parts, are 
carefully designed and precisely fabri- 
cated to give outstanding performance 
and durability. Their cylindrical wear- 
ing characteristics reduce liner re- 
placement costs and eliminate the need 
for “oversizing.” Extra cooling coils 
and pressure lubrication assure rapid, 





USE Genuine BALDWIN DIESEL PARTS 


complete heat transfer and continuous 
lubrication for long service life. 

Avoid the double penalty of idle 
engine time and extra labor costs! Use 
only genuine Baldwin diesel replace- 
ment parts available at Baldwin’s seven 
warehouses, conveniently located to 
help you maintain the peak perform- 
ance of your Baldwins. 
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DEPT. 7339, PHILADELPHIA 42, PA. « OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Careful craftsmanship and precision 
machining guarantee the unmatched 
quality of Baldwin parts. Here a 
multiple spindle drill assures accu- 


rately located holes in pistons. 





Boring wrist pin holes on both sides 
of a piston in one precision operation. 























Fast, on-time performance of New York Central freight and 


passenger service has long been a matter of record. 


Helping the Central maintain this performance are depend- 
able Diesel-electrics which use chromium-vanadium and 
other types of vanadium steels for many of their vital parts. 


For example, many of the Central’s Diesels have drawing 
motor pinions and gears made of chromium-vanadium steel 


Crack trains on the (AISI 6145) to give maximum wear resistance, high 


strength and toughness. Other parts such as crankshafts, 


New York Central System valve springs and couplers use vanadium steels to obtain 








the right combination of ductility, toughness, and fatigue t 
get longer service life “"""~ 
To find out how vanadium steels can be engineered to fit ‘ 
thanks to your railroad equipment needs, call our nearest 

technical representative today. He will be glad to put his 
experience to work for you. . 
: 
} 
i 
% 























«om VANADIUM CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
en DETROIT « CHICAGO «+ CLEVELAND « PITTSBURGH 


AND METALS 
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: Modern production methods and triple 

, inspection insure the high quality of 

. < GRINNELL PIPE FITTINGS 
The combination of finest materials, modern equipment, latest 


a 


production techniques and rigid controls makes the complete 
line of cast iron and malleable iron Grinnell Pipe Fittings as 
Comparator checks accuracy 


of chamfer and threads to as- fine as money can buy. 
sure easy starting, running-up 
and tight joints. 


AAR EXTRA HEAVY PIPE FITTINGS 


Grinnell also manufactures a complete line of AAR Extra Heavy 
Pipe Fittings and Unions — made in rigid conformity to the speci- 
fications and recommended practice for the Association of American 
Railroads. When you specify “Grinnell”, you can depend on the 
highest quality. 


GRINNELL Whenever you order pipe fittings, be sure to get in touch with 


WHENEVER PIPING IS INVOLVED your nearby Grinnell Warehouse or Distributor. 


Grinnell Company, Inc., Providence, Rhode Island ° Coast-to-Coast Network of Branch Warehouses and Distributors 


Manufacturer of: pipe fittings * welding fittings * forged steel flanges * steel nipples * engineered pipe hangers and supports 
Thermolier unit heaters * Grinnell-Saunders diaphragm valves * prefabricated piping °* Grinnell automatic fire protection systems 
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WE ARE NOW WASHING "SANTA FE" 
PASSENGER TRAIN WINDOWS AND SIDES ON 
THREE TRACKS AT ALBUQUERQUE: 








CROWE & ABRAHAMSON 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


** La] 30 . e ©6 
¥ ? a A LETTER 
Mr. Clyde P,. Ross, 
| President, 
i Ross and White Company, 
hieago Daily News Building, (ENTIRELY UNSOLICITED) 


Chicago, 6, Illinois. 


saan FROM A PROMINENT 


On Sunday, January 2nd., 1953, I was a passenger 
on the Super Chief, Santa Fe Railroad. At Albuquerque, New 


Mexioo, the train stopped for 10 minutes. I went out onto 
the platform and became much interested and somewhat amazed | 

at the operation and efficiency of a power-driven Wilson 

car-washer which was proceeding slowly and washing the sides 


of the train. I believe the train stopped in the Station 

10 minutes and 2 or 3 minutes before that time elapsed, the 
’ 

train, of some 14 coaches, had been completely washed. 


As above stated, I was much intrigued and impressed a 
by the entire idea and the ext raordinary efficiency of this 
machine. I noticed the name f your Company on the si de and 
thought possibly you might be leased to have the reaction < . 
al IT'S TRUE — WE ARE 


a lay person. 


DOING IT WELL 


truly yours, 


ee Peon 








Due to the success of the Santa Fe 
operation, one of these Wilson 
washers has now been ordered 
by the Rock Island Lines for use 
at Minneapolis, and two by the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and 
Pacific Railroad for use at Miles 
City, Montana. The Bangor and 
Aroostook Railroad Company 
have ordered one for washing the 
sides of their refrigerator cars for 
North Maine Junction, Maine. 





NOTE: The above is a new field—but we have 29 
“Wilsons” washing trailers and vans successfully. 


ROSS AND WHITE COMPANY. 4"... 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS BUILDING, CHICAGO 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS BUILDING, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
CLYDE P. ROSS, President e DAVID E. WHITE, Vice-President e CARLETON P. ROSS, Contracting Engineer 
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What the Institute of Thread Machiners Means to You 


The Institute of Thread Machiners was organized to improve and standardize its 

industry’s products ... to cooperate with the nation’s railroads and with the Asso- 

ciation of American Railroads in solving journal box lubrication problems. 
Much has been done and the program is a continuing one. 


Railroads are now being supplied with a new, high quality Journal Box 
Packing. It meets or exceeds all AAR specifications. And, if used 
properly, it reduces hot boxes. 


This new packing is produced by the manufacturers listed on 
this page. It is a better packing and a consistently uniform 
packing because the Institute of Thread Machiners has 
made it so. Look for the Institute’s seal of approval on 

every bale. 


You can be sure that you are getting only the 

best in Journal Box Packing when it carries 

this seal ... your guarantee of consistent, 
high quality. 
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JOURNAL BOX PACKIN 


MANUFACTURED ACCORDING TO 
A. A. R. SPECIFICATIONS 
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Institute of Thread Machiners, IC. 141 cast sth street, New York 17 


ATLAS FIBERS CO., INC., Glendale, L. !. JOHN J. McGRATH, INC., Philadelphia, Pa. THE PITTSBURGH WASTE CO., INC., Swissvale, Pa. 
MEYER BURSTEIN & SONS, Neenah, Wisconsin MILLER WASTE MILLS, INC., Winona, Minn. RIVERSIDE MILLS, Augusta, Ga. 

DALLAS WASTE MILLS, Dallas, Texas NATIONAL WASTE COMPANY, New York, N. Y. ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Perth Amboy, N. J. 
THE J. MILTON HAGY WASTE WORKS, Philadelphia, Pa. O'NEILL BROTHERS, INC., Philadelphia, Pa. SOUTHLAND MANUFACTURING Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va. 


LAYOR MANUFACTURING CO., Jacksonville, Fla. TWIN CITY TEXTILE MILLS WASTE CO., St. Paul, Minn. 
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Photo courtesy of Pennsylvania R. R. 


Obedient — to the lightest touch! 


The N. P. Automatic End Door Operator travels in the 
best company and is found on famous trains of the nation’s 
leading railroads. 

Responding quickly, even to a child's command, these 
Operators are completely safe, dependable, sensitive. A 
touch releases the latch . . . and the end door opens, then 
closes gently after the passenger has gone by. 

Found on new and remodeled coaches, these simple, 
rugged Operators control swinging and sliding doors. 
They reflect the engineering experience gained by 
National Pneumatic in nearly fifty years of leadership in 
the manufacture of Door Control equipment. 

For complete details, write for Publication #1063. 


National Pneumatic Co. 


INCORPORATED 


BOSTON 19, MASS. Other Offices in New York * Chicago « Detroit 
Philadelphia + Represented in Canada by Railway and Power 
Engineering Corp., Ltd., Toronto 
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Provide Longer Service Life .... 
Lower Maintenance Costs on — 


Generators Automatic Stopping and Undercar Accessories 
Signal Equipment Wayside Equipment Passenger Car Vestibule 
Train Communication Air Conditioning and Diaphragms 

Systems Ventilating Equipment Maintenance Car Engine 
Electronic Control Passenger Car Luxury Mountings 

Equipment Equipment Traction Motors 





Brake Hanger Support. 





Booth 13N 
Atlantic City 
June 22-27 
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20 Ton Capacity Compressor for 
air conditioning installation. 
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Booth 13N 
Atlantic City 
June 22-27 
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When track is planned and laid with utmost care, 
it stands up as a splendid tribute to management. 
Fine roadbeds are not only safer, but in the long 
run they are more economical. They require less 
frequent tightening and repair work. The cost of 
up-keep is far less. 


IMPROVED |FIIPOWIERS 


IMPROVE TRACK 


THE NATIONAL LOCK WASHER COMPANY 
Newark 5, New Jersey, U. S. A. 


A complete line of railway spring washers 















































Here a 250-pound tup is dropped on the 
hub of a wheel. Number of drops now 
increased 25%. Even so, it is a mighty rare 
occasion when the new AMCCW chilled 
car wheel breaks under this severe test. 





In good supply 
Available locally 
Short-haul delivery 
Reduced inventory 
Low first cost 


tougher tecte 
for a tougher wheel 


the new AMCCW wheel proves it can take it 
in the tests now in effect at all AMCCW plants 





In this test, molten metal is poured around the tread of a cold wheel, 
setting up thermal strains similar to those encountered in prolonged 
braking. The slightest evidence of cracking disqualifies a wheel. 
Length of test time now increased 25%. 


All AMCCW wheels are now being inspected on the 
basis of more severe test specifications, voluntarily 
adopted by the Association in February, 1953. 


These same specifications will be considered by the 
AAR at its June convention. If adopted, the illustrations 
on this page will serve as a preview of the new official 
requirements on the drop and thermal tests. 


Even if not adopted by the AAR, the Association will 
continue to inspect and test on the basis of these 

new requirements. The tougher tests are a logical 
development of the improved chilled car wheel 

now being produced in AMCCW plants. 


See us in Booth K-2, Atlantic City 


Association of Manufacturers of Chilled Car Wheels 





Low exchange cost 
Increased ton mileage 
High safety standards 

AMCCW plant inspection 
Easier shop handling 
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445 North Sacramento Boulevard, Chicago 12, Ill. 


Albany Car Wheel Co. + American Car & Foundry Co. 
Marshall Car Wheel & Foundry Co. - Griffin Wheel Co. 
Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co. » Southern Wheel (American Brake Shoe Co.) 
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Skylift Trucks 
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COMPARE 
THESE 
FEATURES 


New "Standard” Automatics bring famous, money-saving 
Skylift quality within price reach of every business 










TRUCK 
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UTO- 
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FEATURE A 












. protection against motor 
from 
lift, less wear 
minimum current draw 


























Only Automatic Skylifts have 
Silicone insulated motors 

Ball bearing mounted carriage 
rollers 















and 
Full magnetic contro! with 
protection 


Spur and Hypoid gear drive 
enclosed in oil bath 









Safety—lowest maintenance 







Maximum efficiency under all 
load conditions 




















iti ; lunger 
Ca pacities Patented duolift rams with mares} Protects ram plung 
1000 to return from dirt, 
4000 Highest lift speed of any Does more work—faster 
ic truck - ~ 
pounds electric Better wearing quality, 







Heavy section rolled 
steel 












Locks load in position 
if line 


Minimum down time, 
lowest maintenance costs 












Hydraulic Safety Fuse 


Greatest accessibility 
for maintenance 


Now, for the first time, Automatic makes available to 
industrial truck users a new line of battery-operated Sky- 
lift fork trucks at new low prices...with MORE MONEY- 
SAVING FEATURES than any other electric truck. 


Built for Trouble-Free, Heavy-Duty Service 
These rugged, new “Standard” Skylifts... built to give 
long, repair-free service, maximum maneuverability and 
smooth, fast, dependable operation...are equalled by no 
other truck for quality, price and performance. 

Before you buy any lift truck, get the complete money- 
saving facts on the amazing materials handling savings 
these new Automatic “Standard” Skylifts will bring to 
your business! 2000 Ib. model only $357 50% §.0.8. chicago 


PRICE IN U.S.A, 





*Monolift Model 


e ° 
85 West 87th Street, Dept. H-3 
GET ALL THE FACTS—MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY & Antoma Chicago 20, Illinois 
~_3 ® 


Without obligation, please send me full details and prices on 
your new line of low price “Standard” Skylift trucks. 





Company Name 
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ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
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We know she’s comfortable 


ina Shap Al op “ seat 


because we've got the facts 


about her figure... 


Yes, good, sound, scientific facts! Dr. Earnest A. Hooton, world 
famous anthropologist of Harvard University, spent two years 
conducting exhaustive tests on body dimensions for Heywood- 
Wakefield Company. His recommendations, checked by our own 
independent research on body measurements in various positions 
of recline, served as the basis for the superbly comfortable 
“Sleepy-Hollow” coach seating. In fact, the findings of both 
surveys served not only to build the “Sleepy-Hollow” line, but 
to adjust measurements on all Heywood-Wakefield seating to 
guarantee the greatest possible comfort to the largest number 


of passengers. 


The Car Construction Committee of the Association of American 
Railroads has approved the standard dimensions tabulated in 
Heywood-W akefield’s “A Survey on Seating.” Copies are available 


free of charge on request. 










HEYWOOD- 
WAKEFIELD 






EST.1826 


























The Matchless Comfort of the 


Slap Dota 


is a Prized Feature of Leading 


Railroads Across the Nation 
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*““SLEEPY-HOLLOW” 
COACH SEAT NUMBER 820C 


Scientifically engineered to incorporate Dr. Hooton’s 
recommendations, the 820C gives full body support 
from head to knees in any of the many positions of 
recline. The body-shaped, channeled cushion con- 
struction forms a continuous supporting surface and 
the back is fitted with an adjustable foot rest for 


added comfort. 
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To be shown for the first time at the Railway Supply 
Manufacturers Association Convention. New, “Sleepy- 
Hollow” adjustable head rest with patented Heywood friction 
hinge that operates without levers, buttons or gadgets. Friction hinge 


allows any position within 6 inch range of the adjustable feature. 


STANDARD FEATURES 


Square, tubular steel frame, rigidly braced 
and welded. 


Rotating mechanism: standard, patented “E” type. 


Stainless steel trim and pedestal. 


Pressed steel, fabricated arm rests, Vinyl covered. 


Patented, multi-position ratchet, screw-type 
reclining mechanism with fingertip control. 
Individual, easily detachable, rubber filled backs. 

Smooth sliding, spring supported, rubber 
“bun” construction. 

Upholstered, rubber filled arm caps. 

Center arm rest, folding or stationary, optional. 


Individual, adjustable, 4-position, rubber covered, 


oval steel foot rests. 


Stainless steel ash tray built into arm rest, optional. 


Upholstery materials as specified. 


Net weight: 179 lbs. 


HEYWOOD- 
WAKEFIELD 





EST. 1826 





HEYWOOD- 
WAKEFIELD 


EST. 1826 








QUALITY CONSTRUCTION 


and easy maintenance due to ready accessibility of all re- 
placement parts assure the long range economy of Heywood- 
Wakefield “Sleepy-Hollow” railway seating. Let one of our 
representatives give you complete details of this great line 


right away. 


BE SURE TO SEE THE HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD 

EXHIBIT (SPACE D-1) AT THE RAILWAY SUPPLY 

MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
JUNE 22-27TH, ATLANTIC CITY 
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Make Your Own Hose Lines with Aonoaetp 


MATCHED Hose and Fittings 





INVENTORY! 
DOWNTIME! 


Aeroquip Fittings are designed, developed, and produced to go with Aeroquip 
Hose. They form such a foolproof combination that Aeroquip guarantees per- 
formance. Thus, the hose lines made right in your own plant always measure 
up to Aeroquip’s exacting standards of quality, the highest in the industry. 
A small supply of Aeroquip Bulk Hose and Fittings assures you of quick hose 
line replacements at all times ... and Aeroquip Fittings are detachable 
and may be used again and again when making new hose assemblies. 


_ \eroquip 


AEROQUIP CORPORATION, JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


SALES OFFICES: BURBANK, CALIF. « DAYTON, OHIO « HAGERSTOWN, MD. « HIGH POINT, N.C. © MIAMI SPRINGS, FLA, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, ¢ PORTLAND, ORE. «© WICHITA, KAN. * TORONTO, CANADA 
AEROQUIP PRODUCTS ARE FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS IN U.S.A. AND ABROAD 
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The NEWT-H Exide-lronclad 











* 207 more capacity in the same space 
*~ Lowest cost per AH. to own and operate 












exclusive Exide-Ironclad construction 
—the slotted tube positive plate—and 





| For all industrial electric trucks! 











The new T-H Exide-Ironclad more 
than meets the heavier demands on 
all types of battery-powered haulage 
equipment. It offers 20°% more capac- 
ity in the same space—WITHOUT 
SACRIFICE OF LONG LIFE! 


The Thrifty Hauler incorporates the 


new structural materials that permit 
the use of larger positive plates, 
resulting in greater capacity. 


The T-H line of Exide-Ironclad Bat- 
teries includes capacities for all bat- 
tery-powered haulage units. 





Visit Exide at the A.A.R. 
Railway Supply Manufacturers 
Association Show 
Atlantic City—June 22-27 




















Now-more than ever before, | === 
your BEST POWER BUY AT ANY Prag 


1888... DEPENDABLE BATTERIES FOR 65 YEARS...1953 
THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 2 + Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


“EXIDE”, “EXIDE-IRONCLAD”, “SILVIUM", “PORMAX", Reg. T.M. U.S. Pat. Of 












Battery 
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SWANKY STREAMLINERS-----°"" 





0: passenger flyers, mighty freights or yard 
switchers, in fact, wherever trains roll, you'll 
find Bendix fuel injection equipment helping 
to speed schedules and cutting operating costs. 
For Bendix fuel injection equipment is the 
product of an organization famous for its 
unique ability to combine precision engineering 
with quality production. 

Bendix engineers are long experienced in work- 
ing with diesel manufacturers from blueprint 


@ 
SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION or BENAIN 


Western Market Office: 582 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 








op stunDY SWITCHERS.....YOU Cay DEPEWp 
cee ae 0 
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stage to the finished product in order to 
accomplish the utmost in power plant efficiency. 


The unexcelled manufacturing facilities of 
Bendix then assure that engineering design is 
translated into fuel injection equipment, effi- 
ciently and economically, with production 
schedules geared precisely to demand. 


That’s why you'll find with each passing year 
more and more Bendix fuel injection equip- 
ment “working on the railroads”. spec. us. par. oF 


AVIATION CORPORATION 





BENDIX 





Be sure to visit the 


BENDIX EXHIBIT 
BOOTH G-11—AUDITORIUM FLOOR 


FUEL INJECTION 
"EQUIPMENT 




















Association of American Railroads Convention 
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aved! Over <450.00 a mile 


a year on track maintenance 







THIS WAY 


BY PREVENTING THIS 


The “how” of such outstanding savings is the tough, 
resilient abaca fibre tie pad compounded with VinyLrre 
Brand Resins. According to the manufacturer, eight 
years of use showed that these pads reduced tie re- 
placements by an estimated 30%, the costs of track 
tamping and track gauging by 20% and 50% respectively. 
By conservative estimate, this is a net saving of at least 
$452.30 per mile, per year! 

These rugged tie pads are made of wiry abaca fibres 
impregnated with Viny.rre Resins. The elastomeric 
resins used make the pad hug the tie surface, grip the 
spikes as they're driven through! So tight is this bond, 
it seals out destructive moisture, sand and cinders . 
even makes it possible to use smaller tie plates! The pad 
is completely resilient—absorbing within itself the cut- 


’ The wiry abaca fibres, embedded 
in VINYLITE Resins, run at ran- 
dom—lengthwise, crosswise and 
diagonally—for uniform strength 
in all directions. There is no 
grain to permit delamination. 


= 
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ting, pounding pressures of tie plates. It gives longer 
life to regular and insulated joints ... greatly reduces 
rail end batter. 

Tie pads made with Viny.ire Resins are highly resist- 
ant to oxidation, sunlight, brine, oil, acids, most solvents, 
alkali, insects and vermin. They do not become brittle in 
severe cold, nor flow in extreme heat. For details on these 
tie pads, write F. Burkart Mfg. Co., St. Louis 7, Mo. or, 
for further information on other applications of BAKELITE 
and Viny.ite Resins and Plastics, direct your inquiry to 
Dept. RE-73. Ask for the booklet “Viyy irre Resins and 
Plastics —Their Forms, Properties, Applications.” 


Data courtesy F. Burkart Manufacturing Company, St. Louis 7, Mo. 





inylite 


BRAND 


RESINS 
/B\ 


TRADEXKCO J mark 
BAKELITE COMPANY 


A Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 








CC) 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 












































Ignitron motive-power 


AC-DC rectifier tube pioneers 
new electric-locomotive efficiency 


The Westinghouse Ignitron Tube now adds the advantage of 
economical, easy-to-transmit a-c power to the efficiency and 
dependability of d-c traction motors. 

Two characteristics of this application contribute many 
benefits. A standard d-c traction motor can be used, with its 
ability to develop high torque at low speed and efficient per- 
formance at high speed while retaining low initial and low 
maintenance costs. The Ignitron tube also permits equal 
adaptability to either 25 or 60-cycle power, making practical the 
extension of railroad electrification at commercial frequencies. 

Proof of the Ignitron locomotive’s capability was convinc- 
ingly demonstrated when it hauled 161 loaded coal cars for 
130 miles at an average of 32 mph! In the measure of freight 
service performance, this typical run yielded an exceptional 
434,980 gross ton-miles per train-hour. 

This Westinghouse locomotive features a number of signifi- 
cant operating advantages: Smooth, uniform starting and accel- 
eration ... ability to “hang on” at low speeds... lowered 
maintenance costs... higher tractive force...and easier riding. 
And by continuing to focus extensive research on the problem 
of better equipment for the railway industry, Westinghouse 
demonstrates its ability to further railroad economies and 
provide the ultimate in efficient, low-cost motive power. 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 


30, Pennsylvania. J-93498 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 


Westinghouse 
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70,000 freight cars have been built | 
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HEAVY REPAIR COST FOR 70-TON HOPPER CARS 


TYPICAL CONSTRUCTION AND 
STANDARD 


USING COR-TEN STEEL AND COPPER BEARING STEEL IN AAR 
Cost OF HEAVY REPAIRS | | 
‘ «SERVICE LIFE CONSTRUCTION dn | 


OF CAR WITH AND HEAVY | 
HEAVY REPAIRS REPAIR COSTS | PER YEAR | 





CONSTRUCTION cost | 
After After 


15 Years 20 Years 


Copper Bearing Steel $2,220.00 30 Years $7,720.00 


$5,500.00 


COR-TEN steel $2,525.00 $8,330.00 


$5,805.00 





Total Cost Per Car of Copper Bearing Steel 


Savings by vse of COR-TEN steel (10 Years’ additional service) - - 


Additional Cost of COR-TEN steel 


Net Saving Per Car over 40-Year Period 

















better with 


NORFOLK AND WESTERN: 
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1155 COR-TEN steel since 1934 


has standardized on High Strength Steel construction 
for open-top cars both new and rebuilt 





HE extensive freight car program that the Norfolk 
{i Western Railway Company now has under way 
includes the construction of 300 70-ton hopper cars, 1000 
70-ton gondola cars and heavy repairs to 645 50-ton 
hopper cars. All of this equipment will be built with 
corrosion-resisting U-S-S Cor-TEN steel body plates. 


What is more, these cars will be built with U-S’S 
Cor-TEN steel used in the same thicknesses as normally 
used for carbon steel body sheets. And for a very im- 
portant reason—to SAVE MONEY! 


With U’S’S Cor-TEN steel used in standard thick- 
nesses, Norfolk and Western expects to extend the life 
between heavy repairs by at least 33%. 


The long-time service tests made on hopper cars built 
half of U-S‘S Cor-TEN steel and half of copper steel, 
clearly indicate a substantially longer life expectancy for 
US'S Cor-TEN steel body sheets. Comparisons of service 
life on various railroads fully verify these findings. 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 


COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO © NATIONAL TUBE DIVISION, PITTSBURGH 


During their expected service life, these Cor-TEN- 
built Norfolk and Western hopper cars should require 
only one major repair in forty (40) years while similar 
cars of copper-bearing steel construction would require 
one major repair for a thirty (30) year life. Several rail- 
roads have estimated results of clear savings in mainte- 
nance costs between 5 to 6 times the extra cost for 
Cor-TEN steel construction. (See typical cost compari- 
son chart at left.) 


Our engineers who pioneered the application of U-S’S 
Cor-TEN steel 20 years ago will be glad to show you 
how this performance-tested steel can be used to pay 
equally desirable dividends in your equipment, either 
new or rebuilt. 


Don’t fail to look over the 70-ton N & W hopper car and 
other Cor-TEN steel cars at the Track Exhibit in Atlantic 
City during the June Convention. 





¢ AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, CLEVELAND 
TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA. 


UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS * UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


UNITED STATES STEEL 






























































@ Top quality backed by experienced engineering 
results in operating superiority at all times with 
the world famous C-O-TWO Squeez-Grip Carbon 
Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishers as well as the 
newer C-O-TWO Dry Chemical Type Fire Extin- 
guishers. Furthermore, modern manufacturing fa- 
cilities and extensive field testing, together with 
approvals such as the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc., Factory Mutual Laboratories and Govern- 
ment Bureaus assure you of fast, positive action the 
instant fire strikes. 


FIRE EXTINGUISHERS ; 
give 








With C-O-TWO Squeez-Grip Car- 


fast, positive 
tire protection 











ennai oxide is a clean, dry, non-damaging, 
non-conducting inert gas... smoth- 
ers fire in seconds, leaves no after 
fire mess ... highly effective on 
flammable liquid and electrical 
fires, as well as some surface fires 
involving ordinary combustible 
materials. The C-O-TWO Squeez- 
Grip Valve is the greatest single 
contribution to the releasing of 
carbon dioxide for first aid fire 
fighting .. . just squeeze lever to open... release to close. 
Convenient 21/2, 5, 10, 15 and 20 pound hand sizes... 
discharge horn non-conducting, shatterproof construc- 
tion. Also, convenient 50, 75 and 100 pound wheeled 
sizes ... available with sturdy, wide-faced wheels either 
with or without rubber tires, as well as available with or 
without discharge hose and horn protection cover. 


cen + 


piglet es 











With C-O-TWO Dry Chemical Type Fire Extin- 
guishers the heat-shielding dry chemical is a 
non-conducting, non-abrasive, non-toxic, finely 
pulverized powder compound .. . blankets fire 
instantly . . . exceedingly effective on flammable 
liquid, gas and electrical fires, as well as surface 
fires involving ordinary combustible materials. 
The exclusive inverting design renders constant 
free flowing dry chemical, assuring faster, more 
effective and complete discharge. 

Convenient 4, 20 and 30 pound hand sizes... 
no syphon tubes or valyes within the cylinder to 





MANUFACTURERS OF APPROVED FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 
Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishers 


become clogged or inoperative . .. discharge hose 
and squeeze type discharge nozzle remain empty 
until actuation takes place ... one piece remov- 
able top assembly. Also, convenient 150 pound 
wheeled size .. . sturdy, wide-faced wheels... 
discharge hose and two position discharge nozzle 
having soft or solid stream fully enclosed in pro- 
tection casing . . . footrail and dual bar handle 
provide easy inverting. 

Act now for complete free information on these 
fast, positive fire extinguishers. Remember fire 
doesn’t wait ... get the facts today! 


C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NEWARK 1 + NEW JERSEY 
C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT OF CANADA, LTD. * TORONTO 8 * ONTARIO 


Dry Chemical Type Fire Extinguishers Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


Built-in High Pressure and Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide 


Type Fire Extinguishing Systems AFFILIATED WITH PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





Built-In Smoke and Heat Fire Detecting Systems 
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AMCRECO 


PRESSURE 


TREATMENT means Longer Service Life 
Reduced Maintenance Costs 


In Amcreco cross ties, bridge timbers and piles, 
Lowry Process Pressure Treatment makes the 
big difference. The natural strength of the wood 
is preserved to assure long dependable service. 


That’s why Amcreco Products stand up for extra 
years under the ever increasing pounding of high 
speed rail traffic— have increased resistance to 


Amcreco the effects of climate, insects and fungi. For 
lower overall costs and reduced maintenance, it 
will pay you to specify Amcreco next time. 




























Creosoted ® Adzed and Bored 
Products Cross Ties 


® Bridge Ties 
@ Timbers 
@ Plank 






AMERICAN CREOSOTING COMPANY 
ee 


GEORGIA 
CREOSOTING 
COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 











COLONIAL 
CREOSOTING 
COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 









GENERAL SALES OFFICE—-CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
18 FIELD SALES OFFICES TO SERVE YOU 
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protection 


for cars and lading 


May we have the pleasure 
of seeing you at Booth K-3 
and K-4, Convention Hall 







WESTINGHOUSE ———— 
FRICTION DRAFT GEARS 
Certified A.A.R 
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ABSORPTION 
ENDURANCE 
STURDINESS 
CAPACITY 


Cardwell Westinghouse Co., Chicago 
238 Canadian Cardwell Co., Ltd... Montreal 
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PROTECTION 
Against Car Shortages... 


THANKS TO BATTERY POWER! 


Many of the nation’s foremost railroads protect themselves 
against car shortages by specifying Gould Kathanode 

Air Conditioning and Car Lighting Batteries. ‘These 
batteries are built for rough, tough service. They have extra 
reserve capacity for instant response to the high -rate 
requirements of compressors, motors, lights, heating coils, 
control devices and fans and for prolonged discharge 


on sidings, at stations or during train make-up. 


Specify 
GOULD KATHANODE 
Be sure to visit us at the A.A.R. Centennial, BATTERIES 
Atlantic City, June 22 to 27, Booth L-15. for Air Conditioning and 
Car Lighting 





BULB RA/LROAD BATTERIES 


GOULD-NATIONAL BATTERIES, INC., TRENTON 7, N. 4. 


Always Use Gould-National Automobile and Truck Batteries ©1953 Gould-Notional Botteries, Inc. 
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“Casey Honeywell” is making 
tracks for the fabulous “Treasure 
Chest” at Honeywell's “BC” 
booth, R.S.M. A. Convention, 
Atlantic City, June 22, 1953 


Free Prizes Daily 


Be sure you see the prize-packed “Treasure Chest” in 
the mysterious “BC” Honeywell booth at the R.S.M. A. 
Convention. 

Get your magic key so you'll be eligible for the 3 
valuable prizes awarded daily. 

All of Honeywell's famous railroad control systems 
will be on exhibit—including the new Steam System. 


So be sure you stop at the Honeywell booth! 
You may win one of the exciting free prizes! 
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Controlled Steam System 


Specially designed for existing railroad cars 


Now railroads can improve steam heating sys- 
tems on existing cars without extensive remod- 
eling! With this new Honeywell Steam System, 
temperatures can be controlled accurately, heat 
distribution can be improved and maintenance 
can be reduced on existing cars. Moreover, 
these important improvements can be made 
without installing a new liquid heating system ! 
Multi-jet distribution is the big feature of this 
new Honeywell system. This exclusive Honey- 
well feature distributes steam along the entire 
length of the floor heat surface. Heat is thus 
supplied evenly all along the car floor, which 
greatly improves passenger comfort in the car. 
Low maintenance is another extra—a feature 
the nation’s railroads are beginning to expect 
from Honeywell Control Systems! And rightly 


so! For example, this new steam system uses 
modulating valves which eliminate the wear and 
service problem common to other valves that 
are cycled rapidly between “open” and “closed”. 
Also, this new Honeywell system uses “‘main- 
tenance-free”’ sensitive-wire thermostats instead 
of mercury-tube thermostats, which normally 
require frequent replacement. 

This system includes Honeywell’s new push- 
button inspection panel that allows a quick, 
accurate test of the cooling and heating 
system. 

This new Honeywell Steam System for exist- 
ing cars is a companion to the famous Honey- 
well Moduflow Liquid Heating System which is 
recommended and is being used by more and 
more railroads for their new passenger cars. 


... another benefit to railroads from competitive buying 


This new Honeywell Steam System—that can 
mean much to railroads in savings on mainte- 
nance and better heating performance—was de- 
veloped under the competitive buying situation 
that now exists in the railroad car heating con- 
trol field. 


Ie is further evidence* that railroads have 


Kk 36% of all passenger cars on order as 
of May Ist, 1953, in the U.S. and 
Canada, will be equipped with 
Honeywell Heating Controls. 


benefited since Honeywell entered this market. 

Contact one of Honeywell's 104 key city 
offices—find out about the fine railroad service 
facilities each can provide. And be sure to ask 
about the new Honeywell Steam System. If you 
prefer information by mail, send the coupon 
bclow. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEY WO" LL REGULATOR CO 
Dept. RA-6-149, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 
Gentlemen: Please send me complete details on the new 


Honeywell Steam System. 


Honeywell i 2 
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See journal-box 
| packing demonstration 


BOOTH K-16 


| Railway Supply 
Manufacturer’s Exhibit 


ATLANTIC CITY 
JUNE 22-27 











LYPA 


Reprinted from Railway Age May 4, 1953 









The Plypak packing container was also subjected to 
extensive laboratory tests under which it demonstrated 
that it should produce considerable benefits in reducing 
hot boxes. Based on these laboratory tests, 3,000 70-ton 
hopper cars have been equipped with Plypaks. Ex- 
perience to date has justified our confidence in the ability 
of this device to reduce hot boxes. From April 1952 
through January 1953 the average percentage of our 
70-ton hopper cars equipped with Plypaks has been 2.94, 
yet these cars have accounted for only 0.77 per cent of 
the hot boxes on 70-ton hopper cars. In other words, in 
the same service, cars without Plypaks account for ap- 
proximately four times as many hot boxes per car as do 
cars equipped with Plypaks. 











Approved by A.A.R. 
and 
Protected in Interchange 
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| 332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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5S DRIBURN' rop 


. | for driver burns 


, DRIBURN welding rod to eliminate trouble-breeding driver burns is a companion rod 
to OXWELD’s popular MW rod, for many years the standard rod for building up rail 


ends, frogs, and switch points. 


DRIBURN welding rod has what your track-welders need: 





* Designed specifically for build-up of driver burns. 
* Metal deposit has same hardness as rail steel. 
*Has the same excellent flow characteristics as OXWELD’s MW rod. 


DrIBURN welding rod is green tipped for easy identification. It comes in *i6- and 


Ya-inch diameters, 36 inches long. 


A trial will convince you. See your OXWELD representative or write to OXWELD for 


a supply of the new DriBuRN welding rod. 


“Oxweld”’ “Driburn”’ and “MW” are trade-marks of Union Carbide and Carbor 
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OXWELD RAILROAD SERVICE COMPANY 

_ A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 

~ Carbide and Carbon Building Chicago and New York 
: in Canada: 

Canadian Railroad Service Company, Limited, Toronto 
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To direct popular attention to the remarkable achievements in railroading, 
this advertisement has been run in national business magazines. 





INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION... UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL DIVISION ... MELPAR, INC. . . . research design and manufacture 


air compressors, cylinders, actuators, air control devices centralized traffic control, car retarders, automatic train control, of microwave communication systems and test equipment 
of all kinds; engineered pneumatic control systems. train communication and interlocking systems and apparatus. Miniaturization and unitization of electronic gear. 
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down those mountains ? 


You're crazy, senor!” 


@ In Venezuela, United States Steel found a valuable deposit of iron ore... 
but it might as well have been on the moon! 

Without a railroad they couldn’t move it. But this railroad had to make an 
8-mile descent that would be twice as steep as the average heavy grade in the | 
United States, with ore cars twice as heavy as normal, and with trains far 
longer than usual! il 

Never before did railroad men have to haul so many cars, so heavily 
loaded, down such a steep grade for so long a distance. | 

But now—they’ve found a way to do it! 

Our Air Brake Division engineers worked with the railroad engineers and 
have devised a special heavy-duty adaptation of the Westinghouse “empty 
and load” brake. This is actually two brakes in one. When the car is empty, 
the brakes are applied with a normal force. But when the car is carrying 100 
tons of ore, out come the Sunday muscles to ease the car down those heavy 
grades just as nice as you please. 

Now, United States Steel can look forward to getting its ore down those 
grades to the docks at Puerto Ordaz; and the blast furnaces in Pittsburgh, 

Birmingham and Morrisville now have a great new source of this vital mineral. 

Westinghouse Air Brake Company is the world’s leading manufacturer of 
railroad brake, switch, and signal equipment. It is a major supplier of pneu- 
matic control systems—including air compressors, controls and actuators, 
as well as pneumatic tools, internal combustion engines, and portable drilling 
rigs. It specializes in advanced electronic and physical research in such wide 
fields as computers, radar, guided missiles and communications. 


AIR BRAKE DIVISION - « « Manufacturers of air brake equipment, brake slack adjusters, anti- 


wheel-slip devices, compressors and accessories for all rail vehicles and trolley buses 


Westinghouse Air Brake 


| COMPANY | 


WILMERDING, PA. 
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LE ROI COMPANY . . . internal combustion GEORGE E. FAILING COMPANY... LE TOURNEAU-WESTINGHOUSE COM- 


engines, portable air compressors, Tractair, rock drills portable drilling rigs for oil, water and mineral explora- PANY... . earth moving equipment, including tractors, scrap 
for the construction and mining industries. tion and a variety of attachments and suppl ers, haulers and similar devices. 
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During the past year International production 


| has set a new high mark — and in 


this period we have turned out cabooses for seventeen 














leading railroads. These seventeen orders have ranged from 
2 to 50 cars each — and in every instance 
the railroad has adapted one of our four standard 


caboose types to its own particular needs 


without basic engineering change. This is the factor 





that leads to economy and speedy production — 


to assured satisfaction and service. We invite your inquiry. 


| | | | 


INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY CAR CO. 
BUFFALO 3, N.Y. 


| | | | 
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Better design 
Better balance 


Longer wear 





+ an oe -e - re Vi aon) o-oo - Ww 
R iF F I A i ee COMPAN ¥ 
410 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE . CHICAGO TT, 481 1.N O-e@ 
TACOMA + LOS ANGELES + SALT LAKE CITY + DENVER + ST. PAUL + KANSAS CITY + COUNCIL BLUFFS + CHICAGO + DETROIT + CINCINNATI + BOSTON 


MEMBER bed ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS OF CHILLED CAR WHEELS Listen to the RAILROAD HOUR. NBC Network, Monday Nights 
P °) 





























Why is Gun Iron recognized as one of the best 
materials available for diesel engine wearing parts? 
The answer lies in physical properties which provide 
exceptional resistance to frictional wear . . . extreme 
pressure . . . high heat resistance to corrosion 
and erosion. 

Hunt-Spiller’s air furnace process of producing Gun 
lron was originated many years ago. However, as a 
result of constant development, Gun Iron is recognized 


Since 1810 


The development of Gun Iron dates back to the founding of this 
company in 1810. Through the yeors it became widely known in the 
production of guns of many types of which this twelve-inch rifle casting 
of the 1840's is one example. It was because of this emphasis on 
ordnance products that the term ‘‘Gun Iron’’ was adopted. 


THE 







MODERN METAL 





for Diesel Engine Wearing Parts 


today as a modern metal which can and does contribute 
to most efficient diesel performance. Its quality 
always completely controlled as it is produced in our 
own furnaces, cast in our modern foundry and, when 
desired, can be completely machined in our own 
manufacturing plant. 

Gun Iron castings are identified by the letters “HSGI." 
On your diesel parts they spell long, economical 
service. Look for them. 





Canadian Representatives: Joseph Robb & Co., Lid, 


4050 Namur St., Montreal 16, P. Q. 
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Current Publications 


PERIODICAL ARTICLES 


The Outlook for the Railroads, by 
Perry M. Shoemaker. Michigan Busi- 
ness Review, March 1953, pp. 9-15. 
School of Business Administration, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Free. 

Debt, regulation, competition and 
meager earnings are some of the prob- 
lems that progressive railroad manage- 
ments face as they work to improve 
their equipment and operations. Mr. 
Shoemaker discusses these problems. 
with particular emphasis on their re- 
lation to Eastern roads. He also dis- 
cusses legislative changes proposed by 
the railroads. 


When Employee-Stockholders Go to 
a Meeting. Business Week, May 9, 
1953, pp. 60-62. McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Company, 330 W. 42nd st., New 
York 36. Limited supply of tear-sheets 
available free. 

Questions by Chesapeake & Ohio em- 
ployees at the annual meeting were 
answered by cheerfully obliging, if 
sometimes overwhelmed, top manage- 
ment men, including President Tuohy. 


Origins of the Texas & Pacific Rail- 
way, by A. B. Armstrong. Reprinted 
from the Southwestern Historical Quar- 
terly, April 1953, pp. 489-497. A. B. 
Armstrong, Department of Social 
Science, Arlington State College, Ar- 
lington, Tex. 

Mr. Armstrong traces the T&P back 
to the Texas Western, chartered Feb- 
ruary 16, 1852, and the Memphis, El 
Paso & Pacific, chartered February 7, 
1853, noting interesting facts about 
their development. 


Developments and Prospects in Bri- 
tish Transport, with Special Reference 
to Railways, by A. J. Pearson. Journal 
of the Institute of Transport, May 
1953. Railway Executive, 222 Maryle- 
bone road, London, N.W., England. 

Mr. Pearson, who is chief officer (ad- 
ministration) of the Railway Execu- 
tive. discusses the new transport bill, 
nationalization, organization problems, 
ministerial and Parliamentary control, 
general prospects in the railway in- 
dustry, railway efficiency. immediate 
problems, capital investment, and 
branch lines. 


BOOKS 


Railway Commercial Practice, by 
H. F. Sanderson, Volume Il, Freight. 
312 pages, illustrations, drawings. 
Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 37 Essex st., 
London, W. C. 2, England. 30 shillings. 

This is a companion volume to 
Railway Commercial Practice, Volume 
I. General and Passenger (Railway 
{ge, November 10, 1952, page 90). 
Since it is desirable that railway 
officers have an adequate knowledge of 
industrial processes of the various 
businesses with which they are con- 
cerned, so they may appreciate more 
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fully their transportation requirements, 
there are several chapters devoted to 
requirements of the coal industry, the 
iron and steel trade, imports and ex- 
ports, agriculture, distributive traders 
and the wool textile industry. Othe 
chapters cover rates, agreed charges. 
freight service, equipment, terminal 
operation, collection and _ delivery 
services, regulation, and demurrage. 


Trains Rolling, by H. A. McBride. 
209 pages, illustrations. Macmillan 
Company, 60 Fifth ave., New York 11 
»). 

The author takes the reader on trips 
along interesting lines. Sections of the 
Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & 


Ohio are included, but for the most 
part, chapters concern smaller, though 
important, eastern railroads about 
which little popular reading matter is 
available. These lines are the Western 
Maryland, the Norfolk Southern, the 
Lehigh Valley, the Florida East Coast. 
the Seaboard Air Line, the Virginian, 
the Washington Terminal Company. 
the Bessemer & Lake Erie and_ the 
Ann Arbor. Three chapters are de- 
voted to railway systems of Spain 
western Germany and Morocco. M1: 
McBride tells what is to be seen along 
these lines, towns through which they 
pass, the kind of trains used, the 
history of the lines, the reasons they 
were originally built, and how success- 


ATOMIC ENERGY TESTING OF RAILROAD MATERIALS 





GAMMAGRAPH of traction 
motor armature bearing 





METAL 
DEFECTS 





/nexpensively 
with GAMMAGRAPHS 


NOW you can safely harness atomic energy for 
radiography testing of castings, weldments, etc., at 
a fraction of the cost of conventional radiographi- 
cal testing. For railroads especially, this opens up 
a wide field of application with substantial savings 
resulting in the non-destructive testing of scores of 


metal parts. 


With the Gamma Rays Machine which utilizes a 
radioactive Cobalt-60 isotope, you can take “Gam- 


magraphs” 


through 9 in. of steel. Hidden defects 


or a “clean bill of health” are faithfully recorded 


on x-ray film 


[This machine has been thoroughly 


proved in railroad shop practice and has success- 






P.O. BOX 2271 





fully tested such typical items as engine bearings, 
couplings, welded plate, wheel sections, etc. Write 
for complete information. 








PHONE 4-0387 BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA 
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Get full Aetl9/ 


at Booths 0-9 ang 0-1] Main Floor 


Atlantic City Convention Hall 


June 22.27 1959 


Edgewater 
Steel Company 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Draft Gears and Rolled Steel Tires 





Diesel 


Locomotives 
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fully the original objectives have been 
realized. He also tells how many trains 
roll today, how many tons of freight 
they carry and how many dollars they 


make. 


International Railway Statistics, 
Year 1951. 156 pages. International 
Union of Railways, General Secre- 
tariat, 10 Rue de Prony, Paris XVII, 
France. 

These statistics consist of 27 tables 
grouped into four classes. The first 
class covers mileage, equipment, em- 
ployees and compensation; the second, 
technical operating results; the third, 
financial results; and the fourth, fuel, 
accidents and taxes. The statistics are 
world-wide and cover railroads in 34 
countries. They are published in 
French, English and German editions. 


The Great Railroad Conspiracy; The 
Social History of a Railroad War, by 
Charles Hirschfeld. 128 pages. Michi- 
gan State College Press, East Lansing, 
Mich, $2.50. 

Back in the 1850’s Michigan Central 
trains traveling 30 m.p.h. killed cattle 
of Jackson County, Mich., farmers 
and the railroad refused to do much 
about it. From this grew one of the 
longest and most bitter criminal trials 
in the state’s history. This exciting 
narrative tells of the no-holds-barred 
battle between the farmers and the 
railroad. The purpose of the book, 
however, goes beyond historical ac- 
curacy and dramatic interest. The 
story has been told, rather, in a large 
way, to picture an important phase of 
American life, of a young rapidly 
growing community in the West of the 
1850's. The narrative of events has 
been used as a vehicle for presenting 
something of the social history of a 
community which was certainly not 
unique in the development of this 
country. “The result, it is hoped,” the 
author says, “is a broad and vivid ac- 
count of what Americans were like in 
the long process of becoming what 
they are.” As a study in railroad and 
business history, the book also deals 
with problems of construction and 
operation in the salad days of rail- 
roading. It throws light on the career 
of John W. Brooks, an outstanding 
American railroad builder and entre- 
preneur who was foremost in the mak- 
ing of the Michigan Central and other 
lines further west. 


Executive Pay Plans, 1952-1953, by 
William J. Casey and J. K. Lasser. 
160 pages. Business Reports, Inc., 225 
W. 34th st., New York 1. $12.50. 

How can protection against inflation 
and taxes be built into an executive 
pay plan? How can you use stock 
options, stock bonuses and purchase 
plans most effectively? What is the 
best method of assuring future income 
for the executive and his family? What 
are the advantages of deferred com- 
pensation plans? How can _ profit 
sharing be converted into capital 
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gains? This study details new tech- 
niques developed by major companies 
to answer these and other questions of 
a similar nature. How executives can 
be aided to build capital and an 
estate, receiving incentives to stay and 
perform on the job, is shown in a de- 
tailed summary of workable and eco- 
nomical plans. 


Introduction to Transport Econo 
mics, by Julian S. Duncan. Available 
from the Department of Economics, 
University of New Mexico, Albu- 
querque, N. M., in preliminary mimeo- 
graph form. $3. 

This book has been written in the 
belief that there is need for a com- 


pact volume, setting forth general 
principles of transport economics, out- 
lining problems for further study, and 
presenting a usable guide to primary 
sources and secondary materials. Ex- 
haustive treatment has not been the 
objective, but rather to give the reader 
sufficient background from which to 
begin his own study and independent 
evaluation of source material. Part I 
covers growth and development of 
various forms of transportation; Part 
II, regulation; Part III, rates; Part 
IV, transportation service; and Part 
V, transportation policy. Due to the 
necessity of getting the book ready 
for fall classes, Dr. Duncan says, 
“The preliminary draft is consequently 











DIFFERENTIAL PRODUCTS INCLUDE: 


Locomotives, mine cars, mine supply cars, 
rock larries, mantrip cars, air dump cars, 
dumping devices and complete haulage 
systems. 





Over a quarter century ago the 
first (and original) double-trun- 
nion dump car was placed in 
service by Differential on the L 
& N. Sound engineering and 
careful workmanship were such 
that this car is still in service — 
still earning money for its 
owners. 

Such details as hardened, self- 
lubricating pins in door mech- 
anisms, rolled steel weldments 
instead of castings (making re- 
pairs easier when repairs are 
necessary)—these are examples 
of details that put Differential in 
the lead more than 25 years ago 
— and keep it there! 


Send for Bulletin 56 and get more 
information on this pioneering air 


STEEL CAR 
COMPANY 


FINDLAY, OHIO 
SINCE 1915 — PIONEERS IN HAULAGE EQUIPMENT 
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Raising the Roadb 


HIGH AND DRY RIGHT-OF- 
WAY. Banking and grading 





nearing completion, Inter- 


‘ 
national’s TD-6 levels the i 
new flood-free roadbed. , : . 
a at. 
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International power helps flood control 


along the Des Moines and Central lowa Ry. 








pene ne emt 








Raising the right-of-way above the flood 
stage of the Des Moines River is one of the 
methods of flood control being used by the 
Des Moines and Central Iowa Ry. 


Their International TD-6, pictured here, 
is raising the tracks 7/2 feet above any 
recorded flood level to assure steady freight 
service to numerous industries located along 
the line. 


Raising roadbeds means moving mounds 


( 


| Ee 
POWER THAT PAYS [A 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


of dirt and clay along the right-of-way. And 
the TD-6 moves it the right way—faster, 
easier and at lower cost. 


Whether controlling rising rivers or rising 
maintenance costs is your problem, you'll 
find International ‘‘Power that Pays” does 
the job well! See your International Indus- 
trial Distributor today. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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unevenly written and Part IV _partic- 
ularly, except for suggested problems, 
is quite inadequate. Bibliography also 
is most incomplete. The relative com- 
pleteness of Part V emboldens me to 
make public a study which was pri- 
marily written for my own students 
; Criticisms or suggestions for 
subsequent revisions will be gratefully 
received and_ personally acknow- 
ledged.” (See also Railway Age, 
March 2, 1953, page 17.) 


Deep Water. 117 pages, illustrations. 
Fif.h edition. New York Marine News 
Company, 26 Water st., New York 4. 

This publication seeks to show, as 
a public service, the vital part that 
improved harbors and channels have 
played in the building of America, 
and to stress the importance of their 
future development keeping pace with 
the growth of the nation. Its purpose 
is to widen knowledge of benefits that 
come through improved harbors and 
channels; refute criticism of water- 
way improvements; stimulate interest 
in waterway expansion and integra- 
tion as aids to industry, commerce and 
defense; point out the incredibly 
small part of the funds provided in 
the annual Civil Functions Appropria- 
tion Act that are to be used for actual 
harbor and channel development; and 
stress the interdependence of water- 
ways and railways. It tells its story 
mainly with pictures accompanied by 
brief texts or extended captions. It 
also contains a large map showing 
principal waterways of the United 
States. 


Federal Regulation of Transport in 
the U.S.A.; How Transport Problems 
are Solved in a System of Federated 
States. 174 pages. Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation. Avail- 
able in this country from Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, Neu 
Y ork 27. $1.79. 

This is the report of Technical Assis- 
tance Mission No. 103, sent to this coun- 
try by the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation to study general 
organization and regulation of inland 
transport in the United States, and 
particularly of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Part I gives a brief survey 
of organization and regulation of in- 
land transport in the U.S. and in West- 
ern Europe and is essentially of inter- 
national interest to members _ of 
O.E.E.C. It also presents the conclu- 
sions of the mission. Part II is devoted 
to a detailed examination of various 
aspects of regulation, with particular 
reference to the I.C.C. The greater 
part of the book deals with federal 
regulation of motor carriers, inland 
waterways, water carriers, and freight 
forwarders. The section on regulation 
of railroads is less developed because 
railroads have already been fully 
covered in the O.E.E.C. report “Rail- 
roads in the U.S.A.” (Railway Age, 
August 11, 1952, page 84, and Sep- 
tember 22, page 47). 
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Industrial Potentialities of Southern 
Illinois. 328 pages, illustrations, maps, 
charts. Published by the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois, 332 South Michigan 
ave., Chicago 4. Copies available on 
application to C. M. Roddewig, presi- 
dent. 

A highly detailed analysis of local 
business and economic conditions, and 
of factors of interest to industries con 
sidering locating in southern Illinois. 
Unlike other publications of _ this 
nature, the work does not reflect local 
chamber of commerce information and 
statistics. Instead, the C&EI retained 
a consulting economist, Arthur Longini, 
who spent over seven months compil- 
ing background data. Although a 





limited number of copies have been 
produced in book form, the C&EI 
plans to furnish interested industries 
only those pages of the work that will 
have direct bearing on their specific 
location problems. 


TRADE PUBLICATION 


Recommendations for Proper Prep- 
aration of Materials Prior to Hot-Dip 
Galvanizing. 4 pages. American Hot 
Dip Galvanizers Association, 1507 F 
First National Bank bldg., Pittsburgh 
22, Pa. Free. 

Illustrates and discusses proper de- 
sign and fabrication of a wide variety 
of products before hot-dip galvanizing. 





RN\ NEW DESIGNS 


HAVE BEEN 
DEVELOPED FOR 
THE RAILROADS 





wn CAN YOU GO 


TO GET YOUR OWN 
IDEAS DEVELOPED 





Model No. 17 
Water Cooler 





ge? 


DOES A 
PRODUCT MEET 
WITH OVERWHELMING 
APPROVAL 


SEE OUR 
EXHIBIT 
BOOTH F-11 
ATLANTIC CITY 
RAILROAD SHOW 








FOR THE 
ANSWERS 


ASK FOR THEIR 
RAILROAD SPECIALTIES 
CATALOGUE 


E. W. MINK 


& Associates, Inc. 
117 N. Findlay St., Dayton 3, Ohio 











Model No. 23 
Caboose Heater 
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HOW TO CUT 
EXPENSES 


'| by using G-R-S Centralized Traffic Control 


Reduce trackage. Convert to single track or 
reduce the number of sidings. Salvage of rails and ties 
can pay a large part of the first cost. Track mainte- 
nance cost is reduced. One railroad removed 10 


sidings in 82 miles, another 16 sidings in 136 miles. 


Consolidate. An eastern railroad combined 14 
interlockings and block offices in 103 miles, saved 
$180,000 a year. Another road consolidated 6 inter- 


lockings in 39 miles. 


Operate by signal indication. Gain 
efficiency, speed, and flexibility. A western road re- 
duced train hours and operating expenses and saved 
$149,000 per year; the installation will pay for itself 





in 5 or 6 years. 


G-R-S cTc can save you time and money. 
Ask your G-R-S district office for studies 


and estimates. 
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Conveyor Supports 
That Are Portable 


A new design of portable base fo 
supporting straight sections of con- 
veyors where extreme portability and 
vertical adjustment are required, has 
been developed by the Standard Con- 
veyor Company, North St. Paul 9, Minn. 

The support is adjustable in length 


at the center tie to accommodate sec- 
tions from five to ten feet long. It comes 
in three sizes, providing vertical adjust- 
ment to give conveyor elevations from 
18 in. to 28 in.; or 24 in. to 40 in.; or 
30 in. to 52 in. All sizes are furnished 
with four ball-bearing swivel casters 
having 3-in. diameter hard rubber 
wheels e 








Tie Doweling Machine 

The Graham Tie Dowel Service Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, has recently 
announced the development of the 
Model DMMH manually operated tie 
doweling machine. Designed for selec- 
tive doweling of ties, the new machine 
is intended to supplement the manu- 
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facturer’s Model DMAH automatic 
machine which was designed to accom- 
modate volume doweling operations. 
The new machine is said to have the 
capacity for doweling both ends of 
two ties per minute dependent upon 
speed of handling. Ties are doweled 
in the Model DMMH in the following 


manually controlled operations: The tie 
is placed in the machine and held in 
position by a vise. Two sets of drills 
then bore holes in one end of the tie 
into which Graham “Giant Grip” dowels 
are inserted by a dowel-pushing mech- 
anism. The tie is then released from the 
vise and moved into position for repeat- 
ing the operation on the other end. The 
Model DMMH operates from a power 
source supplying either 220 or 440 
volts. Total weight of the machine, in- 
cluding hydraulic tank and pump, is 
approximately 2,500 lb. e 








Portable Power Plant 


A new and more powerful portable 
power plant, designed to take the place 
of the firm’s Model M-20 power plant 
for operating up to four Jackson tie 
tampers, has recently been announced 
by the Electric Tamper & Equipment 
Co., Ludington, Mich. The new model, 
designated M-22, is driven by an air- 
cooled gasoline engine which has more 
horsepower than the engine in the 
M-20. The manufacturer claims that 
the increased power output of the 
engine permits a greater utilization of 
the capacity of the generator. This 
is said to allow tampers to be operated 
several hundred times a minute faster 
than was previously possible, resulting 
in increased tamper efficiency. The 
Model M-22, like its predecessor, can 
also be used for lighting and the opera- 
tion of other electric tools e 





Improved Battery 


Twenty per cent more capacity, in 
the same space, is the advantage 
claimed for the new line of T-H Exide 
Ironclad batteries just announced by 
the Electric Storage Battery Company, 
Philadelphia 2. The new battery, which 
continues the use of the slotted tube 
positive plate, incorporates new ma- 
terials as well as structural changes. 

Polyethylene non-oxidizing slotted 
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plastic tubes keep the active material 
in constant contact with the grid 
spines, while permitting free electro- 
lyte penetration throughout the active 
material. An added feature is the poly- 
ethylene acid-proof tube-sealer fitted 
to the bottom of the positive plate, 
which seals in the active material and 
is said to maintain high battery ca- 
pacity for a longer working life. Grids 
contain corrosion-resistant Silvium, 
for which the maker also claims con- 
tribution toward longer life. 


Positive plates are larger in the new 
type and are balanced by extra heavy 
negative plates. 

Long-lasting pormax separators, new 
homogenized sealing compound, and 
new seamless rubber jars are other 
features of the battery. Steel trays 
are sprayed with a plastic coating 
which is acid-resistant and possesses 
high insulating qualities. New quarter- 
turn unbreakable plastic vent plugs 
facilitate quick and easy servicing with 
water e 








Lift Truck Has 
Electric Transmission 

The Automatic Transportation Com- 
pany, Chicago, is introducing a “Dyna- 
motive” gasoline-engine-driven lift truck 
with electric transmission and modern 
lines designed to be utilitarian as well 
as attractive. This is said to be the 
first gas-powered industrial truck with 
electric transmission. Power is  sup- 
plied to the two large forward wheels 
and steering is by the smaller wide- 
tread rear wheels. 

The electric transmission displaces 
torque converters, clutch, overdrive 
mechanisms, and gear shifting, there- 
by, according to the manufacturer, 
promoting efficient operation and _ re- 
ducing cut-of-service time for repairs, 
as well as the cost of these parts. 
Fully controlled power is assured with 
infinite speed change and minimum 
power loss. Since there is no mechani- 
cal connection between engine and 
wheels, transmission shock loads to 
the engine are entirely eliminated, con- 
tributing to maximum engine life. 

Advantages gained from the modern 
design are said to include: Greater 
safety and driver comfort; better vision 
from the driver’s seat; a _ full-size 
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bench-type seat; extra leg room; cen- 
tralized controls; and grouping of all 
instruments on the steering-post col- 
umn. Rear contours have been short- 
ened, reducing aisle projections and 
contributing to overall operating efh- 
ciency as well as appearance. 

An unusual safety feature is secured 
by .interlocking the hydraulic service 
wheel brakes with emergency disc 
brakes so instantaneous application of 
the emergency brakes is attained by 
the same pedal in case of hydraulic 
brake failure. 

Ease of maintenance and exceptional 
accessibility of the engine also result 
from design and styling factors. All 
parts not requiring quick or frequent 
access are shielded, for greater cleanli- 
ness, ind at the same time protected 
against damage. 

The truck is extremely low in chassis 
height which promotes stability. 

A new optional feature is a load 
indicator, showing weight of material 
on the truck’s forks at any given time 
which should prevent overloading. 

The new “Dynamotive” is made with 
capacities from 4,000 to 6,000 lb. Tele- 
scoping lifts are 124 in., with a stand- 
ard 83 in. overall height, for either 
monolift or duolift models e 





New packset radio. 


Radio Packset 


A new type of portable packset 
radio _receiver-transmitter, weighing 
less than 10 Ib., has been announced 
by Bendix Radio Division of Bendix 
Aviation Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 
This new packset, the MRT-9, operates 
in the 152-174 megacycle band, and 
provides 1 watt radio frequency output. 
It can be furnished to operate on either 
one channel or two. This radio when 
used as a portable packset operates 
from battery, either dry cells or small 
storage cells. The radio set is en- 
closed in a weatherproof carrying bag, 
and will be marketed with a choice of 
(1) back harness, (2) shoulder sling, 
or (3) carrying handle e 








Hollow-Shaft Generator 

Designed especially for use with 
mobile repair shops, a special hollow- 
shaft generator has been developed by 
the Bogue Electric Manufacturing 
Company, Paterson, N.J. This unit is 
so constructed that it can be mounted 
in the chassis of a truck with the 
truck’s drive shaft going through the 
hollow shaft of the generator. It is 
thus driven by the engine of the truck 
for supplying alternating current for 
lighting within a mobile shop, opera- 
tion of machine tools, and for opera- 
tion of external devices. The generator 
also furnishes direct current for weld- 
ing (up to 400 amp.), and a constant 
potential output for battery charging. 
The manufacturer points out that 
trucks so equipped become light and 
power sources for use in construction 
work, repair work, and in _ emer- 
gencies e 
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THERE’S A NEW [| PRECISION | IN 


IT COSTS LESS TO ASSEMBLE A NEW 
CAR THAN TO REBUILD AN OLD ONE... 
and to continuously repair and “‘re-patch” on the 
basis of old design merely perpetuates expense! 
International’s CORRECTIVE DESIGN illustrated 


at the right demonstrates “the new precision in freight 


car construction” in just a small section of the overall 


redesign of freight car sides, doors, underframes and 
other components instituted at International Steel! 


SEE THE ALL-PLASTIC MINIATURE FREIGHT CAR, BOOTH M-1I, ATLANTIC CITY 


INTERNATIONAL STEEL 


high speeds 


and rough 
handling didn’t 


cause this! 



































Visit us at Booth 
Q-5, A. A. R. Con- 
vention, Atlantic 
City, June 22-27 













L.F.M.’s engineering and 
production departments of- 
fer both experience and mod- 
ern production techniques in 
the design of special or stand- 
ard truck frames for all types 
of service. Consult our engi- 
neers on your requirements. 















ATCHISON, KANSAS 
HOME OFFICE & PLANT 





NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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A pony & used, not 2 horse 
for cribbing your way through 
2 COUTSE,, 
Bat Age"every week 
Gives the knowledge you seek 
ft is railroadings erudtte force. 


Cribbing maybe all right to get by in the halls of ivy 
or the little red school house. But it won’t stand up 
under the wear and tear of the busy work-a-day world. 
There is no substitute for the right kind of study that 
provides the answers when, as, and where you need 
them. 


Railway Age is the primer and advanced text book of 
the railroad world—because it contains practical, ap- 
plicable, information and news that the successful 
railroader needs to get ahead. 


It’s no short cut to success but it does go hand-in-hand 
with the men who reach the top. 


Enter your personal subscription now to the weekly 
magazine of the railroad industry. Its fast, interesting 
reading of the pertinent facts and it can help make 
your future brighter. Just clip out the coupon below- 

and start Railway Age coming your way each week. 
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Reilway Age 6-15-53 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Please send Railway Age to me every week: 
0 for ene year $4 C] Payment enclosed 
(0 for twe years $6 C) Bill me after service begins 
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SOMEBODY HAS ASKED your reporter how 
he can, consistently, be an advocate of reduced 
regulation of transportation and, at the same time, 
oppose the bill in Congress which would deny the 
1.C.C. power to prohibit “trip-leasing” of trucks. 
This bill, no one will deny, would reduce regulatory 
authority in transportation. 

The answer to this inquiry is as follows: We 
would favor the bill to deny the I.C.C. authority 
over trip-leasing, if a similar degree of deregulation 
of railroads were proposed at the same time. A 
lot of deregulation is in order, but it ought cer- 
tainly to be applied, first, where regulation is most 
severe, rather than where it rests most lightly. 

This “trip-leasing” bill, as an act of deregula- 
tion, is as if a doctor were to go into a hospital 
full of sick people and were to spend all his time 
with the chickenpox cases, while letting the polio 
cases shift for themselves. 

Hardly anybody seems to appreciate the im- 
portance of common carriers to the commercial and 
economic well-being of this country. Even common 
carriers themselves seem to have little understand- 
ing of their fundamental importance—at least, they 
have mighty little to say about it. 

A common ecarrier—a genuine common car- 
rier, that is—doesn’t run away from traffic that is 
not attractive. The common carrier takes the skim- 
milk, and not just the cream. The kind of traffic 
that contract carriers and private carriers (and 
some carriers that claim to be common but aren’t) 
refuse to be bothered with, the common carriers 
take—and not at rates to suit themselves, but at 
charges which are carefully policed by the 
regulators. 

Without the service of common carriers, a lot 
of businesses in this country, especially little busi- 
nesses, would be out of business. The “trip-leasing” 
bill doesn’t deregulate regulated common carriers 
a bit. Instead, what it does is to make possible the 
capturing of a lot of traffic by private and contract 
carriers that they could not otherwise bid for. 

The purpose and effect of the “trip-leasing” 
bill is not, actually, reduced regulation in trans- 
portation but, instead, is to increase the nearly 
intolerable handicaps that fully regulated carriers 
already suffer under. 

When a deregulation bill comes along which 
offers to reduce regulation where it is most severe 
—or which, at least, will not increase the handicaps 
already borne by the overregulated—we'll favor it. 

Less government in business is a_praise- 
worthy goal—but equitable treatment by govern- 
ment of business is an even more fundamental 


objective. 1.G.L. 
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Performance 


0... of the outstanding achievements in 
transportation history is the expert handling 
of big city rush hour crowds. Operating on 
one minute headways and even less, electrical 
railroads and subways perform daily miracles 
in helping the nation get to and from work 
on time. 

Maintaining such schedules demands elec- 
trical equipment of utmost reliability. 
Okonite-Okoprene, for example, is widely used 
for power control and motor leads, as shown 
in the truck photo above. 

Cables so located are subjected to constant 
vibration and abrasion, as well as continual 








exposure to oil, dirt, dust and moisture. 
Okonite-Okoprene combats such elements with 
its Okoprene protective covering, a tough neo- 
prene compound which repels all such attacks. 

Beneath this rugged sheath is the Okonite 
insulation, the natural rubber insulation which 
has been proved on railroads—in a variety of 
uses—for nearly three-quarters of a century. 

Using Okonite-Okoprene cables for all criti- 
cal circuits is the best cable economy you can 
practice. Its long, dependable service is the 
reason why railroad men specify it again and 
again. The Okonite Company, Passaic, N. J. 


1440 


The best cable is your best policy 


4 T insulated wires and cables 
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Republicans and Railroads 


As soon as the results of the November elec- 
tion were known, most business men gained new 
confidence. They felt that, for the first time in a 
generation, they could look forward to working 
with a government which didn’t look down on 
them. Most of them believed that there would be 
no more “regulation for regulation’s sake”; and 
the more sanguine expected there would be no 
more sinking of public funds into government 
enterprises designed to compete with and destroy 
private business. This paper was not so optimistic; 
we suspected that the Republicans were no more 
immune than the Democrats to infection by the 
virus of socialism. 

The downward trend in the stock market 
which has predominated since the Republicans 
went into office on January 20 has probably been 
occasioned primarily by fear that a reduction in 
defense spending is imminent and that the effect 
will be harmful to the general level of business 
activity. 

It is erroneous, quite likely, to expect that 
the level of defense spending (in contrast to ap- 
propriations) is going to decline. Even if it should, 
however, people with healthy minds would soon 
recover their respect for the power and _ will-to- 
spend of a people whose government would leave 
them more of their own dollars for that purpose. 
The fact is, then, that the course followed by the 
new Republican administration has given most 
business men the right to feel hopeful and con- 
fident—everybody, that is, except railroad men. 

With the exception of their interest in the 
“time-lag”’ bill, leaders of the new administration 
have given disturbingly slight evidence that they 
recognize the imperative need to reverse the dis- 
astrous decline in the relative position of common 
carrier transportation or that they intend to take 
vigorous corrective action. On the contrary, they 
have been doing their best to make more trouble 
for the common carriers. The St. Lawrence Sea- 
way—that shopworn goal of collusive action by the 
socialists and the pork-barrel coterie—has now been 
trotted out by the Administration with a new face. 
Its Republican proponents are salving their feeble 
consciences with an absurd hoax—creation of a 
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“corporation” to sell bonds, but bonds guaranteed 
by the government. This is merely public spend- 
ing by indirection. 

And what of the legislation so badly needed 
to end obsolete transportation regulation and stem 
the constant diversion of trafic from the common 
carriers to the un-common? In his “State of the 
Union” address, President Eisenhower set forth a 
legislative program for his administration, and 
asked for specific congressional action on indi- 
vidual problems. Nowhere in his address did he 
refer to transportation, nor did he recommend a 
program in that field. And, as yet, no comprehen- 
sive program has appeared from the executive de 
partment—although due cognizance should be 
given to the recent constructive speech of Com- 
merce Secretary Weeks, as reported in our last 
week’s issue. Positive leadership, if there is to be 
any leadership, will apparently have to come from 
Congress. 


The Record Is Not Good... 


Aside from favorable action by the Senate 
committee on the time-lag bill, the only important 
transportation n:easure thus far actively progressed 
in the current Congress has been the bill to pro- 
hibit 1.C.C. interference with “trip leasing’ of 
trucks, this bill having been recommended by the 
House committee. If enacted, this measure will 
practically nullify effective regulation of truck 
transportation—while leaving the railroads fully 
shackled as heretofore. It is distinctly an anti- 
common-carrier and pro-uncommon-carrier pro- 
ject. 

Of the Republicans on the Senate committee 
which deals with transportation today, three— 
Tobey, Capehart and Brewster—were on the com- 
mittee also during the Republican-controlled 80th 
Congress (1947-1948). On the counterpart com- 
mittee of the House, four—Chairman Wolverton, 
Hinshaw, O’Hara and Hale—were included also 
during the 80th Congress. Major transportation 
legislation enacted by the 80th Congress included 
the Mahaffie Act, to allow voluntary reorganiza- 
tion of railroads not yet bankrupt; and the Reed- 
Bulwinkle Act, to permit carriers to act jointly in 
matters of rates, car service, etc. This law served 
merely to keep the Department of Justice from 
wrecking the transportation business. Even so, it 
was opposed by influential Republicans, includ- 
ing Senator Tobey. 

- With regard to remedial legislation of a posi- 
tive nature, the best that can be said for the 80th 
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(Republican) Congress is that it didn’t junk the 
House’s “national transportation inquiry,” in- 
itiated by Democratic Representative Lea in 1945. 
The Senate also established a subcommittee to 
study problems along similar lines; and full credit 
must be given to Senators Bricker and O’Conor 
for the splendid progress report they issued in 
October 1951. 


And There Is No Automatic Salvation 


All in all, though, the record of the 80th 
Congress on transportation was no better than 
that of the Democratic Congresses which im- 
mediately preceded and followed it. The present 
Republican Congress is not off to a very vigorous 
Start, either, as far as constructive transportation 
legislation is concerned. As for the railroads, they 
have friends—and enemies—in both political 
parties. There is plainly going to be no automatic 
salvation for them, as there seems to be for other 
businesses, in the mere fact that business as such 
is no longer in the political dog-house. The job of 
educating the business community to its selfish 
interest in a sane political framework for trans- 
portation still confronts the railroads. It is high 
time for an extended and intensified effort in this 
direction. 





Two Degrees of 
Interest in Transportation 


Not long ago the wife of a close friend of the 
writer of these lines lost her life in a highway 
accident. Careful driving of the car in which she 
was riding was no protection. The car was stand- 
ing at an intersection with a main highway, and 
a ‘“‘jacknifing” tractor-trailer combination skidded 
off of the highway into the side road to collide 
with the standing car. 

Who is responsible for such a fatality as this, 
and for thousands of others like it? Who is to 
blame that a vehicle of colossal weight and size— 
of a type suspected by some of being inherently 
unstable—is permitted on the public highways; or, 
at least, is not limited in speed so as to inhibit 
its death-dealing capacity? 

It is to the economic advantage of operators 
of such vehicles to make them big, load them 
heavily and run them fast—while paying as little 
as possible for the privilege. These operators 
usually find it advantageous to exert themselves 
politically to maximize their privileges in size, 
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weight, speed and minimum fees. What political 
force is there to oppose such political effort by 
these operators in their own behalf, so that the 
resultant size, weight, speed and fee prescription 
may more nearly reflect the public interest, rather 
than solely that of the—perhaps legitimate but 
certainly biased—judgment of the long-haul 
freighters? 

Some people are interested in transportation 
as their full-time vocation; many others are in- 
terested, but only slightly and_part-time—their 
interest is avocational. Dr. L. K. Sillcox drew 
attention to this distinction in a recent address, 
and it is an important one—especially when it 
comes to arousing interest in desirable legislation. 
The effective political troops are those whose in- 
terest is vocational. Avocational interests are hard 
to awaken, or to stir to effective action, without 
“vocational” leadership. 

The Omaha Evening World-Herald, not long 
ago, commented editorially on the strength of the 
truckers’ lobby in Nebraska. It said: ‘For one 
thing they are a strong and numerous clan, and 
tightly organized. .. . The other users of the roads 
—the average motorists—are not organized, main- 
tain no lobby, and put no pressure on anybody. . . . 
Nebraska urgently needs better roads. It will never 
get them so long as the truckers’ lobby is allowed 
to dominate the legislature.” 

The American system of political freedom is 
predicated upon the assumption that over-ambi- 
tious selfish interests will generate equal and con- 
trary selfish interests in opposition. Where such 
opposition fails to develop, our free political tradi- 
tion falls down—either the public interest takes a 
shellacking, or government regulation eventually 
has to intervene to clip the wings of the over- 
zealous and inadequately opposed selfish interests. 

If the railroads, which have a_ legitimate 
“vocational” interest in this situation, do not 
vigorously activate that interest, the situation of 
the ‘‘avocational interests” in highway transporta- 
tion is bound to suffer. Wouldn’t it be well for 
the railroads to explain such things to the ‘“‘avoca- 
tional interests’’ more clearly than they have yet 
done? 

Providing the most effective counterweight 
they can to the preponderant strength of the big- 
truck lobbies in the state legislatures is not only 
rational and morally justifiable behavior for the 
railroads—but it comes pretty close to being an 
imperative political, economic and moral obliga- 
tion on their part. 

The highways would be much safer than they 
now are, and would be more nearly adequate for 
the “‘avocational” users than they now are, if the 
railroads had been as energetic in protecting their 
“vocational” interest in highway policy as the long- 
haul truckers have been in advancing theirs. 
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COMPOSITE SCHEDULE —1' 


(Mechanical and Purchases & Stores Divisions; Elec 


MONDAY JUNE 22 


TO FRIDAY JUNE 26, | 





MONDAY 
June 22, 1953 


TUESDA’ 
June 23, 195 





TODAY'S TO 
5 RAILWAY AGE DAILIES DAILY D 
7 GM. pictRIBUTED 7 a.m. DISTI 





MECHANICAL 
DIVISION 


9:30 a.m. EDST General Session 


Chairman: H. T. Cover, Asst. 
V.P. (Operating) & Chief of 
Motive Power, P.R.R. 


Address: J. M. Symes, Exec. 
V.P., PRR. 


Address: J. H. Aydelott, V-P., 
Oper. & Maint. Dept., A.A.R. 


Address: H. T. Cover, Chairman 


Appointment of Committees: 
Subjects 
Resolutions 


Reports: 
General Committee 
Nominating Committee: 
G. R. Anderson, Asst. Ch. 
Mech. Off., C. & N. W. 


9:00 a.m. ED! 
Address: W. J. Patters 
ber, I.C.C. 
Address: E. A. Londa! 
Mgr., Farm Equip. 
Reports: 
Arbitration: J. A 
Supt. Car Dept., C.} 
Prices for Labor & | 
T. J. Boring, Ge 
P.RR. 
Loading Rules: W. 
Chief Car Insptr, 
Forest Products Lo 
A. Shoulty, Asst. 
Dept., C.M.St.P.&] 
Tank Cars: J. E. Ke 
Car Insptr, P.R.R 
Geared Hand Brak 
Wolfe, Engr. Car 
A.T.&S.F. 





PURCHASES & 
STORES DIVISION 


9:30 a.m. EDST General Session 


Chairman: V. N. Dawson, Asst. 
Purchasing Agent, B.&O. 


Address: P. A. Hollar, V.P., Asst. 
to Pres., A.A.R. 


Report: General Committee 


Address: V. N. Dawson, Chair- 
man 


Reports: 
P. & S. Manual: R. A. Schuff. 
Gen. Strkpr, C.B.&Q. 
Standard Material Classifica- 
tion: E. F. DeLisle, Gen. 
Strkpr, N.Y.C 


9:30 a.m. EDS 
Address: Carl G. A. Ro 
sulting Engr., Adm: 

Caterpiller Tractor 

Reports: 

Annual Essay Conte 
Albritton, V.P., P 

Scrap: W. J. Kenney) 
Maint. of Way Str 
N.W. 

General Reclamatio: 
Rothgery, Regiona 
B.&O. 

Forest Products: L. 
ler, Tie & Tim. Ag) 

Shop Manufacturins 
Matthews, Asst. Ge 





keeper, N.Y.C. 





ELECTRICAL 
SECTION 


- 


OPENING SESSIONS — WEDNESDAY 








Vill PAN AMERICAN 
RAILWAY CONGRESS 





Delegates at Atlantic City, § 
following adjournment of Wa 








A. EXHIBIT 


(at Conver 
M 


-—1953 ANNUAL A.A.R. MEETING 


isions; Electrical Section of the Engineering and Mechanical Divisions) 


' JUNE 26, 1953, CONVENTION HALL, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 





TUESDAY 
June 23, 1953 


WEDNESDAY 


June 24. 1953 


THURSDAY 


June 25, 1953 


FRIDAY 


June 26, 1953 





TODAY’S 
DAILY 
mame DISTRIBUTED 


TODAY’S 


DAILY 
7 a.m. DISTRIBUTED 


TODAY’S 
DAILY 
7 a.m. DISTRIBUTED 


TODAY'S 
DAILY 
7 @.M. pistRIBUTED 





9:00 a.m. EDST 

:: W. J. Patterson, Mem- 
[.C.C. 

;: E. A. Londahl, Traffic 
r., Farm Equip. Institute 


ration: J. <A. Deppe, 
t. Car Dept., C.M.St.P.&P. 
s for Labor & Materials: 
J. Boring, Gen. Frmn., 
LR. 

ing Rules: W. B. Moir, 
ief Car Insptr, P.R.R. 

t Products Loading: F 


Shoulty, Asst. Supt. Car 


t., C.M.St.P.&P. 
Cars: J. E. Keegan, Ch. 
' Insptr, P.R.R. 
i Hand Brakes: H. B 


Ife, Engr. Car Constr., 


.&S.F. 


9:00 a.m. EDST 


Address: William White, Pres., 
N.Y.C. 


Reports: 

Car Construction: J. A. Gow- 
er, Asst. Mech. Engr., 
P.R.R. 

Brakes & Brake Equipment: 
T. H. Bickerstaff, Super- 
visor Air Brakes, A.T.&S.F. 

Couplers & Draft Gears: 
H. W. Faus, Eng. Loco. 
Equipt., N.Y.C 


9:00 a.m. EDST 


Address: V. N. Dawson, Asst. 
Purchasing Agent, B.&O. 
(P.&S. Div. Chmn.) 


Reports: 

Specifications for Materials: 
W. F. Collins, Eng. Tests, 
N.Y.C. 

Safety Appliances: R. G. 
Henley, Gen. Supt. Motive 
Power, N.&W. 

Wheels: E. E. Chapman, 
Mech. Asst. A.T.&S.F. 


Lubrication: R. E. Coughlan, 


Chf. Metlgrst & Engr. 
Tests, C.&N.W. 


9:00 a.m. EDST 


Reports: 
Axle & Crank-Pin Research: 
W. M. Keller, Dir. Mech 
Resrch, Mech. Div., A.A.R. 


Locomotive Construction: A 
G. Hoppe, Eng. Resrch & 
Dvipt, C.M.St.P.&P. 

Steam & Electric: C. H 
Knowlton, Asst. Eng. 
Equipt., N.Y.C. 

Diesel-Electric: H. V. Gill, 
Supt. Shops, A.T.&S.F. 

Gas-Turbine: H. C. Wyatt, 
Asst. Gen. Supt. Motive 
Power, N.&W. 


Reports: 
Tellers 
Committee on Resolutions 








9:30 a.m. EDST 

: Carl G. A. Rosen, Con- 
ig Engr., Admin. Dept.., 
piller Tractor 


al Essay Contest: O. O. 
ritton, V.P., P.&S., I.C. 
: W. J. Kenney, System 
nt. of Way Strkpr, C. & 
is 

‘al Reclamation: C. H. 
hgery, Regional Strkpr., 
oO. 

[t Products: L. W. Kist- 
Tie & Tim. Agnt, Frisco 
Manufacturing: D. T 
thews, Asst. Gen. Store- 
per, N.Y.C. 


9:30 a.m. EDST 


Address: H. T. Cover, Asst. V.P. 
& Chief of Motive Power, 
P.R.R. (Mech. Div. Chrmn) 


Reports: 

Fuel (Coal, Fuel Oil, Diesel 
Fuel Oil): A. W. Hix, Gen. 
Purch. Agent, C.&0O. 

Purchasing Dept.: 

H. V. Gamper, Asst. Gen 
Purch. Agent, I.C. 

Stationery & Printing: C. C. 
Anderson, Stationer, N.P. 

Storage & Material Handling 
Facilities: R. E. Godley, 
Asst. Mgr. Stores, I.C. 


9:30 a.m. EDST 


Address: G. A. Renard, Exec. 
Sect.-Treas., N.A.P.A. 


Reports: 

Fire Prevention, Safety Prac- 
tices, Insurance: L. L. 
Smith, Div. Strpr, C.R.I.&P. 

Simplification & Standard- 
ization Stores Stock: C. A 
Hoover, Travig. Strkpr., So. 

M. of W.: H. R. Phillips, 
Trvlg. Strkpr., D.&R.G.W. 

Stores Dept.: A. H. Young, 
Jr., Dist. Strkpr., C.&O. 

Diesel-Electric Locomotive 
Parts: W. G. Rathert, Asst. 
Purch. Agent, M.P. 


9:30 a.m. EDST 


Report: Loss & Damage Pre- 
vention: W. W. Shugerts, 
Gen. Strkpr, P.R.R 


Reports: 
Committee on Committees 
Steering Committee 
Resolutions Committee 
Memorials Committee 
Nominating Committee 


Election of Officers 





NESDAY » 





9:30 a.m. EDST 


Chairman: C. A, Williamson, Elec. 
Eng., T.&N.O. 

Keynote Address: H. T. Cover, 
Asst. V.P. & Chief of Motive 
Power, P.R.R. 

Address: C. A. Williamson, Ch’n. 

Reports: 

Car Air Conditioning: A. E. 
Voigt, Car Ltg. & Air Condtg. 
Engr., A.T.&S.F. 

Corrosion-Resisting Materials: 
S. R. Negley, Elec. Eng., Read- 
ing Co. 


Afternoon Session, 2:00 p.m. EDST 


Auto. & Elec. Rolling Stock: C. 
A. Wilson, Asst. Gen. Suprvr 
Diesel Engines, A.T.&S.F. 

Electric Heating: H. C. Cross, 
Eng. Elect. Constr., B.&.O. 

Motors & Controls: C. R. Wad- 
ham, Asst. Engr., I. C. 





9:00 a.m. EDST 


Address: J. H. Aydelott, V-P., 


Oper. & Maint. Dept., A.A.R. 


Reports: 

Application. of Radio & Com- 
munication: W. S. Heath, 
Elec. Frmn, A.T.&S.F. 

Car Electrical Equipt: S. B. 
Pennell, Asst. Engr., N.Y.C. 

Power Supply: C. P. Trueax, 
Asst. Elect. Engr., I.C. 

Railway Electrification: S. V 
Smith, Asst. Elect. Engr., 
P.R.R. 

Protective Devices & Safety 
Rules: J. M. Trissal, Asst. 
Chief Eng., I.C. 

Electrolysis: H. P. Wright, 
Asst. Elect. Engr., B.&O. 


9:00 a.m. EDST 


Reports: 

Wiring Diagrams: E. J 
Feasey, Gen. Suprvsr 
Diesel Equip., C.N. 

Wire, Cable & Insulating Ma- 
terials: C. R. Troop, Asst. 
Engr., N.Y.C. 

Repair Shops: D. F. 
Dunsmore, Asst. Elec 
Eng., C.&O. 

Welding & Cutting: L. E. 
Grant, Engr. Tests, 
C.M.St.P.&P. 

Illumination: G. L. Sealey, 
Asst. Engr., Reading Co. 


Election of Officers 





tic City, Sunday, June 21, through Thursday, June 25, 
1ent of Washington, D. C. sessions held the preceding week. 








Convention Hall) & OUTDOOR TRACK DISPLAY 


Monday June 22 to and including Saturday June 27, 1953 











ccc 


Composite Program 


1953 Annual Railroad Meetings 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


June 22-26, inclusive 


This insert, arranged for easy removal from the magazine, in- 
cludes the complete programs of the annual meetings of the 
Mechanical Division, Purchases & Stores Division and Electrical 
Section of the Association of American Railroads to be held this 
year in Atlantic City’s Convention Hall. In connection therewith 
the Railway Supply Manufacturers’ Association is staging its 
first comprehensive exhibit since 1947, Hundreds of the railroad 
supply developments of the past six years will be displayed in 
Convention Hall and in the conveniently located 4-track exhibit area. 

The General Session opening the meetings is scheduled to begin 
promptly at 9:30 am. E.D.S.T. on Monday, June 22. It will be 
called to order by C. W. F. Ceffin, R.S.M.A. president. After the 
welcoming address by Atlantic City’s Mayor Joseph Altman, there 
will be talks by William T. Faricy, president of the A.A.R., and 
Atilio Cappa, of Buenos Aires, acting president of the Pan American 
Railway Congress Association. 

In connection with the convention, the 309 member roads of the 
American Short Line Railroad Association will hold a membership 
meeting at 10 a.m. on June 23 in the Viking Room of the Haddon 
Hall Hotel. After the meeting, representatives of member lines will 
be addressed at a luncheon meeting by Hugh W. Cross, member 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The Railway Business Association will hold its midyear luncheon- 
meeting Wednesday, June 24, at 12:30 P.M. at the Claridge Hotel 

On Wednesday, June 24, at 3 p.m., chief executives of the 129 
railroads forming the Association of American Railroads will hold a 
member road meeting at the Convention Hall. 

The final session of the VIII Pan American Railway Congress will 
be held Thursday, June 25. At a luncheon at the Claridge Hotel 
prizes totaling more than $13,000 will be awarded to the authors 
of the best technical papers presented to the congress. James G. 
Lyne, editor of Railway Age, will be toastmaster and Gordon 
MacRae, star of the Railroad Hour radio program, will highlight the 
entertainment. 

On Sunday, June 21, at 9 p.m., in the Grand Ballroom of Con- 
vention Hall, the Railway Supply Manufacturers’ Association will 
be host to railroad men attending the meetings, including delegates 
to the VIII Pan American Railway Congress, at a “Pop Concert” 
and reception. The concert will feature Victor Borge at the piano, 
supported by June Forrest and Robert Marshall, from Radio City, 
and Howard Lanin and his orchestra. 

Railway Age will publish, as in the past, separate daily issues, 
one for each day of the meetings, which will be distributed early 
in the morning to all railroad men in attendance. The daily 
Railway Age for Monday, June 22, will introduce the organi- 
zations responsible for the convention and describe the exhibits. 
Each succeeding daily will contain full reports on the preceding 
day’s convention activities. 
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Meetings & Conventions 


A Regular Bi-Monthly Railway Age Feature 





The following list gives names of secretaries; 
dates and places of next or regular meetings. 


Ain Brake Association.—Lawrence Wilcox, Room 
827, 80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. Annual 
meeting, September 14-16, 1953, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago 

ALLiep RatLway Surety Assoctation.—C. F. Weil 
P. O. Box 5522, Chicago 80 
AssociaTION or Baccace Trarric Man- 
AGERS. r. K. Stanton, 1450 Kailway 
Bidg., St Louis 1 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PassENcER Rate MEN. 

William Bina, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 806 
I Jackson ilvd., Chicago 4. Annual 
September 10-12, 1953, aboard Steamer Tadoussac 


leaving Montreal on 


AMERICAN 
Exchange 


meeting 


on Saguenay River 


September 10 


cruise, 


ASSOCIATION OF PasseENcEeR Trarric Or- 
Branch, Eastern Time table Dis- 

Liberty Street Terminal, New 
October 12-14, 1953, 


A MERICAN 


FICERS - B. D 
tributing Company, 
York 6 Annual meeting, 
French Leck Springs, Ind 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RaAtLroap SUPERINTEN- 
pENTS.—Miss Elise La Chance, Room 901, 431 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5 

A MERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TRAVELING PASSENGER 
AGENTS ( A. Melin, P. O. Box 5025, Cleveland 2. 
Annual mecting September 15-16 1953, Montreal. 

AMERICAN Counci. oF Rattroapn WomEN Eleanor 


Runqguist, Pullman Company, Merchandise Mart 
Plaza, Chicago 54. 

AMERICAN Katuway Brinck AnbD BuitpInc Asso 
CIATION Miss Elise La Chance Room 901, 431 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5. Annual meeting, Sep 





tember 15-17, 1953, Conrad Hilton Hot 
AMERICAN Rateway Car Instirrute.—W. C. Tab. 
» New York 6 
AMERICAN Ratiway DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 
D. M. Lynn, Erie, Midland Bldg., Cleveland 15 
AMERICAN 





Chicago. 


bert, 19 Rector St 


RAmLWway ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION 


Works is ‘ peration§ witl the Association of 
American Railroads, Engineering Division—Neal D. 
an Buren St Chicago 5. Annual 


1 
Howard, 59 FI \ 
t Mar 16-18, 1954, Palmer House, Chicag« 
American Katpway Macazine Eprrors Associa 
»N l J Zirbes Jr., Rock Island Lines News 
Digest, La Salle Street Station, Chicag 5 
American Sort Line Ratmroap ASsociaTION. 
( I Huntley, 2000 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., 


Washington 6, D. ¢ 
AMERICAN Society ror TestTInc MATERIALS ms 3h 
Painter, 1916 Race St., Philadelphia 3 Annual 
meeting June 29-July 3, 1953, Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall, Atlant City 
AMERICAN Society oF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. 
( I Davies, 29 W. 39th St., New York 18. Annual 
I ember 29-December 4, 1953, Statler 
York 
Division Be 5 Woodward, Railway 





Loecomot s and Cars, 79 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3 

Amenican Wooo-Preservers’ Assoctation.—W. A. 
Penrose, 839 Seventeenth St., N. W., Washington 6. 

AssociaTep TRaFFric CLuss OF A merica.—R A 
Ellison, Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, 1203 
Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., Cincinnati 2. Annual 
September 21-23 1953, Statler Hotel, 





meeting, 
Soston. 
AMERICAN Rattroap Dininc Car 
Orricers.—W. f Ziervogel, 605 S. Ranken Ave., 
St. Louis 3, Annual meeting, October 13-15, 1953, 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans. 
AssOcIATION oF AMERICAN RatLroaps.—George M 
Campbell, Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 
Operations and Maintenance Department.—J. H. 
Avdelott, Vice-president, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 
Operating-Transportation Division.—-A. I. 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5. 
Operating Section.—H. S. Dewhurst, 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5. 
Transportation Section.—H. A. 
Buren St., Chicago 5. 
Communications Section.—A. H. Grothmann, 59 
I Van Buren St., Chicago 5. Annual meeting, 
October 20-22, 1953, Hotel Plaza, San Antonio, Tex. 
Fire Protection and Insurance Section. —W. E. 
Todd, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5. Annual meet- 
ing, October 12-14, 1953, Hotel Statler, St. Louis. 
Freight Loss and Damage Prevention Section.— 
G. H. Ruhle, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5. 
Freight Station Section.—W. E. Todd, 59 E. Var 
Buren St., Chicago 5. 
Medical and Surgical Section.—H. S. 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5. 
Protective Section.—H. S. Dewhurst, 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5. 
Safety Section.—H/ S$ 
Buren St., Chicago/“5. 
Electrical Section of the Engineering and Me- 
Divisions.—S. W. Marras, 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5. 


ASSOCIATION OF 





Ciliske, 


Eaton, 59 E. Van 





Dewhurst, 


Dewhurst, 59 E. Van 


chanical 
Engineering Division.—E. G. Gehrke, 5)? E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5 
Construction and Maintenance Section.—Neal D. 
Howard, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5. Annual 
meeting, March 16-18, 1954, Palmer House, Chicago. 


Signal Section.—R. H. C. Balliet 59 E Var 
Buren St., Chicago 5. Annual meeting, Septembe 
28-30, 1953, Chase Hotel, St. Louis. 

Mechanical Division.—Fred Peronto, 59 E. Var 
Buren St., Chicago 5. 

Purchases and Stores Division John L. Timanus 
Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 

Freight Claim Division.—C. C. 
Van Buren St., Chicago 5. 
Division.—Arthur H. Gass, Chair 
man, Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, D. ¢ 

Finance, Accounting, Taxation and Valuation 
Department. Arthur R. Seder, Vice-president, 
Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, BD: t. 

Accounting Division.—R. E. Keefer, Transporta 
tion Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 

lreasury Division.—R. E. Keefer, Transportation 
Bldg., Washington 6, D. ¢ Annual meeting, Sep 
tember 17-19, 1953, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Islar 
Mich 

Traffic Department.—Walter J. Kelly, Vice-presi 
dent, Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 

AssociaTION oF INTERSTATE CoMMERCE COMMISSION 
PRACTITIONERS Miss Sarah F. McDono 
Secretary, 2218 1.C.C. 

ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD ADVERTISING MANAGERS 
A. W. Eck-tein, (Asst. Secy.), Illinois Central, 135 
E. Eleventh Pl., Chicago 5. Annual meeting, Janu 
ury 28-30 1954, New Orleans 

AsSOcIATION OF Rattway Criaim Acents.—F. | 
Johnson, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, 104 St. Francis St 
Mobile 5, Ala. 

Brivce anp Bumpinc Suprry Association.—L. R 
Modern Railroads, 201 N. Wells St., Chi 
Exhibit in conjunction with the meetings 
tridge & Building Asso 


Car Service 


Executive 





Gurley 





American Railway 





eiati 








n and Roadmasters & Maintenance of Way 
Association, September 14-17, 1953, The Coliseur 
Chicago. 

Canavtan Rauway Crus.—C. R. Crook, P. O. Box 
162, Montreal 3, Que. Regular meetings. second 


Monday of each 
A 





month, except June July a 
ist, Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, Que 
Car DEPARTMENT ASSOCIATION OF ST 





1 OUIS 





Dd W Kramer, 7207 W. Main, selleville, Ill. 
Regular meetings fourth Tuesday f each montl 
except June, July and August, Hotel Desoto. 

Carn Derartment Orricers’ Association. —F. H. 
Stremme 6536 Oxford Ave., Chicag 1 Annual 
me September 14-16 1953, Hotel Shermar 
Chicago 

Car Foremen’s Association or Cuicaco.—W R 


McCain, Mather Stock Car Company, 326 N 
Michigan Ave., Chica 
Monday of each month, 
August LaSalle Hotel. 

Centrat Ramway Crus or Burrato.—R. E. Manr 
Hotel Statler, McKinley Square, Buffalo 5. Regular 
meetings, second Thursday of each month except 
June, July and August, Hotel Statler. 

Eastern Association or Car Service OFricers. 
mm 4 Rochester, Canadian National, 891 Notre 
Dame St., West, Montreal 3, Que 

Eastern Car ForemMan’s ASSOCIATION. 
Dizard, 30 Church St., New York 7. Regular r 
ond Friday of January, February, Mar 
April, May, October and November, 29 W. 39th St 

Locomotive MAINTENANCE OrFricers’ ASSOCIATION 
Gr ® 1721 Parker St., North Little 
Rock, Ark. Annual meeting, September 14-16, 1953, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

MAINTENANCE OF Way Crus or Cuicaco.—E. ( 
Patterson, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6. Regular 
meetings, fourth Monday of each month, October 
through April inclusive, except December, which is 


third Monday, at Eitel’s Restaurant, Field Bldg. 


1. Regular meetings, se 





except June, July 






W P 
neet- 


ings, s¢ 


Lipscomb, 


Master Borer Makers” Association. —A. F., 
Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany 8. Annual 


meeting, 
Chicago 

Merroroutitan Matnrenance or Way C1ivus.—John 
S. Vreeland, Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp., 
30 Church St., New York 7. Meets in February, 
April, October and December. Next meeting, October 
29, 1953, Hotel Shelbourne, New York. 

Murtary Ratway Service Vererans. — J. E 
McNamara, 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4. An- 
nual meeting, September 18-20, 1953, New Orleans 

Mississrppt Vattey MAINTENANCE oF Way CLur 
P. E. Odom, 1025 Frisco Building, 906 Olive St.. 
St. Louis. Regular meetings, second Monday of 
each month through May, DeSota Hotel, St. Louis. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION oF RatLroap AND UTILITIES 
ComMissioners.—Austin L. Roberts, Jr., 7413 New 
Post Office Bldg., Washington 4, D. C. Annual 
meeting, September 21-24, 1953, Roosevelt Hotel, 
New York. 

NaTIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Boarps.—J. W. Witherspoon, U. S. Rubber Com- 
pany, 567: East Anaheim-Telegraph Road, Los 
Angeles 22. Annual meeting October 6-8, 1953, Hotel 
Fontenelle, Omaha, Neb. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE TRANSPORTATION ASSOCIATION.— 
Mrs. Lois C. Gebran, 1001 Connecticut Ave., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Annual meeting, October 11-13, 1953, 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 

Nationa InpustrtaL Traffic Leacue.—L. J 
Dorr, 909 Sheraton Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. 


September 14-16, 1953, Hotel Sherman, 


SHIPPFRS ADVISORY 





Beauprie, 59 E. 


Washington 25. 


Annual meeting, Nove: 





New Orleans. 
NationaL Kattway Appliances AssociaTion.—J. B 


Templeton, Templeton, Ker &R < 1020 § 
Central Ave., Chicago 44, Lewis T s, Asst. Secy 


59 E. Van Buren St., Chicag 


NationaL Sarety Counc! RAILROA SECTION 
F. R. Callahan, Pullman ( Mer Mart 
Plaza; Chicago 54. Annual mee 0 20-22 





1953, Morrison Hotel, Chicago 





New Encrann Ratmroan Crius.—William M. M 
Combs, 35 Lewis Whar Bost R r mee 
ings, second Tuesday of ¢ " t pt M 
September, incl., Hotel Vendor Bos 

New York Rattroap Cius.—t r. Stansf 
Church St., New York 7. Regula -etings, t 
Thursday of each month except June, July, Augus 


September and December, Century Room, ( 
dore Hotel. Receptior 
ing, 8:15. 

Nortawest Carmen's Assoctation.—G. H. Wells 





Noithern Pacific, St. | l M Regular meet 
ings, first Monday t xcept J 
Juiy, and August, M ( 31 | rsit 
Ave., St. Paul. 
Nortuwest Locomotive Assoctati R. M 
Northern Pa R ] G ) 
Paul 1, Minr Reg r meetings, tl 
of each mont x t June July a 
August, Midway Club, 31 1 ersity Ave., St 
Paul 
Pactric Ratway Cuuvus Ss E B 121 | 
Sixth St., Los Angeles 14. R r meetings, se 
Thursday of each alterr 2 Fr 


Drake Hotel, San Francis Elks Ter 
Los Angeles. 











RattroapD Pusiic ReEvat s ASSOCIATION J. D 
Parel, Association of Amer r tailroads, T 
portation Bldg., Washingt ¢ 

Rattway Bustness ASSOCIATION P. H. M t 
38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3 

Rattway Cius or Pirtssurca { I M s 
2710 Koppers Blidg., Pittsburg 9. Regular r 
ings third Thursda 


September, incl., ar 





Ramway Evecrri 








TIon.—J. Price 41] B ( 44 
447 N. La St ( 

RAmWay AND 7 ELIN FE NGINEERS ASSOCIA 
TION .—L. Peters, New York Central, R 121 
139 W. Van ren St ( 5 Ar 

g, September 14-16, 195 Hot S na ( 

Ramway Suppry Manura RERS’ ASSOCIATION 
4. W. Brown, 60 E. 42 St New York 17 

Rattway SYSTEMs AN PRocepURES ASSOCIATION 
J. W. Milliken, Railway Az Chu St., Ne 
York 7. 

RAILWAY TELEGRAPH AN TeLePHONE APPLIANCE 


ASSOCIATION. Gc. A Nels Waterbur B 
Company, 30 Church St New York 7. Meets wit 


Communications Sectio f A.A. 
Rattway Tre ASssociaTION R M. Edmonds 
1221 Locust St., St. I < 4 4 i et 


October 14-16, 195 Bilt re Hote Atlant 
RoaDMASTERS AND MAINTENANCE OF Way ASSOCIA 


TION.—Miss Elise La { f I ow } S 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5. A al mee gg 2 
15-17, 1953, Conrad Hilton Hotel, ¢ ag 

Sr. Louis Rarmroap Dress Cius.—F. C. W 
lock, Terminal Railroad Ass ition of St. I s 
376 Union Statior St. Louis Re gs 
second Tuesday of ¢ : nth, H 





6:45 p.m., meeting 

SIGNAL APPLIANCE ASSOCIATION G. A. Nels 
Waterbury Battery Company, 30 Church St., New 
York 7. Meets with A.A.R. Signal Section. 

Sourneastenn Ramuway Dieser Crus. — H. W. 
Brewer, Seaboard Air | P. O. Box 6204, Jack 
sonville, Fla. Regular meetings, second Tuesday i 
February, April, June, August, October and Decen 
ber, 9:30 a.m., Mayflower Hotel Jacksonville. 

SouTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN Rattway Civus. — 














A. T. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. I Atlanta 
meetings, third Thursday January, March. 
July, September and Nov ber, Ansl 

lanta. 

Soutnern Association or Car Service OFrricers 
F. I. Umhau, Southern R 4 3. Next meet 
ing, July 22-23, 1953, ¢ na I 1, Miami 

Toronto Rawway Crus.—J. A. North, P.O. } 
Terminal “‘A,"’ Toronto 2, Ont “ meetings 
fourth Monday of ea month, I February 
June, July, August and Decem!t Royal York Hote 


Track Suppry Association ) : 
C Company, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5. Ex 
conjuncti vith the 
American Railway Bridge & Building Associatio 
and the Roadmasters & Maintenance of Way Ass 
ciation, September 14-17 I! I i 
Chicago. 

WESTERN 
stoners.—M,. L. 





hibit in 





ASSOCIATION Ratcway Tax Com™ 
Boydstor 516 W. Jackson Blv 





Chicago 6. Regular meetings, 12:15, p.m. ! 
Wednesday of each nt except July ar 4 
Traffic Club, Palmer House, Chicag 

Western Rauway Crivus.—E. E. Thulin, Suit 


Hotel Sherman, Chicago 1 gular meeti 
ruary, March, April, Ma October, Noven 





N&W DEMONSTRATES HOW ... 


Hot Boxes Can Be Controlled 


Four years’ intensive and systematic study of why solid-type journal 


ings give trouble produces some effective antidotes for railroad “poison” 


T he Norfolk & Western has demonstrated to the satis- 
faction of its own staff, supported by accurate records. 
that the conventional solid-type journal bearing has not 
hecome obsolete in freight service because of increased 
loading and speed and that it is not necessary to ceplace 
such bearings with some other type. 

The road has established that improved performance 
of the conventional bearing is both possible and prac- 
ticable. 

It has made not only a substantial reduction in 
the number of hot boxes on its own cars on its own 
lines but also, largely by servicing in transportation 
yards, has secured better bearing performance on foreign 
cars on its line than is being obtained by Class I railroads 
as a whole. 

During the recent years many panaceas have been 
suggested to cure hot boxes. It was thought by some 
that the adoption of one or more of these corrective 
measures or improvements would permit a hot-box im- 


provement program to be forgotten. An example was 
the adoption of the present Association of American 
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Railroads specification for car oil. The new specification 
was an improvement, but a better car oil alone will not 


solve the problem. The solution is not that simple; but 
rather a complex one. 

The problem has also been aggravated by the reluc- 
tance of some member roads of the A.A.R. to use ma- 
terials in accordance with the A.A.R. specifications and 
to adopt the practices recommended in the A.A.R. Lu- 
brication Manual. 


Top Management “Sparks” Drive 


Genuine, consistent, top-management interest on the 
N&W sparked the drive that was made to produce a bet- 
ter hot-box record. In the early part of 1949 the me- 
chanical department decided that a substantial reduction 
in the number of hot boxes could and would be made. 
From that time to the present there has been no let-up: 
in fact there has been a tightening up, necessary to fur- 
ther impove the record each year. Management interest 
has not been confined alone to the mechanical depart- 
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ment, it extends into the operating department and even Percent Home Care. to yer 
j Sag ; 2 -ecide ‘ Ce. sj- Cars to Total on Line, 
higher. Each morning the president and the vice-presi “ES ev «ire. 
dent and general manager get the official score for the RRA et) st 86.0 50.8 
. di d f rere secre se 79.3 41.6 
preceding day. SSeS  eoer ee 78.0 38.2 
| PE eee ee ee 82.0 43.5 


The question has been raised in some circles whether 
the improvement the N&W has made in its hot-box rec- 
ord was due, partly at least, to operating conditions 
peculiar to that road; the point being that it is, rela- 
tively, a road of low operating speeds. While some of 
the operation is at low speeds due to mountainous ter- 
rain, there are a number of districts that are practically 
level and on these speeds are maintained comparable 
with so-called high-speed railroads. In the movement of 
coal eastward to the Atlantic seaboard, three mountain 
ranges are encountered in the first half of the route. The 
second half is more or less rolling terrain where maxi- 
mum speeds of 60 m.p.h. are readily maintained. Mani- 
fest trains have tonnage filled out with loads of coal. 

In the movement of coal westward from the fields to 
the Great Lakes mountain grades are not encountered. 
Trains consisting entirely of loaded cars, having a total 
weight of 15,000 to 16,000 tons, are handled without 
stops over districts of more than 100 miles, at average 
speeds of 35 m.p.h. 

The average miles per serviceable freight-car per day 
on the N&W, as compared with that on all Class I rail- 
roads, since 1949, is as follows: 





Yeor Norfolk & Western Class | Railroads 
0 BE Se ee eee 36.2 42.9 
D> hsb bs cdo hhbevnsssentess 48.7 46.5 
Del 66 dbssbatunsanavndsest 53.0 47.2 
SPU | -kneotn vecebetnss barns Not available Not available 


In 1950 and 1951 the figure was higher for freight 
cars on the N&W lines than for all Class I railroads. 

The N&W had a larger percentage of home-owned cars 
on its lines than the percentage for all Class I railroads, 
as shown in the following table: 







In order to increase the average freight-train speeds, 
a program was inaugurated early in 1952 to equip loco- 
motives, especially those handling manifest trains and 
long coal trains, with auxiliary tenders. The increased 
speed of these trains, due to elimination of water stops. 
has not resulted in any upward trend in the number of 
hot boxes. It has been the experience of the N&W that 
when trains have gotten under way and the journal boxes 
become warm, hot boxes can be reduced by keeping 
the train moving rather than stopping for inspection or 
for other reasons. For example, on the Kenova district, 
112 miles, it was formerly necessary to make one stop 
for water. Since eliminating this water stop with the 
auxiliary tender, a higher average speed has been main- 
tained with a reduction in the number of hot boxes. 
Experience suggests that the operation of trains over a 
long district—several hundred miles—should contribute 
to a reduction in the number of hot boxes. 

In the overall picture the operation on the N&W, as 
far as it involves hot boxes, does not appear to differ 
greatly from that of Class I railroads as a whole. 

The improvement the N&W has made in its hot-box 
record since 1949, and the factors responsible therefore, 
are graphically shown in Fig. 1. It indicates how the 
program started in 1949 began to produce results in 
1950, especially in the summer; and how the improve- 
ment has grown from year to year. It also shows how 
improvements have been made in each successive sum- 
mer. The record for foreign cars on the N&W is much 
better than the record for the country as a whole as 
shown in Fig. 2. This is due largely to the special at- 
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tention given foreign cars on the N&W. This often con- 
sists of both inbound and outbound inspection at ter- 
minals, setting up of packing and free oiling. The fig- 
ures show that for the year 1952 the miles per hot box 
on N&W cars on its own lines increased 300 per cent 
over 1949, 

Fig. 3, which shows the relation of number of hot 
boxes to atmospheric temperatures, portrays more clearly 
the trend in the reduction of hot boxes, than the first 
curve in Fig. 1. 

Fig. 4 shows, in chronological order, various factors 
which have contributed to a reduction in hot boxes on 
the N&W. At the bottom of this graph, the reduction in 
the number of hot boxes can be readily followed in re- 
lation to the time the various factors were put into effect. 

In the early part of 1949 it was decided that the first 
step in a hot box improvement program would be to de- 
termine the physical characteristics of a car oil that 
would give the best performance in day-to-day operation 
and afford maximum protection in borderline lubrica- 
tion. It was thought this information could be better 
secured through road tests than in the laboratory. 

Two 70-ton hopper cars, loaded with coal to the maxi- 
mum journal load, were used for these tests. A thermo- 
couple was placed in each of the sixteen journal bearings 
at a point midway the length of the bearing back and 
as close as practicable to the lining of the bearing (see 
illustration, page 108). An instrument car was used be- 
tween the two test cars to house the instruments for re- 
cording or determining the temperature of each bearing. 
the speed. and other information desired. 

Test runs were made on districts of approximately 100 
miles long in both flat and mountainous territory. The 
tests were made in manifest trains and special trains to 
secure the desired speeds, acceleration and deceleration. 
Conditions were set up to produce borderline lubrication. 
New bearings were used on full-size journals and on jour- 
nals worn to the limit. Some of the bearings had various 
percentages, up to 66 per cent, of the bearing metal 
removed from the length of the bearing. Flat wedges and 
wedges cocked were employed .9 give concentrated load- 
ings on the bearings. 


Six Oils Tested 


Six car oils, including the one in regular use at that 
time, were furnished by several refineries for the test. 
Some of the physical characteristics of these oils are 
shown in the accompanying table. 

From the results of the tests the conclusion was 
reached that Oil No. 4 would give the best all-year per- 
formance and afford the best protection in borderline 
cases. With a slight change (See Factor 10 in Fig. 4) 
this oil, adopted in the spring of 1949, has been used 
since. This oil, in addition to meeting the present A.A.R, 
specifications, is a premium oil and contains the fol- 
lowing additives: (1) Load carrying and oiliness; (2) 
four-point depressant and viscosity improver, and (3) 
antifoam. 

The results of the original tests have been verified by 
subsequent tests. p 

An all-cotton journal-box packing waste has been used 
for a number of years. The waste conforms to A.A.R. 
specifications and, in addition, has to conform in grade 
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and quality to master samples showing acceptable threads. 
which must be inspected and accepted by the manufac- 
turer at the time the contract is placed. In addition to 
close inspection of new waste when it is being prepared 
at the manufacturer’s plant, the railway’s inspectors make 
occasional visits to the reclamation plant to insure the 
new waste being satisfactorily received and the quality 
uniform. Samples from each shipment of waste are sent 
to the physical laboratory for inspection and thread- 
length count. Lots that do not meet specifications are 
handled with the manufacturers. 

Journal bearings are purchased to A.A.R. specifica- 
tions and, in addition, are required to have a bond 
strength of not less than 7,000 lb. per sq. in. betweer 
the lining metal and the bronze back. The majority of 
the bearings have bond strength considerably in excess 
of the minimum requirement. No relined bearings are 
used. 

Interchange rules provide that journal bearing wedges 
shall be renewed if flat on top lengthwise for a distance 
exceeding original diameter of journal: or where overall 
length measured at contact surfaces is reduced more than 





CHARACTERISTICS OF CAR OILS TESTED—1949 


Car oil number ............. 1 2 3 4 5 6 
Flash point, deg. F. ..... 410 385 360 390 400 420 
Viscosity at 210 deg. .... . 45 52.5 49 548 458 469 
Viscosity index ............ 75 88 71 99 91 105 
ee. ee —20 -25 -—20 -35 -40 -—40 
Eee 1.0 0335 025° 20 5.1 5.3 
WN I ea vstncd vocccuceniss 0.076 0.097 0.078 0.187 0.50 0.52 
Carbon residue ............ 0.23 1.83 0.15 0.24 0.078 0.21 
ae ae Yes No No Yes Yes Yes 





Note: Oil No. 2 in use prior to adoption of Oil No. 4 
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3/16 in. Wedges on N&W equipment are renewed if 
worn flat lengthwise for a distance of one inch less than 
the original diameter of the journal; or where overall 
length at contact surfaces is reduced 3/16 in. or more. 

Having determined the characteristics of an oil that 
would give the best performance and having decided 
what improvements on waste and bearings should be 
made, over and above A.A.R. specifications, it was then 
decided that packing in the boxes of all N&W cars would 
be replaced with packing made of new waste and new 
oil. This replacement of packing was started in May 
1949, and completed within one year. A majority of the 
cars had the packing replaced within a six-month period. 
The old packing removed was destroyed (Factor No. 1, 
Fig. 4). 

To avoid contamination during reclamation, a policy 
was adopted at the same time of destroying, at box pack- 
ing periods, all packing removed from foreign cars and 
from N&W cars that had been repacked on foreign lines. 
It was felt such a policy was necessary to maintain the 
quality of the reclaimed oil equal to that of new oil and 
to insure the retention of the proper amounts of the 
several additives which the new oil contained (Factor 
No. 2, Fig. 4). 

After various experiments. the method of reclaiming 
oil by mechanical centrifuging was discontinued and a 
method of stripping and filtering by a Refinoil process 
was adopted. The Refinoil process, in addition to re- 
claiming the oil to meet A.A.R. precipitation specifica- 
tions, also brings the oil well within A.A.R. limits of all 
other specified physical characteristics. 





The N&W method of reclaiming also restores the pack- 
ing condition to well within the A.A.R. specifications for 
moisture and cleanliness. Short ends are reduced to a 
minimum. The new waste is handled as carefully as pos- 
sible, to prevent unusual shock or tear, for the reason 
that the less the new dry waste is disturbed, the less will 
be the creation of short ends and lint. 

The blending of the new and reclaimed waste is ac- 
complished by putting both into a slow rotating smooth 
cylinder that conveys the mixture into a hot oil vat for 
saturating. From the hot oil vat, the packing is placed 
in drums for shipment to outlying points. The pulling 
apart of the new waste and placing it in the blending 
cylinder is the only time it is handled by hand until it 
is made into rolls for insertion into journal boxes. 

Used waste recovered from old packing removed from 
journal boxes of N&W cars is about half of the total 
packing applied. The mixture, therefore, is approximately 
50 per cent new waste and 50 per cent reclaimed packing 
(See Factor No. 8, Fig. 4). The reason for only approxi- 
mately 50 per cent recovery of used waste is the practice 
of destroying all packing removed from foreign cars and 
N&W cars packed on foreign lines, and of discarding 
short ends in the reclamation plant (Factor No. 3, Fig. 4). 

To improve the quality of the finish of journals, new 
axle lathes and journal truing lathes were ordered to 
replace obsolete machines in both N&W wheel shops. A 
number of the new machines are in service and the pro- 
gram should be completed by the end of 1953. To secure 
journals of the proper finish before the new machines 
could be received and installed, the practice was adopted, 
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where necessary, of burnishing the journals with a dou- 
ble, instead of a single, rolling of the surface (Factor 


No. 4, Fig. 4). 


In the spring of 1949, it was also decided that a better 
and more thorough inspection and repacking of journal 
boxes at the twelve months box packing period could be 





FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO A REDUCTION OF HOT BOXES ON THE N&W 


Factor No. 1—Starting May 21, 1949, and continuing for one 
year, all packing removed was destroyed. A majority of N&W 
cars were repacked within six months. All boxes were re- 
packed with new packing. Oil had a viscosity of 50-55 seconds 
at 210 deg. F. This oil had the following additives: load 
carrying, pour point depressant, viscosity improver, anti- 
foam agent and oiliness agent. 

Factor No. 2—Beginning May 21, 1949, packing removed from 
foreign cars is destroyed rather than reclaimed. 

Factors Nos. 3, 4, 5 and 6— 

No. 3—Starting May 21, 1949, substantial changes made in 
reclamation to provide improved waste blending, saturation 
and oil refining. 

Vo. 4—Improvement in wheel shop equipment and practices 
was begun May 21, 1949. 

Vo. 5—A more thorough inspection of journal boxes at box 
packing periods was started May 21, 1949. 

Vo. 6—Starting May 21, 1949, more effective policing of the 
servicing of journal boxes in transportation yards was 


Factor No. 7—Beginning Sept. 15, 1949, packing retainers were 
applied to journal boxes of all N&W cars within a six months 
period, 


Factors Nos. 8 and 9 
No. 8—On April 1, 1950, the use of reclaimed packing mixed 
with 50 per cent new oil was begun. 


No. 9—A twelve months’ repacking program for N&W cars was 
adopted April 1, 1950. (A.A.R. Interchange Rule 66 nou 
requires repacking at 15 month intervals.) 


Factor No. 10—The car oil was changed from one having a 
viscosity of 50-55 sec. to one having a viscosity of 53-55 sec. 
at 210 deg. F. 

Factor No. 11—The repacking of journal boxes on N&W cars 
that had been repacked on foreign lines regardless of packing 
date was started August 8, 1952. 

Factor No. 12—Uniform rolls of journal-box pac king prepared 
at packing storage vats by employees especially assigned to 
































































































































































































































































adopted. this work commenced August 8, 1952. 
Figure 4. 
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installation on a test car. 


THERMOCOUPLE 


done if adequate and more uniform tools were provided 
for the work. This practice was supplemented by assign- 
ing at the major points, a group of workmen with direct 
adequate supervision to do the work provided for in 
A.A.R. Rule 66. Prior to this method of performing the 
work, men were used quite frequently who had very little 
experience as to how it should be done. 

As a further means of helping the men servicing jour- 
nal boxes to properly perform their work, electric lan- 
terns, which may be worn on the hat or belt, are fur- 
nished all men on the second and third tricks. These 
lanterns enable the men to use both hands in performing 
the work. and both hands are needed in setting up the 
packing. The electric lanterns give much better illumina- 
tion than the oil lanterns previously used (Factor No. 5, 
Fig. 4). 


Proper Supervision Important 


At the same time, supervision in the larger transporta- 
tion yards was improved by the assignment of super- 
visors to devote their entire time to following the 
inspection and servicing of journal boxes. Prior to this 
time, the supervision consisted, primarily, of assigning 
various crews to this work at the beginning of the shift. 
The balance of the time, the supervisors were busy han- 
dling phone calls from the office in regard to the trains 
in sight, furnishing information as to the time certain 
tracks would be ready for inspection, when the work 
would be completed, etc. In other words, there was not 
much direct supervision of the servicing of journal boxes 
in the transportation yards. This phase of the work is 
now handled with yard telephones and other yard com- 
municating systems, a practice which enables supervisors 
to stay with their men. This places the responsibility 
more directly on the supervisors to pass judgment on 
unusual conditions dectected by the workmen. 

It is the opinion of the N&W management that too 
much emphasis cannot be placed upon the necessity of 
providing the right kind and the proper amount of su- 
pervision in the transportation yards. This is a kind of 
supervision that is often hard to initiate, and is often 
met with considerable opposition, When it is once se- 
cured, it will be found to be well worthwhile (Factor No. 
6, Fig. 4). 

Starting in 1949, waste retainers were applied to the 
journal boxes of all N&W freight cars within a period 
of six months. The use of the waste retainers has re- 





duced the number of hot boxes caused by waste grabs. 
Some trouble was experienced at first of the retainer 
fouling the journal; particularly in the bolted type jour- 
nal boxes. Improvement in the retainers has not only 
practically eliminated fouling of the journal by the re- 
tainer, but has also afforded greater protection against 
waste grabs. The use of retainers has greatly reduced 
the servicing of journal boxes in transportation yards 
(Factor No. 7, Fig. 4). 

In April 1950, a further step in the improvement pro- 
gram was the adoption of a 12-month repacking period 
for all N&W freight cars. The 12-month, rather than the 
15-month repacking period gives opportunity for a more 
frequent and thorough inspection of the journal boxes. 
bearings and wedges than can be made at the regular 
inspection periods. It often permits the replacement of 
parts before they have reached a condition where they 
would cause a hot box. The 12-month repacking period 
also prevents excessive contamination of the car journal 
oil. It has been the experience on the N&W that, in many 
cases, conditions which would eventually lead to the 
development of a hot box are corrected with the 12- 
month repacking period. The difference in cost of 12- 
month versus 15-month is more than justified. The A.A.R. 
changed from a 15-month to a 12-month inspection period 
on January 1, 1951, but went back to the 15-month period 
on August 1, 1952. It is thought that the 12-month 
schedule did not produce as good results on a majority 
of the roads as it did on the N&W, for the reason that a 
complete improvement program has not been adopted by 
those roads. The N&W has continued to use the 12-month 
period (Factor No. 9, Fig. 4). 

As a further step in the effort to reduce hot boxes, a 
policy was adopted in August 1952, of repacking all 
journal boxes on N&W cars that had been repacked on 
foreign lines, regardless of packing date. In other words, 
N&W cars packed on foreign lines were considered out- 
of-date for repacking when they reached home lines. 
This step was prompted by the number of hot boxes 
occurring on N&W cars on N&W lines that had been 
repacked on foreign lines. For example, in 1952, 22 per 
cent of the hot boxes on Norfolk and Western cars on 
N&W lines occurred on such cars. During this period 
7 per cent of the N&W cars were repacked on foreign 
lines (Factor No. 11, Fig. 4). 

In August 1952, the N&W started making packing 
rolls at the packing storage vats, rather than having each 
box packer make the rolls when repacking the box. It 
was found that a much more uniform packing could be 
secured in this way and that high and low spots in the 
packing in the box were eliminated. The rolls are loosely 
formed with only the loose strands wrapped around the 
roll to prevent it from falling apart before it is placed 
in the box. These rolls, in addition to being more uni- 
form, were found to result in some savings in labor 
(Factor No. 12, Fig. 4). 

This article, with its accompanying graphs, has told. 
in a general way, what the N&W has done to bring about 
greatly improved conditions with respect to hot boxes 
without going into detail as to the facilities and methods 
by which this improvement was accomplished. A subse- 
quent article will cover some of these details, particularly 
with reference to the reclamation plant and to the 
methods of servicing in transportation yards. 
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A STREAM OF MAIL now flows smoothly through the Council Bluffs terminal on 
16 belts, conveyors and other mechanical facilities shown in the shaded areas. 


UP Mechanizes Mail Handling 


MODERNIZED FACILITIES AT COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA .. 


@ Give post office best possible service, thus inviting more business 
@ Improve on-time performance of mail trains and others depend- 
ent on them 


@ Reduce labor turnover by making jobs more desirable 


The installation of an elaborate conveyor system, costing : 
more than $500,000, has brought such a degree of - een 
efficiency to the transfer of mail between connecting lines 
at Council Bluffs, Jowa, that the movement of sacks and 
parcels almost never stops once it is begun. 

This effective and speedy system consists, primarily. 
of an overhead endless tow chain and seven belts, one of 
which serves in a dual capacity by being used on both 
sides. The belts handle mail sacks and parcels from in- 
bound trains to two sorting tables on which they are __Wo'togoftrack|| — /A\ | | it-O"to Gof track 
separated and placed on baggage-type trucks. When 
loaded, these trucks are manually hooked to the endless 
chain which hauls them past standing outbound cars or | Framework 
in a loop around a transfer post office storage point. : 
Some of the trucks are disconnected from the chain con- He : ts 
veyor adjacent to the cars into which the mail is to be | 
loaded. Other trucks are removed at the transfer post 
office where the bags are later opened, the mail sorted, Paste 
resacked and reloaded onto trucks for another trip on Ne —— 1 c 
the conveyor to outbound cars. | | 

This transfer terminal, owned jointly by the Burlington 4-735 
and Union Pacific and operated by the UP, handles most wey 
of the second, third and fourth-class mail sent from tae pent 
states east of the Missouri river to northern California ar ee 
and other states in the Union Pacific’s territory. Although 


the terminal is served by eight railroads, most of the 
< CROSS SECTION through the main conveyor and its 


mail is handled westward from the Burlington to the overlie’ diel chews how opened deere become anal 
UP. This lack of balance is further complicated by the chutes leading either to the top or bottom of 42-in. belt. 
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MAIN CONVEYOR is the heart of new system. This is a 
12-in. covered belt capable of carrying mail in opposite 
directions at the same time, 


condition imposed by its location that the terminal does 
not receive and dispatch mail steadily throughout the 
day and night, but rather in spurts, concentrated mostly 
in the early morning. 

For instance, between 4:45 a.m. and 7:18 a.m., three 
complete mail trains are scheduled to arrive on the 
Burlington from Chicago and one from Kansas City. 
{ll this mail must be sorted and transferred to Union 
Pacific train No. 5, scheduled to leave Council Bluffs 
at 9:20 a.m. so it can arrive at Oakland Pier, Cal., at 
4:00 a.m. on the second day to be ferried to San Fran- 
cisco for morning delivery of business mail. For this 
train to leave on time, tests have shown that an average 
of more than 14,000 pieces of mail per hour must be 
handled. According to those making the investigation. 
this is a record for concentrated mail handling during 
a short period of time which has never been equalled 
elsewhere by any handling system. 

In addition to the three trains mentioned, the Burling- 
ton also delivers to the terminal one train from Chicago 
and one from Kansas City between 2 p.m. and 3 p.m.: 
and one train from Chicago and one from Kansas City. 
between 8 p.m. and 9 p.m. Mail from all of these trains 
is handled by the conveyor system. 

The relatively small amount of inbound mail from the 
other roads is handled manually from cars placed along 
their own platforms. Some of it, however, is sorted in the 
terminal post office and is included in the mail delivered 
by conveyor to outbound UP trains. 


Old Facilities Inadequate 


To handle such a large volume of mail received in 
heavy concentrations at such widespread intervals re- 
quires smoothly functioning, well-designed facilities. How 
were such necessities fashioned out of the old manually 
operated terminal? Basically, they were obtained by the 
removal of one track, the shifting of others, the exten- 
sion of two platforms, including shelter sheds, the con- 
struction of a new roof between two sheds, the construc- 
tion of two 80-ft. tunnels and two sorting platforms, and 
the installation of seven conveyor belts and a tow chain. 

The old terminal consisted of two buildines—the UP 
passenger depot on the north and the United States trans- 
fer post office adjacent to it on the south. A covered con- 


SORTING TABLES are really wide belts moving hori- 
zontally at finger-tip height above a sawtooth-type plat- 
form, in the notches of which empty trucks are placed. 


course extended between the ends of these buildings on 
the east and the stub ends of six tracks, designated Nos. 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10, reading from north to south. Three 
through tracks, Nos. 2, 3 and 4, passed the old passenge1 
depot on the north and one through passenger track 
No. 11, extended past the post office on the south. A long 
covered platform, 37 ft. wide, between Tracks 3 and 4 
was used jointly by the CBSQ and UP. Smaller and 
progressively shorter platforms separated Tracks 4 and 5, 
and 5 and 6, both served by the CB&Q and UP; Tracks 
7 and 8, served by the CENW: Tracks 9 and 10, served 
by the CRI&P; and finally a very short platform served 
by the UP on Track 10 and by the Milwaukee on 
Track 11. 

None of these platforms provided a paved area ade- 
quate for sorting platforms and for operation of the long 
loop of the tow-chain conveyor, or an open area wide 
enough for the main belt conveyor. To provide enough 
working space for the first two of these facilities, Track 
5 was removed and replaced with paving. The platform 
between Tracks 4 and 5 was lengthened 96 ft. and that 
between Tracks 5 and 6 was extended 384 ft. Then all 
that was needed to form a long continuous covered plat- 
form between Tracks 4 and 6 for mail sorting and tow- 
chain operations was to insert a new roof in the opening 
above old Track 5, attaching it to the two platform sheds 
on each side. 

To provide space for the main conveyor belt and its 
covering shed which had to be built between Tracks 2 
and 3, Track 2 was shifted to the north until these tracks 
were on 22-ft. centers. Finally Track 1 was shifted until 
it was 30 ft. from Track 2, and a new side track was 
built 30 ft. to the north of Track 1. 


Main Conveyor Is Key to System 


Into the space made by these changes the modern, 
mechanized mail handling facilities were built. The heart 
of the whole new system is the main belt conveyor, 1,036 
ft. between pulleys, constructed above ground between 
Tracks 2 and 3. This 42-in. covered belt is designed for 
carrying mail in each direction at the same time by 
receiving mail bags and parcels unloaded from trains of 
storage cars standing on either side of the conveyor. To 
make this possible, the belt is supported on a framework 
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LOADED TRUCKS are pulled away from the sawtooth platform and are SHORT FENDERS placed close to tow 
hooked to an endless “tow chain” which hauls them past outbound cars or chain prevent trucks from colliding 


around a transfer post office storage point. 


of steel bents 5 ft. wide spaced 12 ft. apart, with the top of 
the belt moving in one direction 3 ft. 4 in. above the bot- 
tom moving in the other direction. The steel framework is 
open on both sides along its top half, but the bottom 
half, containing both parts of the conveyor, is completely 
enclosed. 

Half of the side enclosures consist of doors 3 ft. wide. 
spaced 3 ft. apart, and staggered alternately in top and 
bottom horizontal rows. These doors are hinged at the 
bottom so they can open outward to act as chutes into 
which mail bags and parcels can be dropped from the 
inbound cars onto the moving belt. In this way a pair of 
doors, one above for mail destined for connecting mail 
trains and one below for mail marked for the transfer 
post office, is available to each door of every storage car 
being unloaded. The staggering of the doors permits the 
unobstructed use of each while their uniform and con- 
tinuous arrangement eliminates the need for spotting cars. 
To protect the mail being dropped into these open doors, 
as well as to keep the belt itself dry, an umbrella-type 
roof is cantilevered over each side of the steel framework 
bents at platform-roof height. 

The length of the conveyor shed and belt permit 
spotting about 30 cars simultaneously, 15 on each side. 
Since the capacity of the main conveyor must be tuned 
to that of the system as a whole, the speed of the dual- 
purpose belt is set for 200 ft. per min. At that rate of 
movement, it has been found that about 7 cars can be 
satisfactorily unloaded simultaneously without taxing the 
belt’s design capacity of 3,600 pieces of mail per hour, 
with each piece weighing an average of 50 lb. To main- 
tain this capacity on demand, the belt is driven by a 
25-hp. General Electric motor located in a machinery 
pit at one end of the conveyor. 


How Mail Circulates 


Let’s see how this “heart” takes a “transfusion” from 
an inbound mail train and circulates it to the other 
“vital organs” of the terminal. With the belt in motion, 
mail handlers enter the storage cars, where they sort the 
mail sacks and parcels into two classifications—‘train”™ 
mail and post office or “house” mail—as they transfer 
them to the belt. They place the train mail (comprising 
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with columns. 


about 65 per cent of the volume handled) on the top belt 
and the house mail (35 per cent) on the bottom belt. 
The train mail moves eastward to the end of con- 
veyor No. 1 where it is dumped onto conveyor belt No. 3 
moving southward in a 6-ft. by 8-ft. tunnel, 80 ft. long 
and 3 ft. beneath Tracks 3 and 4. This belt delivers it to 
an inclined conveyor, No. 5. which moves westward. 
rising far enough above the surface to deliver its load 
of mail downward to a horizontal conveyor belt, No. 7. 
moving along the center of a sorting table which meets 
on top of a sawtooth platform, 245 ft. long. truckbed high. 
As the mail moves along the sorting table on the con- 
veyor belt at 50, 60, 68 or 100 ft. per min., as the occasion 
demands, mail handlers transfer it to any of 40 mail 
trucks backed into the notches of the platform. In making 
this transfer they try to divide the sacks or parcels, all 
of which are labeled to a specific town, into enough 
separations for men loading trains to know exactly what 
door of what car to put the mail in. This system facili- 
tates unloading mail cars en route. When one of the 
trucks at the platform is filled, a member of the mail 
crew slips the handle of the truck over a hook on the 
bottom of a towing arm attached to the constantly moving 


overhead tow-chain conveyor. 


Tow Chain Keeps Trucks Rolling 


Before following that truck in our “circulation” tour. 
let’s take a second look at the tow conveyor to see what 
it is and how it works. This conveyor is 2,300 ft. long 
and, for the most part. is conventional in construction 
and operation. Powered by a 25-hp. electric motor 
through a gear-reduction box, it is supported on a series 
of wishbone trolleys, the wheels of which roll on the 
bottom flanges of 4-in. I-heams suspended from the steel 
framework of the roof. 

The one major respect in which the tow-chain conveyor 
system at Council Bluffs differs from the conventional 
type is in the towing arms and hooks to which the trucks 
are attached. When first put in operation, the system 
used conventional towing arms suspended vertically from 
the endless chain. These arms consisted of hooks at- 
tached to the bottoms of tapering pipes, each reinforced 
by a 2-in. by *¢-in. stiffening bar. In tests, these towing 
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OLD METHOD of handling all mail at Council Bluffs 
involved hand work in every phase except towing trucks. 
Mail was sorted by passing it by hand from truck to truck. 
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MASTER CONTROL PANEL on the wall of the depot near 


the office of the terminal superintendent of mails has 
buttons for starting and stopping conveyors and for set- 
ting the speeds at which they will run. 


arms were found inadequate for the type of service for 
which they were intended. To strengthen them, black- 
steel-pipe braces were applied ahead of each arm by at- 
taching the lower end of the brace to the forward portion 
of the hook and the upper end to a bracket fitted into a 
double trolley spaced 2 ft. 8 in. ahead of the tow-arm 
trolley as shown in an accompanying illustration. 

One other alteration in the original design of the tow- 
chain system was made after it was placed in service. 
This change was prompted by near collisions which 
occurred between mail trucks and roof columns when one 
front wheel of a truck would strike a pebble and turn the 
truck outward too near the column for the towing arm 
to return it to its normal, safe path. This potential trouble 
was eliminated by installing short fenders made from 
small angles placed close to the tow chain and braced 
against each column. These fenders now engage any 
trolleys which have been swung outward slightly by a 
towing arm hooked to a “straying” truck and force the 
trolley and towing arm into a vertical position which 
automatically pulls the truck back into line. With fenders 
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MECHANICAL TOW TRUCKS are used to haul trains of 


mail trucks from terminal post office either to trains or 


to the tow-chain conveyor. 
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CONTROL CABINET, in which about 37 miles of wire 
terminate in relays and circuit breakers, is centrally 
located on the platform to supplement the master control 
panel. 


in place, wandering trucks are always straightened in 
time to miss each column. 

Moving in a clockwise direction at 200 ft. per min., 
the tow-chain conveyor pulls the trucks along adjacent 
platforms beside which outbound cars stand or to the 
transfer storage platform in the covered concourse in 
front of the post office. Mail-crew members, watching the 
steady stream of loaded trucks, readily spot those labeled 
for specific cars and unhook them, immediately there- 
after transferring the mail to the waiting cars. When a 
truck is unloaded it is hooked to the tow chain and moves 
along with it until removed to fill an empty notch in one 
of the sorting platforms. 

While the bulk of the mail from an inbound Burlington 
train is being handled in this manner at the east end of 
the terminal, the remainder—all “house” mail—is 
“processed” in much the same manner at the west end. 
As noted before, “house” mail is placed on the bottom of 
the No. 1 conveyor which delivers it to an underground 
belt at the west end. There it moves under two tracks. 
is raised on an inclined conveyor and deposited on a hori- 
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zontal sorting-table belt in the same way as train mail 
except that it now moves in the opposite direction. Since 
there is less house mail than train mail and since fewer 
separations have to be made in sorting it, the sorting table 
is shorter, containing notches for only 14 trucks. 

House mail arrives at the terminal in sacks labeled 
“Council Bluffs Terminal” at the top of the tag, and the 
name of a single state below it. The state could be any 
of the six—Wyoming, Idaho, Oregon, Utah, Nevada and 
(northern) California—which are served by the Union 
Pacific from Council Bluffs. A sack labeled “Idaho,” for 
instance, could contain mail for any town in that state. 

To simplify the work in the post office of breaking 
down these “state” sacks into towns, the men on the in- 
bound sorting table make 13 separations—fourth-class 
mail to each of the six states, second-class and third-class 
mail to each of the six states, and one combination to all 
states. As mail is sorted into these classifications, each is 
placed on a single truck. When any of these trucks is 
loaded for the “house,” it is attached to the tow chain 
and pulled until it reaches the concourse loop where it is 
detached and “stored” systematically until the post office 
is ready to handle it. At that time it is pulled into the 
terminal post office by any of several types of mechanical 
tow trucks available. There arriving sacks are opened 
and the mail sorted and resacked for individual towns. 
When that has been done. those town sacks become 
“train” mail and are stored on trucks until ready for 
another “merry-go-round” trip on the tow chain to an 
outboard train. This procedure is repeated for all mail 
distributed by the terminal to the six states. 

This completes our rapid survey in which we have 
watched inbound “train” mail move on belts to the larger 
sorting table, be transferred to trucks which are attached 
to a tow chain, then removed at the right storage car on 
an outbound train and loaded into it. We have also fol- 
lowed the “house” mail as it moved to the smaller sorting 
table, thence to trucks, to tow chain to storage point. 
From there it went into the “house.” was individually 
sorted, resacked and returned as “train” mail. 


Coordinating Facilities Essential 


Obviously none of these things could be accomplished 
economically if the belts and the tow chain did not move 
when needed and stop when their work was done. For 
that reason all conveyors, including the tow chain, are 
controlled by push buttons on two widely separated 
panels. The master control panel is conveniently placed 
on the wall of the depot just outside the office of the ter- 
minal superintendent of mail. It has buttons for starting 
and stopping each conveyor and for setting the speeds at 
which those conveyors which can be used at variable 
speeds are to operate. Each button has a corresponding 
light to indicate which control circuit is in use. This 
panel also contains a series of knobs which control the 
day and night lights throughout the working area. 

Other push buttons and indicating lights are located 
on each side of a “Square D” control cabinet which con- 
tains the relays and circuit breakers for all conveyors. 
This cabinet is located about in the center of the platform 
within the main loop of the tow-chain conveyor. On the 
north side of this cabinet there are push-buttons and lights 
for controlling, if necessary, the tow-chain conveyor and 
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the belt conveyors at the west end of the terminal. The 
buttons and lights on the south side of the cabinet control 
the long main conveyor and the belt conveyors at the 
east end of the terminal. 

Conduits lead out of the top of the cabinet to the new 
roof placed over old track 5. They then run east or west. 
as necessary, to the master control panel and to the mo- 
tors in machinery pits at each end of the terminal. 
Through these conduits run a total of 37 miles of wire. 

To coordinate the complexities of all these facilities 
and operations, dial telephones were installed and inter- 
connected to a system of paging speakers. This combined 
system* allows all personnel to communicate with each 
other instantly. Altogether, 20 dial telephones were in- 
16 located 100 ft. apart on the 
platforms and one in each of four offices for the use of 
the terminal superintendent of mail, the transfer clerk. 
the supervisor of U.S. mail, and the ticket office where 


stalled in the terminal 


the consist of mail trains is made up. All phones have 
ringing equipment. However, by dialing a key number. 
supervisory personnel can convert any phone into a re- 
ceiver of a paging system to give instructions to several 
crews at once. 

Two Altec-Lansing 50-watt amplifiers drive the paging 
system, but only 30 watts are needed in the Western 
Electric horns located back to back at the center of the 
platforms. Two 10-watt Racon speakers are mounted at 
the ends of the platforms and one is attached to the wall 
of the terminal building. The automatic telephone switch- 
ing equipment was furnished by Wilcox Electric Com- 
pany. Kansas City. The handsets were made by Western 
Electric and the distribution system uses Belden shielded 


microphone cable from phones to terminal bases. 


Drainage Also Important 


Since a part of the conveyor system operates in tunnels. 
drainage facilities had to be provided to keep motors and 
convevors dry all year. These facilities are at the east 
end of the terminal-platform area and consist of a 15-ft. 
concrete sump and two pumps housed in an Armco 
Steelox building. The pumps are Yeomans Brothers 
duplex, heavy-duty, screenless sewage ejectors capable of 
delivering 1,200 gal. per min. at a 20-ft. head. Each is 
driven by a 15-hp. vertical-shaft electric motor operating 
at 1,150 r.p.m. on 60 amp. 3-phase current at 440 volts. 
Seepage and surface water flows from the tunnels and 
other terminal areas into the sump and is ejected into a 
storm sewer under control of an automatic float switch. 

All mail-handling facilities installed at Council Bluffs. 
except the belt conveyors, were designed and constructed 
by Union Pacific forces under the general direction of 
W. C. Perkins, chief engineer, and L. P. Drews, assistant 
chief engineer. The belt conveyors were designed and 
erected by the Lamson Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. The 
cost of construction was borne jointly by the CB&Q and 
the UP. The mail transfer terminal is operated by UP 
forces as a joint facility under the general direction of 
F. W. Hickson, manager of mail, baggage and express 
traffic, and under the immediate supervision of R. B. 
Daugherty, terminal superintendent of mails at Council 
Bluffs. 


a detailed description of the communication facilities was published 
in the May 1953 Railway Signaling & Communications. 
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Agents for Graduated L.C.L. Rates 


Griffin and Tyler Plans for “channelizing” freight praised; Formby, of 


Southern, elected new head of Freight Station Section 


A gain less-carload freight received a large share of at- 
tention as local freight agents and freight station super- 
visors from all over the United States and Canada, 
members of the Freight Station Section of the Association 
of American Railroads, met in Detroit May 26-28. It was 
clearly the opinion of a majority of this group that this 
class of traffic is necessary to the railroads and that posi- 
tive measures should be taken to regain some of the traffic 
that has been lost, particularly to the truck lines, and to 
cut the cost of handling l.c.l., including loss and damage. 
Suggested again this year as a means of recapturing this 
traffic were volume or graduated rates for 3,000-, 5000-, 
and 7,000-lb. shipments. The attendance of more than 
800 men was the second largest in the history of the 
Freight Station Section. 

Early on the first day, M. G. McInnes, vice-president 

-operation of the Erie, introduced the subject of l.c.l., 
remarking that it was due for considerable attention as 
the dockets of several of the standing committees were 
brought before the meeting. “It is a most appropriate 
topic here,” he said, “in view of the fact that the members 
of the Great Lakes Shippers Advisory Board, with head- 
quarters in this city, have been critical of the railroads’ 
merchandise service in their recent meetings, There have 
been inferences by shippers that the railroads are not 
interested in l.c.l. | am sure a glance at the program you 
have prepared [indicates] beyond . . . doubt the import- 
ance this group attaches to this traffic.” 

Mr. McInnes reviewed briefly recent progress made by 
the railroads in welding their equipment, methods and 
procedures to make a plant designed to better serve the 
carriers’ customers. The Erie vice-president, who started 
his railroad career as a clerk in a freight station, said 
that although the approximately 25,000 agents of the 
country are only about two per cent of all railroad 
employees, he knew of no groups so “strategically locat- 
ed” for putting the railroads’ story across to the public. 


Graduated Rates 


For the second consecutive year the Louisville (Ky.) 
Terminal Freight Agents Association presented to the 
committee on station traffic, headed by W. G. Miller, 
agent of the Pennsylvania at Polk St., Chicago, a paper 
advocating graduated rates on |.c.l. The Louisville agents’ 
paper mentioned the fact that the Committee of Direction 
of the Freight Station Section (composed of stations 
department heads) had endorsed a similar proposal 
placed before the section at Cincinnati in 1952. Never- 
theless, “the graduated rates are still not in our tariffs.” 
The Louisville agents asked that the section pass to the 
Committee of Direction a resolution urging that body 
to handle the matter with the traffic department of the 
A.A.R., “and that this subject be acted upon without 
further delay.” 

This presentation evoked considerable discussion from 





at 
THE NEW CHAIRMAN of the Freight Station Section, 
J. R. Formby of the Southern (left), taking over from 
retiring chairman, W. L. Ennis of the Milwaukee. 


the floor. One member stated that he believed that with- 
in 60 days tariffs would be filed containing a reduced 
rate on 10,000-lb. shipments of L.c.l. It was apparent, 
however, that the agents did not think that this rate 
would get back the business. After all, said one man, it 
was the 3,000-, 5,000- and 7,000-lb. rates that got the 
business for the trucks, and if there’s any way for the 
railroads to get the business back it’s through the medium 
of those same rates, plus improved services. 

V. B. Gleaves, superintendent of stations of the St. 
Louis-San Francisco, stated that the graduated rate would 
increase efficiency of freight stations. He cited a decrease 
of more than 50 per cent, since 1946, in the weight of 
the average l.c.l shipments handled by the Frisco, 
indicating that this was one of the reasons why so many 
l.c.l. shipments had to be transferred. The graduated 
rates, Mr. Gleaves stated, would make possible more 
through cars to destination, thus reducing the number 
of transfers accorded l.c.l. shipments. Reducing by one 
the number of handlings given the average l.c.l. ship- 
ment, Mr. Gleaves concluded, would double the “profit” 
the railroads make on l.c.l. 

There was considerable discussion of the so-called 
Griffin and Tyler Plans for “channelizing” l.c.l. traffic. 
There was general agreement that these plans have im- 
proved service. A representative of the Louisville freight 
agents stated that improved service resulting from oper- 
ation of the Tyler Plan had enabled the railroads in that 
area to regain a not inconsiderable amount of cigarette 
traffic. Another agent highly praised both the Griffin and 
Tyler Plans but said he thought it was nothing for rail- 
roads to be proud of that shippers should have to take 
the initiative in efforts to improve railroad L.c.l. service. 

Much of the discussion of the docket of the committee 
on station office operation (chairman, H. A. Freeman, 
agent, Grand Trunk Western. Chicago) centered on abuse 
of the memo or non-revenue waybill. A representative 
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of the Union Pacific stated that in one month the UP as 
am intermediate carrier handled 3,180 carloads on non- 
revenue waybills, However, he was not in favor of a 
proposal advanced by the Freight Agents’ Association 
of Chicago that the originating carrier be penalized $5 
per car when revenue billing did not accompany the car. 
(No disposition was made of this proposal.) He said 
that rules could not make up for employee negligence, 
which meant in some cases that revenue billing was re- 
ceived as much as two months after the car moved. 
J. F. Kohout, agent of the Chicago & North Western at 
Proviso, IIl., got spplause when he said that having rate 
clerks on the second and third tricks would reduce the 
number of cars forwarded on memo bills. 

Several agents described their efforts to reduce the 
number of cars forwarded on memo bills. V. D. Elkins, 
agent of the Southern at Birmingham, Ala., stated that 
Teletyping of outbound carload and miscellaneous charge 
waybills between the agency office and Norris yard, eight 
miles away, “has enabled us to reduce materially, in 
number, cars forwarded on memorandum or running 
waybills.” 

Also receiving discussion was the so-called Denve1 
Plan for uniform practices among the various modes of 
transportation. This plan contemplates a uniform plan 
of extending credit to patrons, and already has settled 
(between railroads, truck lines, air lines, etc.) on regular 
closing hours at stations, holiday closings, etc. 

Damage in stop-off cars received major consideration 
by the committee on loss and damage (chairman, A. E. 


Ward, agent, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
Galewood, Ill.). At Phoenix, Ariz., agents there stated, 
300 such cars are partially unloaded each month. Agents 
at stations orginating a lot of stop-off traffic stated that 
they seldom got from agents at stop-off points advice as 
to the condition of such cars when forwarded to final 
destination. They asked for better cooperation. 

Southern Pacific men present told of the use of Pola- 
roid cameras as a loss and damage prevention tool. (Such 
cameras develop their own prints immediately.) At points 
as far apart as San Francisco and Los Angeles, the use 
of this camera enables the SP to place in the hands of 
loading agents no more than 24 hours after the car is 
received at destination, a photograph showing faulty 
loading, while details as to the loading involved are still 
relatively fresh in the minds of loading personnel. 

The freight agents of Des Moines revealed their method 
for reducing claim payments on damaged freight. No 
consignee gets 2 damage report from any railroad until 
he has recoopered all freight it is feasible to recooper. 
Then the consignee adds the recoopering charge to his 
claim. 

Several agents brought out that a number of stop-off 
car shippers had indicated to them that if free return of 
bulkheads were authorized by the carriers, those shippers 
would be glad to bulkhead stop-off loads. 

The committee on station and terminal operation, with 
assists from the audience, discussed at length illegible 
side numbers on cars. which cause “unnecessary delays 
and expense.” The Chicago freight agents suggested that 





THE FIRST CAR of a $4,000,000 order for 40 modern, 
lightweight steel passenger coaches with which the Cana- 
dian Pacific will rejuvenate its Lakeshore commuting 
service has been completed by the Canadian Car & 
Foundry Co. Especially designed for suburban operation, 
the new coach will seat 103 passengers in plastic-covered, 
sponge rubber seats, and has extra wide aisles and doors 
to speed movement of passengers into and out of the car. 
Production plans call for delivery of one car each work- 
ing day from now until mid-August when the order will 
be completed. It is expected that the first train com- 
pletely equipped wih these new cars will be in operation 
within a few weeks. The new coaches will replace wooden 
and heavy steel 76-seat coaches. Equipped with roller 
bearings, and weighing about 100,000 Ib. each against 
96,000 Ib. for the wooden coaches and 165,000 Ib. for 
the steel coaches now in use, they, are expected to make 
for faster acceleration for the many stations along the 
Montreal-Vaudreuil-Rigaud route, and for smoother rid- 
ing. The order for these cars was reported in Railway 


Age July 28, 1952. 
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since their data show about 14 per cent of cars have 
illegible numbers all such cars be required to be sent to 
the repair track for restencilling, even though no other 
repairs were required. Once illegible numbers are elim- 
inated photographic equipment could be used to get a 
“positive” check of trains arriving in or departing from 
a yard or terminal. 

Central checking also came up for discussion on this 
committee’s docket. Men from several railroads indicated 
that their experience with it had not proved it “too hot” 


as a money-saver. A representative of another carner 
with seven centralized checking operations said that, de- 
pending on the size of the station, centralized checking 
was saving between $1,000-$2,500 per month. 

J. R. Formby, assistant to vice-president of the 
Southern, took over the chairmanship of the section from 
W. L. Ennis, assistant to vice-president of the Milwaukee. 
A. A. Burkhardt, superintendent stations and motor 
service, New York Central, succeeded Mr. Formby as 
vice-chairman. 





Side and End Sheets Last 19 Years 


Floor sheets of 3/32-in. USS Cor-Ten steel in Baltimore & Ohio hopper 


cars good for 13 years; sides and ends still in service in March 1953 


In 1934 and 1935 the Baltimore & Ohio designed and 
built 13 freight cars which incorporated many experi- 
mental design features. Seven were lightweight hopper 
cars, three were lightweight box cars, and three were 
box cars of standard weight. The hopper cars have been 
inspected at relatively frequent intervals, because these 
cars would naturally be expected to show signs of de- 
terioration more..quicky than the box cars. 

Of the seven hopper cars, two were constructed with 
end sheets, side sheets, slope sheets, cross-ridge sheets. 
longitudinal hoods, inside hopper sheets, and outside 
hopper sheets of USS Cor-Ten steel 3/32 in. thick. One 
of the Cor-Ten cars, No. 632000, was built with end 
hoppers in addition to the usual center hoppers. The 
other, No. 633000, had only conventional center hoppers. 
The dimensions, capacities and weights of these cars, 
which were first described on page 646 of the April 27, 
1935, Railway Age, are shown in the table. 

The upper side sheets and end sheets of both cars have 
corrugations 34 in. deep, spaced on 3-in. centers. The 
lower side sheet is not corrugated. 

For three years after the cars were built, they were 
restricted to movement on the B&O, after which they 
were released for regular interchange service without 
restriction as to location or type of lading. After ten 
years of service the cars were examined and, as indicated 
by the following quotation from the January 20, 1945, 
Railway Age, both cars were in excellent condition: 

Car No. 632000. “Body, underframe and trucks in 
excellent condition and, for a car 10 years old, shows 
very little deterioration, there being no pitting or 
corrosion. This car will be returned to service 
immediately.” 

Car No. 633000. “General condition excellent. On A 
end car has broken hood which evidently occurred 
some time ago due to this end of car sustaining severe 
shock. Car was given minor repairs and returned to 
service in excellent condition for a car 10 years old.” 

Illustrations show the exterior and interior of car No. 
632000 after 10 years of service. 

These cars were examined in August 1947 after 13 1/3 
years of service. It was noted at that time that the end 


and side sheets were in excellent condition, but that the 
3/32-in. slope sheets, cross-ridge sheets and longitudinal 
hoods had been patched extensively. There were 19 
patches on the floor sheets of car No. 632000 and 28 
patches on the floor sheets of car No. 633000. The light 
weight of car No. 632000 was 32.800 Ib. and that of car 
No. 633000 was 35,200 Ib. 

It was concluded at that time that the economical 
service life of the 3/32-in. Cor-Ten steel floor sheets was 
13 years in this service, compared to about 10 years for 
14-in. carbon steel, and about 15 years for 4-in. copper 
steel. 

These cars were examined again in March 1953 after 
having been in service for 1834 years. The floor sheets 
appeared to have been replaced since the cars were 
examined in 1947, although the floor sheets of car 
No. 632000 were still considerably patched. The cor- 
rugated upper side sheets, and the corrugated end sheets 
of both cars were in excellent condition. 

The uncorrugated lower side sheets on car No. 632000 
were perforated along the side-sill angles above the 
hopper chutes. There was evidence on the top side chords 
that car No. 633000 had been unloaded with a car shake- 
out, and perforations in the side sheets were of a type 
generally associated with shakeout service. Illustrations 
show the exteriors and interiors of the two cars after 
1834 years of service. At the latest inspection the light 
weights of the cars were 34,000 and 31.400 |b. 
respectively. 

The 3/32-in, sheets of Cor-Ten steel lasted 13 years in 
the floors of these cars and have been in service for 
almost 19 years in the side and end sheets. 


PRINCIPAL. DATA FOR B&O COR-TEN STEEL 
HOPPER CARS BUILT IN 1934 


Car Wb. °.20606scsciackasueveenb nes cose ctes 632000 633000 
NE TP ee ee ee ee May 1934 May 1934 
inside fongth, Gieltis. cic siadcccdataccecscescd sen 34—11%% 32—2 
inside width, Tin, cvcndtanocenrececnrersps 10— 3% 10—3' 
Capacity, loaded level, cu. ft. .......sseeeees 2,394 2,070 
Capacity, loaded heaped, cu. ft. .......eee00s 2,691 2,327 
ioed Tilt, Br. .escsece bible by cae bus oe Reune ere 137,000 137,800 
Weight on trucks, Ib. ....ceeeseeeeeceeceercs 13,520 13,520 
Wolaht of trodiy, Ge, 1.50% sinsawccevcscvescas 18,480 17,680 
Light weight of car, Ib. .......- eee ceeeeceeee 32,000 31,200 
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EXTERIOR of Car 632000 in 1944 after 10 years of service. 





EXTERIOR of Car 632000 in March 1953 after it had been in INTERIOR of the B end of Car 632000 after 18%4 


service for 18°4 years. years’ service. 
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EXTERIOR of Car 633000 in March 1953. INTERIOR, A end, Car 633000, March 1953. 
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3 Months’ Purchases $620,976,000 


Slightly under figure for first three months of last year; March inventories 


nine per cent below March 1952 


The cost of all types of materials purchased by domes- 





tic railroads in the first quarter of 1953 was $620,976,- 
000, compared with $684,311,000 in the comparable 1952 


1953 RAILWAY PURCHASES* 
Three Months Three Months 


period, as shown in an accompanying table. Purchases Totals Totals 
i mo ail pea Be: peer aloes : March 1953 1952 
during the 1953 first quarter were below those in the (000) (000) (000) 
same 1952 months in all categories except rail and “other 
pees Reisleenent $ 40,440 $154,410 $184,566 
material. : i Rail 10,774 28,421 23,325 
Rolling stock purchase commitments in the first three Crossties 7,754 21,354 26,282 
months of 1953 aggregated $154,410,000, compared with Other Material 103,780 290,827 290,182 
$184,566,000 in the like period last year. Equipment Total from Manufacturers $162,748 $495,012 $524,355 
placed on order in this year’s first quarter included 11.- Fuel 40,123 125,964 159,956 


199 freight-train cars, 33 passenger-train cars and 519 
diesel units. March 1953 equipment commitments were 
for 3,379 freight-train cars, 18 passenger-train cars and 


97 diesel units. 


Total inventories last March amounted to $850,267,000. 


Grand Total 


“Subject to revision 


$202,871 $620,976 $684,311 


*“Amount placed on order 





nine per cent below the $930,899,000 for March 1952. 
The only category in which March 1953 inventories ex- 
ceeded those of the preceding March was that of crossties. 
with a dollar value of $116,024,000, up seven per cent 


over the third month of 1952. 


MARCH* PURCHASES OF MANUFACTURED GOODS (Excl. 


March ‘53 Compared to 
Other Marches (000) 
Year _ Amt. % Change 


March ‘53 Compared to 
Other Marches (000) 
Year Amt. % Change 


March ‘53 Compared to 
Other Marches (C00) 
Year Amt. % Change 


Subject to revision. 


March ‘53 Compared to 
Other Months ‘52 and ‘53 (000) 
Month Ant. % Change 


Anr 
pt 


MARCH* PURCHASES OF RAIL 


March ‘53 Compared to 
Other Months ‘52 and ‘53 (C00) 
Month Amt. % Change 


Apr 


MARCH* PURCHASES OF CROSSTIES 


March ‘53 Compared to 
Other Months ‘52 and ‘53 (000) 


Month Ant. % Change 
Ave °%S, "9467 

\p! 

iy - 1 
Fe b + 
Mar 7 


Equip. & Fuel) 


Three Months Totals ‘53 
And Other Years (000) 


Year Amt. % Change 
47 $987 108 4.19 
319 34] 5 
299 422 j 


Three Months Totals ‘53 
And Other Years (000) 
Year Amt. % Change 


Three Months Totals ‘53 
And Other Years (000) 


Year Amt. % Change 
1947 $22 549 
1948 6 
1949 be 
oon r 107 4 
95] 9385 7 
52 26,282 
53 4 
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MARCH* PURCHASES OF OTHER MATERIAL 


March ‘53 Compared to 
Other Marches (C00) 


Year Ant. % Change Month 
47 $85,421 { ni.” Sy 
148 102 610 
149 959 8 
50 14,979 
| 125,402 
D2 99,626 
, 103,78 


March ‘53 Compared to 
Other Months ‘52 and ‘53 (000) 
Ant. % Change Year Amt. % Change 


Three Months Totals ‘53 
And Other Years (000) 


ot 6 
iy 


MARCH* PURCHASES OF FUEL 


March ‘53 Compared to 
ther Marches (000) 
Year Amt. % Change Month 
47 $58 539 ] } ; 
48 68,932 4: 
1,166 


49 


March ‘53 Compared to 
Other Months ‘52 and ‘53 (000) 
Ant. % Change Year Amt. % Change 


Three Months Totals ‘53 
And Other Years (000 


+14 


MARCH* TOTAL PURCHASES 


(Excl. 


March ‘53 Compared to 
Other Months ‘52 and ‘53 (000) 
Amt. % Change Year Amt. % Change 


March ‘53 Compared to 
Other Marches (000) 
Year Amt. % Change Month 


4] $158.93 ‘. 


MARCH* INVENTORIES OF RAIL 


March ‘53 Compared to 
Other Marches (000) 


March ‘53 Compared to 
Other Months ‘52 and ‘53 (000 


Year Amt. % Change Month Amt. % Change 
ay 1947 $31217 aig. } tA] \ 
1 14 y 7 — 12 
rt tie 1 


MARCH* INVENTORIES OF CROSSTIES 


March ‘53 Compared to March ‘53 Compared to 
Other Marches (000) Other Months ‘52 and ‘53 (000 
Year Ant. % Change Month Amt. % Change 


MARCH®* INVENTORIES OF OTHER MATERIAL 


March ‘53 Compared to March ‘53 Compared to 
Other Marches (000) Other Months ‘52 and ‘53 (000 
Year _ Amt. % Change Month _ Amt. % Change 


'. 


“Subject to revision. 
+All total inventory figures taken from 1.C.C. statement M-125 for 
the month indicated. 
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Three Months Totals ‘53 
And Other Years (000) 


MARCH* INVENTORIES OF SCRAP 


March ‘53 Compared to March ‘53 Compared to 
Other Marches (000 Other Months ‘52 and ‘53 (000 
Year Amt. % Change Month Amt. % Change 


MARCH* INVENTORIES OF FUEL 


March ‘53 Compared to 
Other Marches (000 
Year Amt. % Change Month 


March ‘53 Compared to 
Other Months ‘52 and ‘53 (000 
Amt. % Change 


MARCH* TOTAL INVENTORIES 


March ‘53 Compared to March ‘53 Compared to 
Other Marches (000 Other Months ‘52 and ‘53 (000 
Year Amt. % Change Month Amt. % Change 
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CONTRAST between old box culvert and new elliptical stee 
tunnel can be seen in this view taken during construction. 





STEEL PLATES USED FOR 


A vehicular underpass installed recently on the Louis- 
ville & Nashville is of interest for two reasons: First. 
because of the character of the structure and, second. 
because of the manner of construction. Armco tunnel- 
liner plates, fabricated to give an elliptical cross-section, 
provide the shell of the structure, and the installation 
was carried out by a tunneling operation which pre- 
sented problems because of numerous rocks in the fill. 

The location of this project is Cawood, Ky., where it 
is necessary to accommodate vehicular traffic on a road 
running from a large coal mine at Three Point, Ky., to 
the main highway on the other side of the L&N tracks. 
Formerly this trafic was carried through the embank- 
ment in an 8-ft. by 8-ft. concrete box culvert. This struc- 
ture was not large enough. however, to afford comfortable 


Structure replaces concrete-box 





Tunnel Underpass on the L&N 


culvert under 35-ft. embankment for 


carrying access road to a large coal mine in southern Kentucky 


side clearance for vehicles passing through it. Further- 
more, during storms the passage of water through the 


culvert precluded its use by vehicles. 


Rock Created Difficulties 


On undertaking to provide an adequate structure it 
was found that the embankment, about 35 ft. high at this 
point, was composed mainly of rock which eliminated the 
possibility of driving piles for falsework to support the 
track during construction of a conventional tunnel or 
underpass. Because of this situation details of a large- 
size steel tunnel were worked out between the engineers 
of the L&N, the Kentucky State Highway Department, 
and Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc. An elliptical- 
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STEEL GUARD RAILS painted white for greater visibility, were 


installed to protect both vehicles and the sides of the tunnel. 


shaped bore was adopted, in preference to the more com- 
monly used circular section, for added strength. The size 
selected was 161% ft. in vertical diameter by 131% ft. in 
horizontal diameter, using Armco tunnel-liner plates of 
No. 3 gage, galvanized, corrugated steel. 

Fach ring section of liner plate is 18 in. wide and has 
flanged edges through which the ring joint bolts were 
applied from the inside. Each ring section is composed of 
plates which are 3754, 44, and 5514 in. long circum- 
ferentially. Bolts in the joints between these plates were 
also applied from within the tunnel. 

Plans called for placing the steel tunnel, which was to 
be 108 ft. in length, so its bottom would be 31% ft. below 
the surface line of the road. In this manner. enough 
equivalent fill could be placed in the bottom of the bore 
to provide a roadway approximately 10 ft. wide. 

The usual practice in constructing a tunnel of this 
size would be either to drive a “pioneer” tunnel or to do 
the work in two lifts, with the top generally being built 
first. In this case, however, the entire opening was 
excavated and the liner plates assembled and advanced 
through the embankment a ring (18 in.) at a time. 
Because of the predominant proportion of rock in the 
fill, considerable chipping, drilling and blasting were 
required. Great care had to be exercised in these oper- 
ations to prevent the fill from settling or exerting too 
great a pressure on the plates already installed. Com- 
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pressed air hammers and drills were employed in the 


excavation work. A Hough front-end loader removed 
the excavated material from the bore and wasted it on 
the slope of the fill. 


Voids Filled with Grout 


When all of the liner plates had been installed and their 
joints secured, the voids around the outer surface of the 
tunnel liner were filled with portland cement grout. The 
grout was applied under pressure through threaded holes 
provided in the top and side plates of the bore at intervals 
of from 3 to 5 ft. A granular fill of crushed rock was 
then placed in the bottom of the tunnel and surfaced 
with a 4-in. thick hot bituminous mix. For the protection 
of both vehicular traffic and the sides of the tunnel. a 
line of Armco Flex-Beam guard rail, painted white, was 
bolted to both sides of the tunnel at a height of 24 in. 
above the roadway. Since the tunnel is short, artificial 
lighting ‘Was found to be unnecessary. 

Plans for the tunnel were drawn up under the super- 
vision of E. D. Smith, chief engineer of the Kentucky 
State Highway Department, and were reviewed and ap- 
proved by J. C. Nichols, bridge engineer of the L&N. 
Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc., supplier of the 
steel lining, was represented by E. T. Cross and A. M. 
Snyder. 
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OFFICERS of the Accounting Division, Association of 
American Railroads, are, seated, left to right: Elmer Hart, 
comptroller, Pennsylvania, retiring chairman, and L. F. 
Ormond, vice-president, Atlantic Coast Line, chairman for 


1953-4; standing, in the usual order: R. E. Keefer, secre- 
tary; A. R. Seder, vice-president, A.A.R., and W. W. Cox, 
vice-president and comptroller, Delaware & Hudson, 
second vice-chairman. 


PRR TAX MAN TELLS ACCOUNTANTS... 


Federal Tax Relief Possible 


ss of federal taxes, mechanization and simpli- 
fication of paperwork, and proper use of statistics as 
a tool rather than a record, shared the spotlight at the 
annual meeting of the Accounting Division, Association 
of American Railroads, at Chicago’s Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, June 1-4. More than 1,000 members, guests and 
ladies turned out for this 59th annual meeting of the 
railroad accounting officers. 

J. M. Symes, executive- vice-president of the Pennsyl- 
vania, was the featured speaker at the opening of the 
annual meeting on June 2. Mr. Symes praised the ac- 
‘counting officers, calling them the “M.P.’s of the railroad 
industry.” Yet, he said, there still is work to be done 
along the lines of preparing for front-line supervisors 
(below the rank of superintendent) simple, understand- 
able performance figures in “not too great volume.” 

The PRR vice-president also had a good word to say 
for mechanization of paperwork, which he said is saving 
his railroad about $10 million annually compared with 
what the cost would have been were all the now- 
mechanized operations handled manually. Electronic 
equipment, he predicted, probably will shortly outmode 
our present machine methods. 

Mr. Symes stated that he believed the goal of the 
railroad industry should be to have at least two men 
known to be capable “behind” each person holding a 
key job, and ready to step into that job. Thus would 
good job performance and continuity of effort be as- 
sured under almost any circumstances. To achieve this 





goal it would be necessary to step up—and improve the 
quality of—supervisory training programs. 

Mr. Symes raised one question which he went on to 
answer, in part. Every railroad, he said, is doing some 
worthwhile things in improving different phases of its 
operations. He wonders, however, if the industry has the 
right “set-up” for making available on a broad scale 
information as to improvements made by each railroad. 
\ny railroad should not hesitate to pass along to other 
rail carriers anything which might be of help in the 
fight against competitive modes of transport, Mr. Symes 
stated; and concluded his address with the statement 
that the railroads must find a better “set-up” for making 
ivailable such information. 

T. K. Warner, general tax counsel of the Pennsylvania, 
was another featured speaker at the first day’s session. 
Mr. Warner noted that, due to federal income taxes, it 
is necessary today to have $2.08 of taxable income (on 
a separate return basis) if a business is to carry one 
dollar down to net income. This is an increase of nearly 
&0 per cent over the 1934-5 figure of $1.16 of taxable 
income. As a result of this taxation, he said, business no 
longer is certain whether buying or renting is best. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Warner continued, there are favor- 
able signs of some relief on the horizon. It looks as if 
the Eisenhower Administration will try to “obtain com- 
plete tax benefit for depreciation deductions, thus as- 
suring the taxpayer that despite many years of losses he 
will still recover his capital cost... . Perhaps it will be 
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possible within certain limits to grant taxpayers more 
latitude in conforming depreciation deductions to their 
business cycles. . . . Taxpayers must be granted some 
tax relief in order to provide for the replacement of 
worn-out and obsolete equipment with new and _ better 
facilities. 

“The most practical suggestion which has as yet been 
advanced is that taxpayers be given the option to use 
the declining balance method at éwice the straightline 
rate for properties acquired after January 1, 1954. “In 
my opinion,” Mr. Warner continued, “within the limits 
of present revenue requirements, this suggestion is 
preferable to proposals which have been advocated. . . . 

Ek. S. Root, chief of research of the Erie, stated that 
statistics available to the railroad industry are not a 
perfect tool, “but even a poor tool, if used intelligently, 
is better than no tool.” 

Mr. Root made several suggestions for improving the 
quality of the railroads’ statistical tools. Basic to any 
such improvement is instilling “in each employee who 
originates basic information, the real importance of his 
work.” Further, the industry needs more complete and 
additional recorded data, Modern office machines. Mr. 
Root stated, could do the work of assembling these data 
at a reduced cost in time and money compared with the 
methods of several years ago. Mr. Root also suggested 
that the use of sampling and other techniques could make 
available to the industry at far less cost results every bit 
as accurate as those obtained where complete figures are 
used, Last, but far from least, the Erie’s research chief 
asked that the industry hire some of the statistically 
trained young people being graduated from the colleges. 

However, he went on, all these factors will amount to 
little unless analysis and interpretation are applied to the 
numerical data assembled. Mr. Root also urged that 
efforts be continued to have truck lines and domestic 
motor carriers furnish to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission commodity statistics similar to those furnished 
that body by the railroads. 


No Truck Statistics 


W. H. S. Stevens, director of the I.C.C.’s Bureau of 
Transport Economies and Statistics, spoke on the subject 
of commodity statistics from trucking companies. Mr. 
Stevens said that more than 100 million waybills gathered 
by the commission from only 750 highway carriers 
showed that only three per cent of the bills were for 
truckload (over 10,000 lb.) shipments. The analysis also 
revealed, Mr. Stevens continued, that truckload shipments 
accounted for about 35 per cent of both the total weight 
and revenue shown on all the bills. Commodity analysis 
of such a great number of bills for small shipments 
would be a difficult and monumental task, he concluded. 

Paul Grady, a partner in the accounting firm of Price, 
Waterhouse & Co., asked the accountants if they were 
keeping pace with accounting opportunities. Mr. Grady 
suggested that those opportunities lie in the fields of 
internal controls, work simplification and performance 
standards. Among internal controls he listed budgetary 
controls and use of standard costs. He also asked why 
the industry could not make more and better use of 
predetermined performance standards. 

The diesel locomotive has been a wonderful cost re- 
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C. D. Peet, chief accounting and financial officer, Missouri 
Pacific, is first vice-chairman. 


ducer for the railroad industry, Mr. Grady continued. 
However, he said, it is his opinion that work simplifica- 
tion would do more to save money for railroads than 
the diesel. 

G. M. Craig, general auditor of the Illinois Central, 
and chairman of the Accounting Division’s committee on 
disbursements, told the group his committee is engaged 
in a study of disbursement accounting methods in other 
industry. The object of this study is to see what those 
firms have in the way of techniques which may be of use 
to the railroads. 

E. G. Parker, auditor of disbursements of the Nickel 
Plate, and a member of the disbursements committee. 
asked for simplified methods of joint facility billing. He 
advocated more use of the flat rate bill and, where 
monthly bills are small, that billing on an annual basis 


be considered. 


Possibilities for Research 


F. E. Martin, vice-president and comptroller of the 
IC, and chairman of the division’s research committee. 
said this committee’s activities should be increased. Mr. 
Martin also stated that the possibilities of electronic ofhce 
equipment as cost cutters go for beyond anything “we 
now have.” What the railroad industry needs, Mr. Martin 
stated, is a device which could scan a basic document. 
such as a waybill, and put the information so read on a 
punch card without the intervention of a key punch 
operator. The IC vice-president also urged that furtket 
consideration be given to two subjects which “have 
much to offer the industry”: the Universal Station Code. 
and use of a sub-code to the I.C.C. commodity code. 

Elmer Hart, retiring chairman of the division, and 
comptroller of the Pennsylvania, stated that there were 
four subjects which he thought should receive most of 
the continued attention of the members of the division: 
(1) taxes; (2) the I.C.C.’s accounting classification: 
(3) supervisory education; and (4) mechanization. The 
I.C.C. classification, Mr. Hart said, hampers the carriers 
in reflecting their individual actual financial situations. 

The division took an unusual step this year and 
amended its rules of order to allow choosing its meeting 
place for a number of years ahead. The 1954 meeting 
will be held at the Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D.C., 
May 24-27; the 1955 session in Atlantie City, N.J. 
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UNFAMILIAR TO THESE SURROUNDINGS, the student 


brakeman or switchman presents a safety problem of 


WHAT TO DO ABOUT... 


mounting concern. Is an “old hand” properly able to 
train a new man in safe railroading? 


Safety and the New Man 


Speakers from every echelon pose the same problem to the 33rd annual meet- 


ing of the A.A.R.’s Safety Section 


lt wasn't planned. But a majority of speakers before the 
33rd annual meeting of the Association of American 
Railroads’ Safety Section in St. Louis, June 2-4, picked 
the same problem as one of first concern: How best to 
train the new operating employee. 

“We are drawing new employees out of a civilian 
population which each year is accumulating a disastrous 
record as to the personal safety of its individual mem- 
bers,” said J. H. Aydelott, vice-president of the A.A.R.’s 
Operations and Maintenance Department at the opening 
session. 

Edgar I. Wussler, a switchman for the Wabash, said 
he felt that the need for adequate training of student 
extras couldn't be overstressed. There are times, he said. 
when student trips are made with an old timer who has 
neither time nor inclination to give the new man proper 
training. He suggested that preliminary training might 
best be done on a rip track where blue flags could protect 
the student from any actual movement of cars until he 
has become capable of conducting himself on and around 
them. 





kK. C. Harris, a switchman for the Alton & Southern, 
described his company’s training program. He said that 
on-the-ground training is given only by certain men who 
have shown capabilities as instructors. They are provided 
with a checklist which, when the student completes his 
training, is placed in the student's file. Next, a super- 
visor goes through the same procedure with regard to 
the overall operation of the railroad and its connections. 
“The idea is above reproach,” he said, “but I question, 
when the student makes his first road trips, if he gets all 
he should from a conductor who must also perform his 
regular duties.” 

B. F. Zollner, an Illinois Central locomotive engineer 
of 42 years service, spoke of his experiences in training 
new men for engine service. “Engineers aren’t made by 
seniority, they are born,” he said. “I can tell after three 
or four trips with a man whether or not he has the in- 
stinctive qualities to handle locomotives and cars safely.” 

The talks by Messrs. Wussler, Harris and Zollner were 
part of a program arranged for the section by the Super- 
intendents Association of the St. Louis-East St. Louis 
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Terminal District. They were among 10 speakers who 
read papers they had previously submitted to the associa- 
tion in a contest covering “What should be done in the 
department where | work in the interest of safety.” Over 
150 papers were originally submitted to the association 
from all over the St. Louis area. 

“It has been said that the greatest asset of any 
business is the people who work for it,” said Clark 
Hungerford, president of the St. Louis-San Francisco. 
“The railroad industry today is comprised of over a 
million men and women. They differ from the employees 
of another day in the sense that they are better paid, 
they have more leisure time, they are better educated, 
better trained, better supervised—and they are entrusted 
with the use and care of tools costing substantially more 
than at any time in the past. Measured in these terms, 
they are an asset whose value is the highest in history.” 

Earlier in his talk, Mr. Hungerford pointed out that, 
like many privately owned industries, the railroads have 
not always enjoyed favorable public sentiment. “The 
record is abundantly clear,” he continued, “that in the 
past, railway accidents provided much of the leverage 
needed by those who are intent on getting a foot into 
management. Fundamentally, we are still dealing with 
two schools of thought on how accident prevention should 
be advanced. On one hand there is the recurring idea 
that it is a matter requiring the power of law, or regu- 
latory authority, to compel application of new devices 
and appliances. On the other hand, there is the con- 
viction, borne of experience, that safety is largely a 
matter of properly trained men, faithfully observing the 
time-tested rules of railway operation. 

“An effective safety program serves a two-fold pur- 
pose. It works to eliminate the waste and tragedy of ac- 


OFFICERS OF THE SECTION, surrounding Robert Scott, 
director of safety of the Atlantic Coast Line and dean of 
all railroad safety men, are: (standing) H. S. Dewhurst, 
secretary and staff representative, A.A.R., and Roy P. 
Hamilton, superintendent of safety of the St. Louis-San 
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cidents, and at the same time, it constitutes day-by-day 
evidence that the employer is sincerely interested in the 
well-being of the individual. To the extent that our efforts 
meet with success, we help achieve the primary—and 
most difficult—task of management, which is: To get 
individuals to work as a team, each anxious to make his 
contribution to the general success of the enterprise.” 

“Railroad employees, ” said Mr. \ ydelott, “are involved 
all too often in off-duty accidents. It is not in the public 
interest, and certainly not in the interest of the railroad 
industry. that a railway employee be killed or perma- 
nently injured at the peak of his earning capacity 
particularly after he has demonstrated, as an experienced 
employee, his safety-mindedness on the job.” 

Lt. Roland Schumacher. supervisor of safety of the 
St. Louis police department and guest speaker at a special 
luncheon session, described highway traffic safety as “the 
most costly phase of American life today.” He said 
38,000 persons lost their lives in traffic accidents in 1952 
and that 1.350,000 were injured—railroad people among 
them. Figuring all costs of these accidents, he said, brings 
the staggering total of $3.6 billion. “Society doesn’t 
tolerate crime, but when are we going to start in on this 


far more costly problem?” 


Safety and the Commission 


“Suppose I make a quick point,” said Robert J. Baver. 
editor of Traffic World. “Last week the U.S. Senate ap- 
proved an appropriation for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of $11.3 million for the 1954 fiscal year. 
This sum is to cover all of the commission’s activities 
including its Bureau of Safety and Bureau of Locomotive 
Inspection. Yet at the same time, the Senate approved a 





Francisco, retiring chairman of the section; (seated) R. C. 
Sabens, superintendent of safety, New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis, who is the new vice-chairman, and J. R. Thex- 
ton, superintendent of safety, Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, who is the new chairman of the section. 
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“THERE IS THE RECURRING IDEA, that accident pre- 


vention is a matter requiring the power of law .... to 


budget of $140 million—about 12 times as much—for 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

“It is difficult in discussing the commission’s budget 
to separate safety functions from the multitude of other 
things the commission is required by law to do. But it 
might be mentioned that the budget, as now approved by 
the Senate (which is still somewhat more generous than 
that approved by the House of Representatives) pro- 
vides nothing—absolutely nothing—for federal policing 
of highway traffic. Maybe that isn’t so important to you, 
although it has been said that, in the aggregate, the rail- 
roads of the country operate more trucks on the highway 
than anyone else. But the fact still remains that, even at 
present, the commission has only 18 truck safety super- 
visors to cover the entire country, and that it expects to 
abolish its highway bureau of safety entirely if the 
hudget approved by the Congress becomes law. 

“You may say, after all, that safety on the highways is 
the business of the states—and so it is. But the gov- 
ernor of New Mexico has recently pointed out that many 
highway accidents happen to trucks the ownership of 
which is outside of his state. And state authorities are 
powerless to make investigations of their safety practices. 


“Honest but Naive” 


“Why is it that, year after year, a Congress that has 
billions to toss away on untried and unneeded projects. 
persists in cutting the money with which its transporta- 
tion regulatory agency works to the bone? That is a 
question hard to answer. But | suspect that some of the 
reason lies in the fact that the commission, by tradition, 
is a body of honest men. It usually asks for the money 
it really needs. [t doesn’t find out what it needs for the 
coming year and then double it in the hope that the cut 
will be less than 50 per cent. 

“We cannot but honor it for its steadfast adherence to 
strict honesty in its requests for funds. But we can wish 
occasionally that it might throw around figures with the 
abandon of other departments and agencies. The result 
might be slight bruises on its conscience, but, perhaps. 
paradoxically, a little more pride in work better done 


because there was more money to do it with.” 





¢ 


compel application of new devices and appliances.”— 
Clark Hungerford, president, St. Louis-San_ Francisco. 


Speaking at the final session, H. H. DeBerry, assistant 
general manager of the Frisco, said railroad public re- 
lations came “in its grandest form” through efforts to 
aid safety programs of schools and neighboring indus- 
tries. Such a program must be sincere, he said, as any 
safety efforts that are purely mercenary in character 
will be doomed to defeat. 

Tips on how to work with schools and colleges were 
given to the safety officers by Dr. Thomas J. Sinclair. 
manager of the school and college service of the A.A.R.’s 
Public Relations Department. “It’s largely a matter of 
having those in academic work like you,” he said. “From 
you must come a genuine effort to understand and co- 
operate with the teachers. Industry often falls down on 
this. Remember that the average school curriculum is 
already bulging and many groups and interests are trying 
to inject items into it. Yet you will find most teachers 
willing to listen to new ideas for teaching material.” 

In dealing with teenagers, he said, it should be under- 
stood that acts of vandalism and trespassing are fre- 
quently acts by which this age group covers its general 
emotional uneasiness. In talking to young people. you 
must “talk in terms of their interest, yet do so without 


being patronizing.” 


Reports Encouraging 


Committee reports of the section disclosed: 

* Class I roads established a new record in employee 
safety in 1952 when the casualty rate declined to 0.124 
per million man-hours of work performed. But 352 rail- 
road employees were fatally injured on duty. 

® Highway grade crossing accidents declined 10.09 per 
cent in 1952 from the year previous. Fatalities decreased 
10.84 per cent; injuries 9.94 per cent, despite a 4.5] 
per cent increase in motor vehicle registrations. 

* Fatalities and injuries to trespassers were the lowest 
in more than 25 years. Fatalities dropped 8.4 per cent; 
injuries 6.5 per cent, in 1952 from 1951. 

In the words of Mr. Hungerford: “It is not easy to im- 
prove what is already good. But I rather like the thought 
that what we have accomplished thus far represents a 
a ‘yard line passed’ and ‘not a goal reached.’ ” 
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“THE COST of railroad operations—and particularly of terminal operations—must be reduced.” 


HOW TO GET... 
Improved Service at Reduced Cost 


Is the principal subject of discussion in annual “work shop” meeting of 


American Association of Railroad Superintendents 








J. W. HARMAN, newly elected president 


of 


the 


American Association of Rail- 


road Superintendents. 
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A record turnout of 436 representatives from railroads 
throughout the United States, Canada, Mexico and New 
Zealand participated in the 57th annual meeting of the 
American Association of Railroad Superintendents in 
Chicago June 2, 3 and 4. In addition to actively dis- 
cussing five committee reports, those present participated 
in a shipper-panel discussion of railroad service, and a 
floor discussion of automatic train control devices. and 
heard addresses by four railroad officers. 

The association—which prides itself on its reputation 
as a “working organization”—considers its annual meet- 
ings as a classroom where superintendents, trainmasters 
and other transportation department representatives can 
exchange information and learn from the experiences of 
others. 

Highlight of this year’s meeting was the evening ship- 
pers’ panel discussion in which the superintendents in- 
vited representatives from industry to tell them what 
shippers want and expect in the way of railroad service. 
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“UNLOAD AND DELIVER inbound l.c.l. freight the same 


day it is received.” 


SHIPPERS’ PANEL 


This discussion was arranged and staged by the edu- 
cational committee of the Traffic Club of Chicago, under 
direction of Chairman Carl H. Groninger, Baltimore & 
Ohio. The subject, “What Railroad Service Do Shippers 
Want and Expect?” was handled by J. M. Cody, general 
trafhc manager of Butler Brothers and chairman of the 
Chain Store Traffic League, who spoke on behalf of the 
“small shipments” shipper; E. W. Girton, general traffic 
manager of Wilson & Co. and vice-president of the 
Traffic Club of Chicago, who spoke on behalf of the 
perishables shipper; and J. T. Moore, assistant traffic 
manager of the International Harvester Company and 
retiring general chairman of the Mid-West Shippers 
Advisory Board, who spoke on behalf of the carload 
shipper of general commodities. Robert J. Bayer, editor 
of Traffic World, acted as moderator. 


The Small Shipper 


“Retail trades are probably the largest users of less- 
carload and less-truckload freight services,” Mr. Cody 
told the group. “It is a field where intense competition 
prevails, with the pace being set by nationwide merchan- 
disers such as Sears, Roebuck & Co. and the Woolworth 
Company. This trade needs but one thing—fast, depend- 
able service at a cost the traffic can bear. Individual 
stores no longer carry large inventories; it is the modern 
practice to hold the inventory in branch warehouses or 
commercial storage warehouses, shipping it to the retail 
store only as it is needed. It is impossible to handle this 
kind of traffic in carload—or even truckload—lots be- 
cause the average merchant cannot afford to accumulate 
such large inventories.” 

He listed 23 specific suggestions as to how railroads 
might improve their services for the l.c.]. shipper. Some 
of his suggestions were: 

(1) Unload and deliver inbound freight the same day 
car arrives. Load outbound cars the same day freight is 
received. 

(2) Train pick-up and delivery drivers in good sales- 


manship. 
(3) Offer uniform pick-up and delivery services in all 
territories. 





*“TRAILERS-ON-FLATS may be the solution to many of 


the problems confronting the transportation industry.” 


(4) Establish separate departments to specialize in 
merchandise traffic. 

(5) Establish reduced rates for 5,000-, 10,000-, and 
15,000-Ib. l.c.l. shipments. 

(6) Extend arrangements for expediting interline move- 
ments of I.c.l. 


The General Carload Shipper 


On the premise that International Harvester is fairly 
typical of the average large-scale integrated manufactur- 
ing industry—-probably the largest users of general car- 
load services—Mr. Moore told the group of his own 
problems and experiences with railroad service. 

“My company,” Mr. Moore said, “ships about 10,000 
carloads of outbound freight a month. It has a rather 
highly integrated operation, with operations of any one 
plant highly dependent upon parts and components manu- 
factured in other plants—often far distant. We have very 
limited warehouse facilities and keep but small inven- 
tories of these parts and components used in manufac- 
turing. If we don’t receive our shipments of parts and 
components in time to work them into our production 
schedule, our assembly lines must be closed down and 
the workers sent home. 

“Over the years we have found that generally once a 
carload of our freight is put in a train, it moves swiftly 
until it reaches the terminal nearest the end of its journey 

-then it starts to experience trouble. In many cases we 
have waited days to have a car already in the nearby 
terminal spotted at our plant for unloading.” 

Speaking of the shippers’ desire to cooperate in ob- 
serving car service rules, Mr. Moore observed: “We 
frequently indicate a need for, say, 20 cars and show in 
our switch list that we will need 10 for eastern destina- 
tions and 10 for western destinations for the next day’s 
loading. All too often, after carefully planning our east- 
ern and western shipments for loading in the proper 
cars, we are supplied with southern and northern cars. 
Obviously, in your efforts to get cars for us, you take the 
first 20 available. However, you expect us to return the 
cars in home route—and when we are unable to do so, 
both you and the Interstate Commerce Commissicn are 
apt to be highly critical of us.” 

“The two things of greatest interest to shippers of 
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perishables are speed, and consistency of performance,” 
Mr. Girton stated, “with consistency the more important 
of the two.” The shipper must be able to plan his ship- 
ments so they will arrive on time all the time. A faster 
schedule at sacrifice of consistent performance is of no 
value, Mr. Girton commented, because it cannot be relied 
upon. The shipper would prefer a slower, but more re- 
liable service. “Although speed does have value—in the 
case of meat, the longer it is in transit, the more it 
shrinks—dependability is of even greater importance.” 

Asked from the floor which he would choose, given the 
choice of two roads going to a common destination, one 
offering a three-day schedule and the other a four-day 
schedule, Mr. Girton stated he would take the four-day 
schedule—if it offered the greater reliability—‘but would 
use every effort in my power to get the road offering the 
faster schedule to improve its performance to the point 
where I could use it.” 

Mr. Girton also spoke of the necessity of railroads 
paying attention to prompt return of refrigerator cars, 
so both railroads and shippers can get more service 
from fewer cars—and thereby make rail service that 
much more attractive. 

The consensus of the panel was, as expressed by Mr. 
Bayer: “The more you can do to help us meet our prob- 
lems and requirements, the more business we can offer 
to you.” 


GUEST SPEAKERS 


Five major problems confronting the railroad industry 
were outlined by James P. Newell, vice-president—opera- 
tions of the Pennsylvania, in his “charge to the superin- 
tendents.” He described these problems as the need for: 

(1) A better climate of government regulation; 

(2) Improved service for, and better relations with, 
shippers: 

(3) Reducing the cost of railroad operation—particularly 
of terminal operations; 

(4) Further eliminating human carelessness—which re- 
sults in so many injuries, so much loss and damage, and so 
many lost and dissatisfied shippers; and 

(5) Improved relations with employees. 

“Not one of these needs,” Mr. Newell declared, “will 
be satisfied by top management working alone. They can 
only be satisfied by the unified efforts of all railroad 
supervision as well as the cooperation and help of rank 
and file employees.” 

Commenting on the value and importance of the Super- 
intendents Association meeting, Mr. Newell stated, “Only 
by constant application of foresight and imagination to 
problems with which we are familiar, and concerning 
which we will be reminded during this meeting, can we 
produce the improvements which someone else will pro- 
duce if we do not do it ourselves. New ideas will be pre- 
sented to you at this meeting. For these reasons two 
subjects on the agenda are especially noteworthy: The 
committee report on handling highway trailers with rail- 
road flat cars, and the shippers’ panel d'‘scussion.” 

Movement of trailers on flat cars, Mr. Newell opined. 
“will ultimately prove to be the solution to many of the 
ills and problems which are today confronting the trans- 
portation industry and the traveling public. If and when 
long-haul highway trailers can be moved economically 
on flat cars—with resultant profit to both railroad and 
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trucker—present problems of overcrowded highways, 
heavy and overloaded trucks, and highway deterioration 


will have been solved.” 


Sound Budgeting 


“Management is like the engineer on a locomotive,” 
John E. Kusik, \ ice-president—finance of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, told the gathering. “It has to reach certain 
destinations and objectives within definite schedules. It 
cannot afford to spend much time looking back—it must 
look ahead. and guide its operations according to its 
planning, the signals it sees, and the judgments it forms 
on the basis of these signals. Budget making, when 
properly used. is one more device—although not the 
only one—enabling management to look ahead. 

“Sound budgeting,” he said: 

“(1) Is standard, a statement of what ought to be done 
not a forecast of what is likely to happen; 

(2) Must be related to traffic and operational planning; 

“(3) Must balance conflicts of four important forces: 
(a) Traffic loads: (b) Condition of property; (c) Need of 
cash for storm (or depression) reserves; and (d) Net in- 


come and dividend standards; 
(4) May be supported by proper methods improve- 


ments; and 

“(5) Should not cause too violent changes in planning 
because of short run ups and downs in traffic levels. 

“As future railroad presidents and executive officers, 
superintendents can help management by encouraging 
free interchange of thoughts and information between 
departments, thus preventing budgeting from becoming 
a tool of oppression. By the same token, if you superin- 
tendents really want to become presidents, you will have 
to learn about the important jobs done by other depart- 
ments.” 

Mr. Kusik called attention to the fact that budgets 
cannot be used as pressure devices to save money. He 
observed that some superintendents apparently are so 
budget conscious that they lay off men near the end of 
the month to keep their expenditures within their budget, 
only to hire them all back at the beginning of the next 
month, and work them overtime to catch up. 


Idle Freight Cars 


Caleb R. Megee. vice-chairman of the Car Service Di- 
vision, Association of American Railroads, gave a short 
talk on “The Challenge of the Idle Freight Car.” The 
proper movement of cars—-both loaded and empty—is of 
extreme importance because, Mr. Megee observed, “each 
car is the sales package of the railroad industry. And 
all the railroads have to sell are transportation and ser- 
vice. 

“The present car supply can be effectively augmented, 
and railroad earnings can be improved, by constantly 
working to achieve heavier loadings in every car.” Mr. 
Megee suggested a motto for guidance of all operating 
department employees: “Keep each car profitably cir- 
culating; keep it profitably employed.” 

As a suggestion on methods of seeking better car utili- 
zation, Mr. Megee emphasized the importance of having 
those employees on the ground know and understand 
what the A.A.R.’s car service rules are, how they came 
to be, and what they are intended to do. Observing that 
there does not seem to be any widespread, sustained 


























train—until they reach the terminal nearest the end of 
their journey.” 


training program in car handling, Mr. Megee suggested 
that each superintendent avail himself of every oppor- 
tunity to improve the knowledge and understanding of 
employees under his jurisdiction with respect to proper 
observance of existing car service rules. 


Superintendents Important 


F. W. Rourke, vice-president—operations of the Bos- 
ton & Maine, addressed approximately 500 superintend- 
ents and their guests at the annual luncheon concerning 
the qualifications of a good division superintendent. The 
title, he said, was born back in 1830 with the operation 
of the first railroad train, and the importance, authority 
and complexity of the position have grown through the 
years until today there is no more vital position in the 
field of railroad transportation. 

Mr. Rourke concluded his address by describing the 
attributes a man must have to be a success as a super- 
intendent: “First, last and always he must be loyal- 
to his railroad, the officers for whom he works, to his 
God, and to his family; his integrity must be beyond 
question; he must be physically able; he must know 
intimately every inch of his division—and the people 
who make it run; he must be a disciplinarian—strict, 
impartial, fair and temperate; he must be progressive. 
never placid and satisfied; he must be a respected and 
competent teacher of men; and he must be safety and 
claim prevention conscious, enthusiastic and effective. 


NEW OFFICERS 


Newly elected officers of the association are: President, 
J. W. Harman, superintendent, Canadian Pacific, To- 
ronto; First vice-president, B. W. Tyler, Jr., assistant 
general manager, Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh; Second vice- 
president, G. M. Leilich, general superintendent, Western 
Maryland, Baltimore; Third vice-president, H. H. Clark. 
superintendent transportation, Erie, Cleveland; Fourth 
vice-president, J. C. Starbuck, division superintendent, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Chicago; and treasurer, 
D. E. Ferner, superintendent transportation, Chicago 
South Shore & South Bend, Michigan City, Ind. 

Newly elected directors, with terms expiring in 1956. 
are: W. T. Rice, general superintendent, Richmond. 


Fredericksburg & Potomac, Richmond, Va.; E. O. Daugh- 





trey, superintendent, St. Louis-San Francisco, Amory, 
Miss.; and W. H. Schmidt, Jr., executive editor, Railway 
Age, Chicago. 
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COMMITTEE REPORTS 


HIGHWAY TRAILERS ON FLAT CARS 
Chairman, J. C. LILLY 
Supervising Agent, Lehigh Valley, Buffalo 
In preparing its report, this committee took the posi- 
tion that it could not endeavor to resolve the question of 
whether trailers-on-flats operations would be beneficial 
or detrimental to the long-run interests of the railroad 
industry. Accordingly, it only undertook to collect all 
data, facts and opinions relative to use of this type of 
service as a means for transporting railroad l.c.l., and 
as a means for attracting additional highway traffic. 
The advantages which might be accrued through use 
of a trailers-on-flats service for handling railroad l.c.1. 
were summarized as follows: 


(1) It would reduce loading, unloading and station han- 
dling costs to a minimum; 

(2) Traffic control would be improved and_ switching 
movements in congested terminal districts reduced; and 

(3) It would make possible later closings and earlier 
deliveries without changing existing over-the-road schedules. 

In reviewing use of this service as a means for attract- 
ing highway traffic now lost to the rails, the report laid 
stress on the importance of proper train schedules. The 
report states: “Highway carriers are so highly competi- 
tive among themselves that any individual operator can- 
not afford to become saddled with any arrangement 
which will put him at the slightest disadvantage in meet- 
ing competition from other truckers. Therefore, any ac- 
ceptable rail service must be at least as good as any 
trucker can obtain for himself by operating over the 
highways.” 

It was pointed out that, in soliciting the business of 
the highway trucker, the railroads have an opportunity 
to do just what truck and air lines have been able to do 
so effectively—pick and choose traffic. It would be pos- 
sible for railroads to confine their operations to services 
hetween larger centers where there is heavy demand, and 
where such services might be operated profitably. 

One railroad vice-president commented that if the rail- 
roads are not fast in offering the trucking industry a 
suitable solution to the problem of highway congestion 
based on using railroad services, the public will be forced 
into increased construction of toll trucking roads—which 
will further strengthen the truckers’ ability to divert 
traffic from the rails. 


BALANCE BETWEEN TONNAGE AND 
TRAIN FREQUENCY 
Chairman, C. C. ELDRIDGE 


Trainmaster, Western Pacific, Salt Lake City 


The committee reports that it cannot present a definite 
formula as a solution to the question. “Any balance, if 
practical at all,” the report comments, “varies with the 
individual railroad and is influenced by a multitude of 
factors.” 

The committee states the problem as seeing to it that 
full tonnage ratings are used whenever and wherever 
possible—so as to permit maximum economy of opera- 
tion—without losing sight of the fact that frequency and 
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speed of trains have a very definite place if traffic is to 
be kept on the rails. 

The report establishes what it calls “a check list which 
railroad officers may apply to their individual opera- 
tions:” 

(1) This is an era of small inventories which, in turn, 
has resulted in an ever-increasing demand for speed in 
transportation. 

(2) For most commodities the keynote of transportation 
competition is scheduled services. In the case of railroads, 
these must be closely integrated between different lines of 
the same carrier, and between different railroads. 

(3) Schedules are generally made backwards from arrival 
times as determined by distribution requirements of each 
principal destination point. 

(4) Departure times are determined by arrival times of 
inbound connections and by normal loading practices of 
local industries. 

(5) Competitive services and schedules should be _ re- 
viewed constantly—paying particular attention to schedules 
and services most frequently utilized and demanded by 
volume users of highway transportation. 

In floor discussion, it was brought out that the physical 
condition of an individual railroad’s property is an im- 
portant factor in determining what speeds can be oper- 
ated, and how much tonnage can be handled at different 
speeds. 

It was also pointed out that the old-time concept of 
“preference freight”—that only selected groups of com- 
modities or shipments should be given fast “preferen- 
tial” treatment—is rapidly growing obsolete. Highway 
competition is making it necessary for railroads to give 
all freight “preferential” handling. 


EMPLOYEE SAFETY 
Chairman, T. E. McGINNIS 
Superintendent, Erie, Salamanca, N.Y. 

“There is only one successful way to meet the safety 
problem,” the report states, “and that is by literally and 
religiously placing safety above everything else.” 

The report offers several suggestions as to what a 
superintendent can do to improve the safety record on 
his division. It emphasizes that first and foremost the 
superintendent must be an example, showing by his ac- 
tions and conduct he means what he says, “Safety is 
above everything else.” The importance of safety meet- 
ings is stressed—as is the superintendent’s attendance 
and active participation in these meetings. At the meet- 
ings, it is suggested that causes of past accidents be ana- 
lyzed and suggestions advanced to avoid repetition. It 
is the responsibility of the superintendent, the report 
declares, to be sure the findings and recommendations 
of the safety committee are carried through. 


TRAINING AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
RESPONSIBILITY 

Chairman, S. M. RODGERS 
General Manager, Rutland, Rutland, Vt. 
“Development of a sense of responsibility among em- 
ployees,” the report states, “requires a well-rounded per- 
sonnel program designed to create a well-informed group 
of employees—whose importance as individuals is recog- 
nized, and whose efforts are appreciated—working under 
conditions made as pleasant as possible, so that with job 
satisfaction they will develop a sense of responsibility.” 
Five essential components of a successful program are 


outlined: 
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(1) A scientific plan for selection of new employees, fol- 

lowed by an orientation plan that will start the new employee 
I pio 
off on the right foot. 

(2) Recognize the importance of supervisors in the organi- 
zation, and include training programs to educate them in 
proper methods of job instruction, job analysis and—most 
important of all-—human relations. 

(3) Provide open lines of communication between em- 
ployees and management for exchange of information, ideas, 
suggestions, etc., through conferences and committees. 

(4) The above be supplemented by an employees’ maga- 
zine and by management supported recreational activities. 
(5) Maintain a comprehensive, active safety program. 

In floor discussion, sources of new supervisory talent 
were discussed. Several members observed that good, 
conscientious union leaders usually make excellent super- 


visors. 
Rail fans—‘‘a group often pooh-poohed by _pro- 
fessional railroaders”’ were also described as a good 


source of competent, efficient trainees. Some railroads 
also reported favorable results from working with col- 
leges offering work-study programs which include ar- 
rangements whereby students actually hold down full- 


time jobs. 


FLAT VERSUS HUMP SWITCHING 
Chairman, R. F. JETER 
Superintendent, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, Chicago 

The report of this committee was accepted by the 
membership as an interim report, with the request that 
the subject be continued on to next year’s docket. 

Floor discussion was active, with preponderance of 
opinion apparently favoring retarder-controlled hump 
operations—wherever traffic volume is sufficient to jus- 
tify the capital investment. Rider-operated humps are 
considered the worst form of switching. 

One road reported that in changing to a retarder-con- 
trolled hump operation, it was able to effect a reduction 
in the number of cars which had to go to the rip track 
from 3.5 to 0.35 cars per thousand. Another reported 
that it handled up to 1,000 cars per trick (up to 800 
with a high percentage of single-cut cars) with one loco- 
motive in a “push-button” hump yard. A third road found 
that within 20 days after opening a new hump, the men 
were competent to operate it properly, and that within 
a few years the number of locomotives required dropped 
from 53 to 36, and the number of yardmasters from 15 
to 9. This road also found that troubles with pins not 
pulling during cut-offs at the crest of the hump can be 
overcome by having one man on each side of the car; 
if the pin won't pull from one side, it will from the other. 

A fourth road reported plans to consolidate eastbound 
and westbound classifications into a single yard, thus 
obtaining the volume to justify a retarder-controlled 
hump installation. 

It was frequently commented that shippers must be 
taught that retarder-controlled humps reduce—not in- 
crease—damage to lading. 

In defense of the flat yard, several railroads pointed 
out that the modern flat yard has a gradient sufficient 
to overcome friction, is equally adaptable to use of in- 
spection pits, and requires considerably less land area 
than a hump yard. Further, if the yard is properly laid 
out and help properly trained, there need be no exces- 
sive impacts. In a flat yard, misclassified cars are more 
easily pulled and properly placed. 
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“DOMES have given rail travel that something extra 


needed to attract passengers from 


s Lh 
automobile. 


Dome Cars—and How to Use Them 


@ Proven stimulant for traffic 


@ Users report advantages 


® The Burlington “formula” 


“I wish I had fleets of them,” ap- 
pears io be the average passenger 
trafic manager's opinion of dome cars 
and their effect on trafic. Given a 
chance to buy equipment of their own 
choice, many have said what they 
would want first and fastest are dome 
cars. This interest stems from the im- 
pressive record built by these cars as 
a travel stimulant—as something which 
definitely attracts new traffic. 

Because of the increasing emphasis 
being placed on designing successful 
passenger services, dome cars are being 
viewed as proven traffic stimulants. 
Although there is disagreement as to 
whether conventional mid-car domes 
or “super domes” are better, it seems 
to be agreed that domes of some kind 
are highly desirable. In addition to 
roads now operating cars of this type, 
the Union Pacific and the Northern 





DOME CARS have built an impressive record as a travel 


stimulant. 


Pacific have dome cars on order, and 
the Santa Fe is acquiring several 
“super domes.” 

The Wabash gives the dome cars on 
its St. Louis-Chicago “Blue Bird” a 
large share of the credit for the 68 per 
cent increase in revenue earned by that 
train in its first vear of operation, just 
as it credits the dome car on each of 
its St. Louis-Kansas City trains fo 
their better showing. This is in spite o/ 
the flat country traversed. 

“Super domes” on the Milwaukee 
have, in the opinion of Passenger 
Trafic Manager Harry Sengstacken, 
“given rail travel that something extra 
needed to attract passengers from the 
automobile.” 

Its “vista-domes” are credited by 
Julius J. Alms, general passenger traf- 
fic manager of the Burlington, as hav- 
ing generated “a tremendous amount 


So 





of new revenue. And, in addition to 
bringing in more travel, we credit 
them with doing an important and 
impressive public relations job.” 

The Baltimore & Ohio's experience 
is stated simply by Passenger Traffic 
Manager John Whittington: “I wish I 
had many more of them.” 

“Our first ‘Colorado Eagle’ plan- 
etarium coaches were so successful,” 
R. G. McDermott, general passenger 
trafic manager of the Missouri Pacific, 
observes, “that additional planetarium 
cars were subsequently placed in the 
*Mis-ouri River Eagle’ and the “Texas 
Eagle.” 

R. T. Anderson, general passenger 
trafhec manager of the Santa Fe, de- 
scribes his “Super Chief” pleasure 
domes as “a real asset which has at- 
tracted new business.” 

Because the Burlington operates 
more dome cars than any other rail- 
road—16, including the 30 “California 
Zephyr” dome cars pooled with the 
Rio Grande and Western Pacific 
Railway Age sought out its opinion of 
how dome cars should be used to pro- 
duce maximum results. The Burlington 
policy, built of experience, was out- 
lined by Mr. Alms in four points: 

(1). Seats in domes are considered non- 
revenue, and are not counted in computing 
train capacity. They may, however, be used 
to provide overflow capacity, providing it 
isn’t done too often. 

(2). There must be an adequate number 
of domes. The Burlington has found a ratio 
of approximately one dome seat for every 
two revenue seats to be most Satisfactory. 

(3). Domes should be sprinkled through 
the train to be conveniently accessible from 
all cars with a minimum of “walking 
through.” 

(4). Domes should preferably be placed 
only in cars having transportation revenue 
producing space. The Burlington does not 
advocate placing domes in cars such as 
diners or full-length lounges which have no 
transportation revenue producing potential, 
but it sees no objection to combining 
revenue seats with eating or dormitory 
facilities in a single dome car. This opinion 
is based on the belief that cars represent- 
ing such a large capital investment should 
be capable of producing some transporta- 
tion revenue to help “earn back” that 
investment. 





“DOME CARS? I wish I had many more of them,” says 
one passenger traffic man. 
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Public Relations 





(Continued from page 18) 
collection will be in a building ad- 
joining the roundhouse. 

Concluding event of the July 2 
opening ceremony will be the reenact- 
ment of laying the first stone of the 
B&O, which originally took place July 
4, 1828, one and one-quarter miles 
west of the museum site. The reenact- 
ment will take place in the museum 
itself and the first stone will be 
permanently installed there. 


Organizations 





The Midwest Chapter of the Na- 
tional Railway Historical Society 
will conduct a rail fan excursion from 
Cleveland to Wheeling, W. Va., June 
21. The train will leave Cleveland at 
7:30 a.m., and will run via Akron, 
Massillon and Holloway. Ohio, on the 


Baltimore & Ohio. 


The Rail Traff‘e Association, Cin- 
cinnati, installed the following officers 
at a recent meeting: President, H. 
W. Gray, assistant general freight 


sgent, Erie; vice-president, O. D. 
Dreyer, general agent, Western Mary- 
land; and secretary-treasurer, A. O. 
Fredeman, general agent, Central of 
Georgia. 


“Colorado Transportation Day” will 
be observed by the Traffie Club of 
Denver August 13. Golf, a mountain 
trip, cocktails, dinner and floor show 
are planned. 


Railroad Enthusiasts, Ine., the 
Railway & Locomotive Historical 
Society, and the Central of New 
Jersey, are sponsoring a scenic tour 
of the Catawissa branch of the Read- 
ing, June 20. 


Organization of the Central Ar- 
kansas Traffie Club has been an- 
nounced. The club will meet on the 
second Tuesday of each month at the 
Lafayette Hotel, Little Rock. Officers 
are: President. J. H. McGalin, Mathie- 
son Chemical Company;  vice-presi- 
dents, V. Siebert, Superior Forwarding 
Company, and W. A. Merck, St. Louis 
Southwestern, and secretary-treasurer. 
C. J. Mueller, 555 Ine. 


The Engineering Institute of 
Canada has awarded the Julian C. 
Smith medal, “for special services in 
development of Canada.” to M. W. 
Maxwell. special assistant in the re- 





Briefly... 


During the six years the Union 
Pacific’s agricultural improvement car has 
been operating, it has traveled approx- 
imately 60,000 miles; visited 575 com- 
munities; accommodated 1,826 meetings: 
and run up total attendance of 96.069 
visitors, 


Without submitting any testimony, 
and allowing its case to rest solely on 
evidence introduced by the plaintiff, the 
Santa Fe was found not guilty of fraud 
in an unusual personal injury case de- 
cided by a circuit court jury in Chicago. 
In the case, $100,000 damages were sought 
for injuries allegedly sustained in the 
road’s Chicago car repair yards in 1948. 
The charges of fraud arose in connection 
with negotiation of an out-of-court settle- 
ment of the claim. In its decision, the 
jury expressed its faith in the sanctity of 
written agreements and further indicated 
that parties to a dispute should have per- 
fect freedom in reaching an out-of-court 
settlement. 


...A reduction of 30 minutes in west- 
bound running time of the Great North- 
ern’s “Empire Builder” and “Western 
Star” streamliners between Spokane, 
Wash., and Seattle, became effective May 
31; running time of the “Empire Builder” 
from Chicago to Seattle is now 44% 
hours instead of 45. The new schedules 
permit steamer connections at Seattle for 


Victoria, B.C.. and Vancouver. Eastbound 
schedules remain unchanged. 


. One of the Union Pacific’s gas 
turbine electric freight locomotives was 
spared from service for a three-day exhibi- 
tion at Chicago. The General Electric- 
built 4,500-hp. unit was displayed near 
Michigan avenue on a siding owned by 
the Chicage Tribune, where it was viewed 
by nearly 8.000 persons. 


Faster running time for the Mil- 
waukee’s Chicago-Seattle streamline “Olym- 
pian Hiawatha” will take effect June 19, 
in both directions. The new schedule pro- 
vides for earlier departure from Chicago. 
with arrival one hour earlier at Seattle and 
Tacoma. Eastbound, departure is 30 
minutes later than at present with arrival 
in Chicago the same as before. 


Scholarships for Rock Island em- 
ployees or their sons will be provided at 
certain universities under plans being 
formulated by the road. A four-vear course 
in engineering, with books and _ tuition 
provided, for at least two students this 
fall, with two additional scholarships next 
vear, will be offered on a continuing basis. 
The students will be provided with sum- 
mer jobs on the railroad and will be 
offered—but not required to take—appoint- 
ments to the railroad’s training program 
after their college courses are completed. 
The training program will cover two years, 
after which the trainees may be qualified 
to assume officer status in the operating 
department. 
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search and development department 
of the Canadian National at Montreal 
and to J. E. Armstrong, Montreal, 
retired chief engineer of the Can- 
adian Pacific. The awards were 
presented by Dr. J. B. Stirling, presi- 
dent, at a banquet which concluded 
the institute’s 67th annual general and 
professional meeting at Halifax, N.S. 


The Traffie Club of Cleveland 
will hold its annual golf outing and 
election of officers June 18 at the Pine 
Ridge Country Club. 


Helen Richardson. reference librar- 
ian of the Bureau of Railway Econo- 
mies, Association of American Rail- 
roads, has been reelected president of 
the Washington (D.C.) Chapter. 
Railway Business Women’s Asso- 
ciation. Other officers are: Ellen 
Herlihy, first vice-president: Lillian 
Zell, second vice-president; Dorothy 
McCandless, recording secretary: Agnes 
Shefheld. corresponding secretary: 
Mildred Schneider, treasurer. The of- 
ficers were installed at a June 9 
dinner meeting in Washington’s May- 
flower Hotel. James M. Hood, presi- 
dent of the American Short Line Rail- 
road Association, was host at a recep- 
tion preceding the dinner. 


Hugh J. Ward, deputy comptroller 
of the Pennsylvania, has been elected 
president of the Philadelphia Con- 
trol. Controllers Institute of Am- 
erica. 


The St. Louis chapter of the Na- 
tional Railway Business Women’s 
Association has installed Mrs. 
Josephine Spoettel, of the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas, as president. Elected 
with Mrs. Spoettel were Mrs. Florence 
Johnson, of the Manufacturers’ Rail- 
road, vice-president, and Mrs. Delia 
Aldrich, Southern, treasurer. 


The Great Lakes Regional Ad- 
visory Board will hold its 85th regu- 
lar meeting at the Hotel Commodore 
Perry, Toledo, Ohio, June 23 and 24. 


The Traffie Club of Houston in- 
stalled the following officers at its 
annual banquet May 29: President. 
John R. Weiler. district manager, 
Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company: 
vice-presidents, A. J. Husmann, Kirby 
Lumber Company; and A. L. Shine, St. 
Louis-San Francisco; secretary, A. U. 
Zurborg. River Brand Rice Mills; and 
treasurer, Jack G. Williams, Scurlock 
Oil Company. 


W. S. Morris, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the American Locomotive Com- 
pany, has been elected to the board 
of directors of the Transportation 
Association of America. 


The Women’s Traffic Club of 
New York has elected the following 
officers for 1953-54: President. Mar- 
garet Brittan, Baker Castor Oil Com- 
pany: vice-presidents, Julia C. 
Schmidt, Pacific Mills; and Lillian P. 
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APPARENTLY DOUBTFUL OF UPSETTING SUPREME COURT 
RULING, O.R.T. CALLS OFF STRIKE AGAINST LACKAWANNA 


Because it was in the untenable 
legal position of apparently trying 
to upset a decision rendered at its 
own request and in its own favor by 
the United States Supreme Court, the 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers, on 
June 9, cancelled a strike which it 
had called against the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western. 

Back of the strike call were some 
266 “grievance” cases, one of which 
was the same case that led three years 
ago to a high court ruling that the 
National Railroad Adjustment Board 
has sole jurisdiction in disputes in- 
volving interpretation of collective 
bargaining agreements between rail- 
roads and unions. 

That ruling (in Slocum v. Dela- 
ware. Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road Co., 339 U.S. 239) grew out of 
a dispute between the telegraphers’ 
union and the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Clerks, as to which organization 
was entitled to perform certain work 
in the Lackawanna’s yard at Elmira, 
fe 

To settle the argument, the rail- 
road asked New York state courts 
for a declaratory judgment to _ in- 
terpret agreements then in effect. The 
state courts ruled in favor of the 
clerks, whereupon the O.R.T. asked 
for review bv the U.S. Supreme Court, 
under writ of certiorari. That court, 
on April 10, 1950, held that the state 


courts had been “in error” in in- 


terpreting collective bargaining agree- 
ments; and found that in such cases 
the N.R.A.B. has “exclusive juris- 
diction.” That ruling has been re- 
affirmed by the Supreme Court since 
the Slocum case was decided. 

In the present instance, however, 
after attempts at settlement by direct 
negotiation had failed and its offer 
of arbitration had been rejected, with 
mediation apparently stalemated and 
a strike date reinstated, the railroad 
certified the cases to the N.R.A.B.’s 
Division 3, in compliance with the 
Supreme Court decision interpreting 
the Railway Labor Act. Additionally, 
the railroad took the issue of the 
threatened strike to federal court. 

Settlement of the threatened in- 
terruption of service followed, by 
three days, issuance by the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court for the Middle District of 
Pennsylvania, of a temporary re- 
straining order; and preceded by less 
than two days a scheduled hearing on 
a preliminary injunction which the 
company was also seeking to restrain 
strike action. 

Involved on the Lackawanna were 
approximately 420 agents, operators, 
and towermen—less than 4 per cent 
of all its employees. In the final 
settlement, most of the cases were 
withdrawn or removed from the 
docket, settlement or compromise 
having been agreed to in 90 of the 
°66 original cases. 





Crow, Pennsylvania; recording secre- 
tary, Wilma Stendel, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company; cerresponding secre- 
tary, Julia Bricka, Red Star Express, 
and treasurer, Teresa M. DeCeasare, 
Chicago Express, Inc. 


The Wyoming Valley . Traffic 
Club has installed the following of 
fieers for 1953-54: President, Darrell 
H. Smith, Jr., general traffic manager, 
International Salt Company, Scranton. 
Pa.: vice-president, Norman Friedman. 
trafic manager, Friedman’s Motor Ex- 
press, Wilkes-Barre, and secretarv- 
treasurer, Byron N. Bonham. traffic 
manager, American Chain & Cable Co., 
Wilkes-Barre. 


W. F. Guenzel, formerly vice-presi- 
dent, research and development, of the 
Griffin Wheel Company and more re- 
cently secretary of the Association of 
Manufacturers of Chilled Car 
Wheels, has retired. He has been 
succeeded by Raymond Wellington, as- 
sistant engineer of tests in the central- 
ized inspection department of the 


A.M.C.C.W. 


Ottis O. Albritton, vice-president. 
purchases and stores, of the Illinois 
Central, has been elected president of 
the Western Railway Club, Chicago. 
He succeeds Paul E. Feucht, president 


of the Chicago & North Western. Elec- 
ted to serve with Mr. Albritton fo 
the club’s coming year are G. E. Ben- 
nett, superintendent motive power, Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois. and S. L. Fee. 
vice-president, operations, Chicago 
Burlington & Quincy, vice-presidents: 
Earl E. Thulin, of the Earl E. Thulin 
Company, executive secretary; and A. 
Schiffers, Jr.. purchasing agent, Union 


‘Tank Car Company, treasurer. 


The St. Louis Women’s Traffic 
Club will hold its regular monthly 
dinner meeting at the DeSoto Hotel on 
June 18 at 6:30 p.m. Officers for the 
1953-54 club year will be elected at 


this meeting. 


Abandonments 





Authorizations 


HOOPPOLE, YORKTOWN & TAMPICO.—To aban 
don its entire line, 11.9 miles, from Hooppole, 
Ill., to a connection with the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy at Tampico. Service over the line 
was discontinued in 1952. 

LONG ISLAND.—To abandon lines totaling 
about 16 miles in length, which are located in 
Queens county, New York City, and which com- 
prise the Glendale cut-off and portions of the 
Rockaway and Far Rockaway branches. The city 





has acquired all except about 41/2 miles of the 
lines involved and the commission's report av- 
thorizes the LI trustee to operate the city lines 
under jease unti] such time as the city shall 
terminate that arrangement and take physical 
possession of the property. The trustee is also 
authori.ed to operate under gy rights over 
a connecting track (included in the lines acquired 
by the city) between the Rockaway and Mon- 
tauk branches at Glendale Junction. 

PACIFIC ELECTRIC.—To abandon a 3.1-mile 
section of its Los Angeles-West Hollywood line 
in Los Angeles. 

READING.—To abandon a 0.24-mike segment 
at Mount Carmel, Pa. 


Equipment & Supplies 





FREIGHT CARS 


6,582 Freight Cars 
Delivered in May 


May deliveries of new domestic 
freight cars totaled 6,582, compared 
with 6,839 in April 1953 and 6,857 in 
May 1952, the American Railway Car 
Institute and the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads have announced jointly. 

The announcement added that do- 
mestic orders for 1,651 freight cars 
were placed in May. The backlog of 
cars on order June 1 was 57,345. A 
breakdown by types of cars ordered 
and delivered in May and of cars on 


order June 1 follows: 
On Order 
De- and Un 
Ordered livered delivered 
May, ‘53 May, ‘53 June 1, ‘53 


Box—Plain ...... 600 1,180 13,758 
Box—Auto ...... — 216 265 
SE siti a's 5% 6-4: 5's 128 197 2,759 
Gondola ....... 100 1,137 15,275 
Hopper ......... _ 2,931 10,803 
Cov. Hopper .... 648 299 5,121 
Refrigerator .... _ 62 3,389 
oo ee CA _ - ~ 
eee 175 417 4,578 
Gebeote ........ _ 21 14) 
ee _ 122 1,256 

ees 1,651 6,582 57,345 


Car Builders .... 1,423 3,925 33,770 
Railroad and pri- 
vate car line 


MUND Fasinc ods 228 2,657 23,575 


The Canadian Pacifie has ordered 
65 tank cars, each with a capacity of 
16,000 Imperial gallons, from the 
American Car & Foundry Co., for de- 
livery during the third quarter of 1953. 
The all-welded steel cars will carry 
fuel for the CPR’s fleet of diesels. De- 
livery is scheduled to coincide with 
dieselization of the road’s Kettle Valley 
and Kootenay divisions in southern 
British Columbia. 


SIGNALING 


For use on New York Central 
locomotives, the Electro-Motive Divi- 
sion of General Motors has ordered 
equipment for 44 sets of intermittent 
inductive train controls from the Gen- 
eral Railway Signal Company. 


The St. Louis-San Francisco has 
authorized expenditure of approxi- 
mately $1] million for installation of 
centralized traffic control between 
Nash, Mo., and Turrell, Ark., approxi- 
(Continued on page 139) 
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FOR SAFETY’S SAKE.. 
ALWAYS 


BUTTONS STAY SHARP 





SPECIFY 


MORTON 


SS Safety Treads 


CHECK THESE FEATURES 


Button edges areconstantly 


sharpened through wear 
and are thus able to pre- 









sent a sure, gripping sur- 
face at all times. 











SELF-SHARPENING PERFORATED BUTTONS. Non-dull- 
ing feature (see diagram above) means positive, last- 
ing protection against accidents—a sure foothold in 
all directions, in any kind of weather. 


DURABILITY. Fabricated of mild steel, stainless or other 
alloy steels, or aluminum. Same thickness of metal at 
top of safety buttons as in flat surfaces between. This 





means longer life! 





VERSATILITY. Available in practically any shape for 


replacements and new installations—may be self-sup- 





Locomotive stirrup steps may be 
made safe permanently with 
Morton Kass Safety Treads. Per- 
forated buttons provide ever- 
sharp footage. 


porting or fastened to existing surfaces. Smooth flange 
margins as desired. Available with flared nosings and 
with any number of flanges as specified. 


Kass Safety Treads are fur- 
nished as an integral part of 
Morton Step Flights; also, they 
can be provided separately for 
attachment by car builders or 
railroads who make their own 
step sides. 


ECONOMY. Morton Kass Safety Tread is lower in 
cost, lighter in weight and wears longer. Also easier 


to install; no maintenance problem. 


Pa 
Morton “Chanarch” Steel Flooring is the ideal support for composition 


flooring. Narrow dovetail sections serve as anchorage for floor com- 


position. Arches, designed for maximum load-carrying ability, reduce MANUFA re T T RI N G re re) M PA N Y 


the amount of top surfacing needed. Choice of metals and gauges. 


5125 West Lake Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 











MAKERS OF: OPEN-GRIP RUNNING BOARDS AND BRAKE STEPS + KASS SAFETY TREAD + VESTIBULE DIAPHRAGMS 
AND CURTAINS + METAL DOORS + STEEL FLOORING...AND A WIDE LINE OF PRODUCTS FOR RAILROAD USE. 
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THIS IS THE 
FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


TRAIN MASTER 


the most useful locomotive ever built 











H.:. is the Train Master ...the new name in railroad motive power. 


Designed around the compact 2400 horsepower Opposed-Piston 
diesel engine, the Fairbanks-Morse Train Master combines 

6 traction motors, 375,000 pounds on drivers, for highest pulling 
capacity ... largest steam generator... largest fuel 

capacity ... maximum of all supplies of any single diesel 


locomotive on the rails today! 


™ ...the symbol of motive power with capacity to match its 


unlimited applications — truly the railroad world’s first 





universal locomotive. 


Always master of its train, the Fairbanks-Morse Train Master 


... the most useful locomotive ever built. be sure to SEF the 
TRAIN MASTER 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE on the track 
a name worth remembering when you want the best at Atlantic City 











DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES- RAIL CARS AND RAILROAD EQUIPMENT ELECTRICAL 
MACHINERY - PUMPS - SCALES - WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT - HAMMER MILLS - MAGNETOS 















lhe Cait 


IN RAIL JOINTS... 


¢ LESS MAINTENANCE 
¢ LONGER RAIL LIFE 





THE RAIL JOINT COMPANY, Inc. 
50 Church St., New York 7, N.Y. 







© Cumberland River Bridge 
on Southern Ry. 
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“ISN'T IT A PARADOX? Railroads, 
the industry that led our economy up 
the road of private enterprise in years 
past, may well be the first industry to 
topple over the cliff into government 
ownership; the industry that led us in 
democratic ownership and operation 
may also be the one to lead us into 
socialism.” The speaker, Robert J. 


(Continued from page 134) 

mately 143 miles. The installation 
described as a modified form of C.T.C. 
—will be controlled from Chaffee. Mo. 
This installation will increase to more 
than 1,100 miles the amount of C.T.C. 
in service, under construction. or 
authorized by the Frisco. 


Supply Trade 





F. F. Jaspersen has been appointed 
district sales manager for the Gray- 
bar Electric Company at Philadel- 
phia, to succeed H. N. Wood, who 
has retired after 40 years of service. 
J. J. Lieske, Jr., has been appointed 
branch manager at Washington, D.C., 
to replace Mr. Jaspersen, and in turn 
is succeeded by D. E Clishee as man- 
ager of the Hammond, Ind., branch. 
J. T. Baker has been appointed man- 
ager of the Youngstown, Ohio, branch, 
to succeed W. C. Robinson, who has 
retired after 41 years of service. 


The Caterpillar Tractor Com- 
pany nas announced plans for con- 
struction of a new plant, at a location 
not yet determined. The new plant, 
occupying 700,000 sq. ft. of manufac- 
turing floor space, will be devoted to 
production of motor graders and in- 
dustrial wheel tractors. The. total cost 
of new machinery and equipment at 
all plants, and of land and buildings 
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Bayer (standing), editor of Traffic 
World, ‘warned members of the 
Kiwanis Club of Downtown St. Louis, 
on June 4, that failure to correct un- 
equal footing in transport competi- 
tion, plus wasteful duplication of land 
transport services, would realize the 
paradox. Occasion was Kiwanian 
“Railroad Day” luncheon. 


at the new plant is estimated to be 
approximately $45,000,000. 


Donald Hamilton, Jr., formerly 
district manager of the Philadelphia 
ofice of Thomas A. Edison, Ine., 
has been appointed general sales man- 
ager of the company’s Ediphone divi- 
sion. Mr. Hamilton will assume re- 
sponsibility for Ediphone advertising, 
service, sales promotion. training, 
market research and sales. 


The L. B. Foster Company has 
established a new office in Los Angeles, 








Frank E. Ross, Jr., who recently 
established the Ross Company, at St. 
Louis, to continue in the railway 
supply business. 








Walt W. Hutchinson, who has been 
appointed district manager - railway 
division of the Dayton Rubber Com- 
pany at Cincinnati. 





at 3460 Wilshire boulevard. The new 
office, headed by Henry E. Fleish- 
man, vice-president and former gen- 
eral manager of the Chicago office, 
will serve California, Arizona, Utah, 
Nevada, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Montana and Wyoming. 


The Christy Equipment Com- 
pany, 2056 Farnam street, Omaha, 
Neb., has been appointed by the Clark 
Equipment Company as a new 
dealer for Clark’s fork lift trucks, 
powered hand trucks and towing trac- 
tors. Gordon K. Christy, formerly a 
salesman for Clark Equipment, and 
Charles O. Christy, for the past ten 
years maintenance superintendent for 
the California Polytechnic College, will 
head the new dealership. 


George C. Miller has been ap- 
pointed president of the Bakelite 
Company, a division of the Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp. Mr. Miller 
succeeds H. S. Bunn, vice-president 
of Union Carbide, who succeeds the 
late J. W. McLaughlin as chairman 
of Bakelite and as a member of the 
appropriations committee of Union 
Carbide. 


The International Harvester 
Company and the Bucyrus-Erie 
Company have announced an arrange 
ment under which Bucyrus-r.rie inaus- 
trial tractor equipment will be sold, 
distributed and serviced by Harvester 
to its industrial power distributors, and 
eventually manufactured by Harvester. 


M. B. Terry, formerly executive 
vice-president of the American 
Brakeblok division of the American 
Brake Shoe Company, has been ap- 
pointed president of the division, with 
headquarters at Detroit. He succeeds 
W. T. Kelly, Jr., who will continue 
as a vice-president of the parent com- 
pany and president of the Kellogg 
division. Mr. Terry was appointed gen- 
eral sales manager in 1948. vice-presi- 
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M'WILLIAMS 77 


16 AIR TOOLS... 
Accurately Controlled 

















END 
TOP VIEW viEW 











CONTROLLED PRESSURE . .. rather than uncontrolled 
impact . . . is one of the basic reasons why this machine 
assures more efficiently tamped track. The pressure, precisely 
controlled by the operator, permits tamping under the rail and 
for a predetermined distance outside and inside the rail. With 
an operating speed of 350 to 450 feet/hour of perfectly tamped 
track, the machine is designed so that in operation all of its 
weight is on tamped track. This eliminates the necessity for 
fork tamping and reduces the number of jacks needed. 
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dent in 1949, and executive vice-presi- 
dent in 1952. 


The Wheelco’ Instruments  divi- 
sion, Barber-Colman Company, has 
added the following sales and service 
engineers to its organization: Robert 
Unger, service engineer, Chicago; 
Harold L. Dirkers, sales engineer 
and Leonard V. Bloom, service en- 
gineer, Detroit; William E. King, 
service engineer, New York: Law- 
rence 8S. Holbrook, service engineer 
and Robert Hemman, sales engineer, 
Boston; Seott R. Babcock, service 
engineer and Clyde Person, service 
engineer, Rockford, II.. 


New Facilities 





Milwaukee’s ‘53 Budget 
Is $16.4 Million 


Expenditures for improvements to 
road property and for new equipment 
for the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific will total $16.4 million in 
1953. Of this amount, $9 million will 
be spent on road property and existing 
equipment, and $7.4 million for new 
diesel locomotives and certain work 
equipment, 


RI Starts Rail-Laying 
On lowa Cut-Off 


First rail was laid at Atlantic, lowa, 
on June 5, at the eastern end of a 34 
mile stretch of new railroad the Rock 
Island is building to cut down grades 
and curvatures through Iowa on its 
so-called “Rocky Mountain” route be- 
tween Chicago and Denver-Colorado 
Springs. 

An 80-man gang which went into 
action June 5 is expected to lay about 
one mile of steel per day. Grading 
operations, started in the late fall of 
1951, are continuing on other sections 
of the new right-of-way, timed for 
completion by the time the rail-laying 
gang reaches them. Completion of the 
relocation program in western Iowa is 
the final major link in the improve- 
ment program on the Rocky Mountain 
route, 

The project—the largest single one 
yet undertaken by the road—involves 
construction of 34 miles of new line 
between Atlantic and Council Bluffs 
and the acquisition of 12 miles of new 
trackage rights over the Chicago Great 
Western. This new 46-mi. line will 
replace an old 57-mile single-tracked 
line having over five complete circles 
of curvature (including several 4deg. 
curves) and a series of undulating 
grades ranging up to a maximum of 
16 per cent. In all, 1,629 deg. of 
curvature and 127 feet of rise and fall 
will be saved by this new line. It will 
shorten the route into Council Bluffs 
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by 10.2 miles, in addition to eliminating 
a.troublesome stretch which restricted 
schedules and train capacity. 

Construction work involved numerous 
cuts and fills. Some cuts are 60 ft. 
deep. One fill alone contains 1,000,000 
cu. yd. of earth. In all, some 7,000,000 
cu. yd. will have been moved by the 
time grading is completed. 

Earth-moving equipment, some with 
a capacity of 28 cu. yd. to a scoop, 
has been working day and night to 
complete the big project. A score of 
major bridges has been built for the 
railroad’s stream crossings. as well as 
smaller ones to accommodate major 
and minor highway traffic. The new 
railroad will be equipped with central- 
ized traffic control. 


_ Alaska.— The Interior Department 
is asking Congress for $6,535,000 for 
rehabilitation work on a 64-mile seg- 
ment of the Alaska Railroad. from the 
port of Seward to Portage. Rehabilita- 
tion would include new rail. ballasting 
— some bridge work. the department 
sald, 





Chesapeake & Ohio. — Work is 
scheduled to begin July 5 on a two- 
block-square shopping center at the 
site of the C&O’s former passenger 
terminal in downtown Bay City, Mich. 
The development will be owned jointly 
by the C&O and the Rail Development 
Corporation of New York and will be 
operated by a local company—Rail 
Development Corporation of Michigan. 
The C&O has undertaken the project 
“as part of a program of finding new 
sources of revenue in its abandoned 
and unused property.” 

Plans call for moving C&O’s freight 
station and warehouse to a new loca- 
tion in Bay City and for removing all 
tracks between Third and Fifth avenues 
except a spur line. The railroad depot, 
unused since October 1949, will be 
converted into a bus terminal and 
restaurant, and will include several 
retail stores. Off-street parking will 
accommodate 420 cars. 


Grand River.—A new freight shed 
and office building is being built at 
Kitchener, Ont., at an overall cost of 
$130,000. The office portion, of brick 
veneer construction will be 65 feet by 
40 feet; the shed portion, 240 feet by 
40 feet, will be of brick veneer on 
concrete blocks set on piles. Ball 
Brothers, of Kitchener, is the con- 
tractor. It is expected the project will 
be completed by September. 


Great Northern.—A new building 
will be constructed at the St. Cloud, 
Minn., shops; work will begin this 
year, although completion is not en- 
visaged until late 1954. The building, 
200 feet by 288 feet, will be used 
both for assembling steel parts for new 
freight cars and for heavy repairs to 
existing cars. 





Soo Line.—An ice storage building 
will be built at Jessamine St. yard, St. 
Paul. at a cost of $36,000; the Hurley 
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Construction Company, St. Paul, is 
the contractor. Ice storage facilities 
are also being built at Newtown, N.D., 
by E. W. Wylie, Inc., of St. Paul. 
This latter work, plus construction of 
concrete foundations for a diesel en- 
gine-house at the same point (also 
by Wylie) will cost a total of $35,000. 


Missouri Pacifie.—Company forces 
are raising a bridge over the Kansas 
river at Kansas City, Kan., in connec- 
tion with a local flood protection 
project. The cost—including raise of 
approaches, etc.—is about $200,000. A 
similar project at Hutchinson (over 
Arkansas river and Cow creek) will 
cost about $670,300. Grading is being 
contracted and the balance of work 
will be undertaken by company forces. 

Other projects now under way in- 
clude: Change of alinement at Leeper, 
Mo. ($128,600)-—-grading awarded to 
Joseph L. Pohl, Nevada. Mo., and bal- 
ance being done by company forces; 
track relocation and rearrangement in 
South yard. McGehee, Ark., by com- 


Financial 


pany forces ($38,000); two bridges 
being built to offset alinement at 
Wellington, Mo. ($224,000)—location 
survey completed, grading to be con- 
tracted, remaining work to be han- 
dled by company forces; C.T.C. being 
extended from Washington, Mo., to 
HD Junction, seven miles, by company 
forces ($123,000). 

Additional projects are a 125-car sid- 
ing with remote control switches being 
built at Shannon, Kan. ($65,200)— 
grading by contract and all other work 
by company forces; extension of two 
tracks at Wilsey ($24,950); track 
changes and wye construction to serve 
enginehouse at Osawatomie, Kan., by 
company forces ($32,100); diesel serv- 
ice facilities at Wichita being improved 
by company forces ($51,200); system 
bridge gang to reconstruct Bridge 113 
at Moody, Kan. ($53,700); and new 
mechanical offices and storeroom to be 
built at Coffeyville enginehouse, an 
existing locker room to be relocated, 
and lead tracks to be constructed, all 
by company forces ($36,100). 





Dividends May Reflect Policy, Not Net 


I.C.C. bureau compares—“not critically” —ratios of dividend 


payments and net income by five-year periods 


The low ratios of railroad dividends 
to net income since 1940 “may be at- 
tributed in no small measure to the 
financial policies of the carriers,” the 
Bureau of Transport Economics and 
Statistics of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission said in its latest “Monthly 
Comment.” 

The bureau based this statement on 
figures showing, by five-year periods 
since 1920, the per cent of net income 
not declared as dividends and the ratio 
of dividends declared to all capital 
stock. 

The latter ratio averaged 2.76 in 
the 1941-1945 period and 3.58 in the 
1946-1952 period. Averages for the 
1921-1925 and the 1926-1930 periods 
were 4.12 and 5.56, respectively. In 
the 1941-1945 period, an average of 
67.7 per cent of net income was not 
paid out in dividends, while the aver- 
age for the 1946-1952 period was 52.7 
per cent. Comparable figures for the 
1921-1925 and 1926-1930 periods were 
38.8 per cent and 39.6 per cent, re- 
spectively. 

After attributing the low ratigs of 
dividends to net since 1940 to railroad 
management’s “financial policies,” as 
noted above, the bureau went on to 
say that this observation “should not 
be interpreted as in any sense a criti- 
cism of those policies.” All that was 
intended was “to point out that the 
high ratios . . . in the 1920’s cannot 
be compared with the lower cor- 


responding ratios in recent years with- 
out considering the differences in the 
financial policies applicable in the 
two periods.” 

The bureau then proceeded to show 
figures based on the assumption that 
railroads had elected to declare as 
dividends since 1940 the same propor- 
tion of their net income as was de- 
clared in the 1926-1930 period, i.e., 
60.4 per cent. These hypothetical 
figures showed 1941-1945 and 1946. 
1952 average ratios of dividends de- 
clared to capital stock of 5.15 and 
4.57, respectively. The bureau’s further 
discussion of the matter included the 
following: 

“The equivalent of any net income 
in any given year not paid or declared 
as dividends must necessarily become 
a part of the corporate surplus reserved 
for the protection of the corporation 
and its shareholders and available for 
reinvestment in the property, the pay- 
ment of dividends in later years, or 
other corporate purposes. When di- 
rectors exercise their discretion by de- 
claring dividends from income, surplus, 
or both, they automatically determine 
the amounts of the net income of each 
year which are to be reserved for 
such other purposes. 

“The decisions of the directors on 
this division between dividends and 
other corporate purposes have impor- 
tant implications in terms of the 
market prices of capital stock and 
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eNO JERKING, slip- 
clutching or racing 


engines! 


¢ CUSHIONED SHOCK— 


only the exact amount 


of power needed to 
move the load! 





ORTON 











ORTON CRANE AND SHOVEL COMPANY 


SOUTH DEARBORN STREET-~- CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


hence of financing through equity 
issues. Conservative dividend policies 
tend to discourage shorter term in- 
vestors though appealing to many who 
are able and willing to wait for some 
time for more liberal disbursements 
of profits. Liberal dividend policies, 
on the other hand, tend to appeal more 
generally to those interested in the 
relatively good present yield on their 
securities but less to longer term in- 
vestors who are most likely to ques- 
tion the ability of the company to main- 
tain the more liberal dividends except 
temporarily.” 


“Quick Assets” Rose 
11.8 Per Cent in Year 


“Quick assets” of the Class I rail- 
roads increased 11.8 per cent, from 
$1,627 million to $1,820 million, during 
the 12 months ended March 31. 

This was shown in the latest “Month- 
ly Comment” of the Bureau of Trans- 
port Economics and Statistics of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. “Quick 
assets” are comprised of cash and tem- 
porary cash investments. 

March 31’s 1,820 million was sufhi- 
cient to cover 82.5 per cent of the total 
current liabilities reported by Class I 
roads as of the same date. The cover- 
age ratio was 74.1 per cent on March 
31, 1952. 

The “Comment” article also showed 
that the Class I roads’ net corporate 
working capital (total current assets 
less total current liabilities) increased 
from $1,412 million on March 31, 1952, 
to $1,470 million as of last March 31, 
a rise of 4.1 per cent. 

Excluding materials and _ supplies, 
the rise was 29.7 per cent—from $475 
million to $617 million. The materials 
and supplies account was down from 
$937 million to $854 million. 


Missouri Pacific.— Reorganization. 
—E. V. Rostow, Yale University pro- 
fessor, testified at I.C.C. hearings last 


| week that economic expansion of the 


Southwest “will continue to increase 
trafic and income of the MP above 
present levels.” Mr. Rostow appeared 


| as witness for Alleghany Corporation, 
and his statement was in contrast with 


that of P. J. Neff, chief operating offi- 
cer for the trustee, who testified earlier 


| in the hearings that MP net income in 


1953 may be as much as $4.6 million 
below 1952 (Railway Age, June 8, 
page 20). 

The current I.C.C. hearings resulted 
from a decision of November 1952,. in 
which the commission decided to call 
back a previous reorganization plan 
from the courts for reconsideration and 


| possible revision. Commissioner Mitch- 
| ell is presiding at the hearings. 


Northern Pacific.—Trackage 
Rights—This road has asked the I.C.C. 
to authorize its use of a bridge at Aber- 
deen, Wash., which is owned jointly by 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific and the Union Pacific. The NP 
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said its own bridge is in such poor 
condition that it would be cheaper to 
obtain rights over the UP-Milwaukee 
bridge. An application for authority to 
abandon its own bridge has been filed 
by the NP. 


Pennsylvania.—A cquisition.— Divi- 
sion 4 of the I.C.C. has authorized this 
road to acquire control of the United 
New Jersey Railroad & Canal Co. 
United has been operated as an in- 
tegral part of the PRR system since 
1871, and the PRR owns or controls 


49.87 per cent of United’s outstanding 
stock (Railway Age, May 4, page 18). 
Trackage owned by United consists of 
approximately 164.7 miles of first main 
line and 735.6 miles of “other tracks.” 
The PRR paid an average of $229.62 
per share for the United stock it now 
holds, and a condition imposed by 
Division 4 will have the effect of 
limiting future purchases of the stock 
to a top price in this general area. 


Southern Pacifie.—Trackage 
Rights.—This road has applied to the 


I.C.C. for approval of a_ trackage 
rights agreement under which it would 
use a 2-mile segment of the Alameda 
Belt Line at Alameda, Cal. The ABL 
segment would connect SP lines in 
the city, and replace SP trackage 
which that road seeks permission to 
abandon. The city requested such 
abandonment. 





Table of Sclected Income and Bal- 
ance-Sheet Items of Class I Steam 
Railways for January 1953 and 1952 
appears on page 152. 
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; + “Operating Operating ‘a Fixed Net Current Current Leng Term 
Railroad Revenues Expenses Charges Income Asoets* Liabilities* Debt* 
Alabama Great Southern . 1952 $19,737,823 $14,518,193 $340,280 $2.894,378 $6,834,303 $8,374,975 $11,174,300 
1951 19,958,219 16,226,963 363, 451 2,267,635 10,959,466 6,626,874 12,094,900 
Atlanta & West Point .... 1952 4,555,492 3,683,972 77, 431 : 290.911 2,676,742 1,102.320 1,366,510 
1951 4,573, 561 3,681,685 25, 223 264,126 2,459,420 1,085,032 988,600 
Atlantic Coast Line ....... 1952 169,945,396 138,626,621 6, 301, 130 17,375,674 61,177,024 33,371,998 176,076,937 
1951 159,255,085 128, 237,017 5,250,151 13,170,299 56,166,291 35,203,826 168,075,356 
Atlantic & Danville ....... 1952 1,891,074 1,500, 610 10,387 9,593 565,638 402,259 2,943,477 
1951 1,841 — 1,476,012 11,854 57,815 619,115 294,871 3,212,485 
Bessemer & Lake Erie .... 1952 25, 915, 034 17,540,507 392,536 5,940,533 11,156,073 11,396,874 16, 605, 331 
1951 29,353,392 20, 074,677 341,072 5,051,990 13,986,110 10,904,412 11,358, 000 
Charleston & Western 1952, 6,528,674 5,285, 005 427; 869 390,837 2,063,303 1,102.393 nN 1,013, 338 
|” eee ee atta 1951 6,427,161 5,071,393 354,814 496,232 2,068,707 1,450,069 10,527,984 
Chicago 0, Burlington 1952 270,347,779 193,435,959 vt 774, 160 28.000 592 94,352,331 58,984,279 197,938,264 
incy ... coun 1951 266, 593, 668 189,234,238 6,019,167 25,249,287 71,241,346 57 864,269 196,975,357 
Cincinnati, New Orleans 1952 45,597, 963 29,290,454 2, 001 780 5,279,548 28,241,645 17,182,218 8,582,840 
& Texas Pacific Gnas ei ney 1951 43,959,371 28,987,851 q 974, 825 4,841,932 29,062,727 15,560,026 7,004,320 
Chicago & 1952 7,011,049 5, 407, 120° 144, 900 374.880 3,740,237 2,339,064 2,150,000 
linois Midland ........ 1951 9,383,019 6,395,016 154,817 990,961 5,562,294 2, 433,356 2,600,000 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 1952 34,723,262 29,646,785 2, 492, 174, 2,038,353d 7,331,484 a 832. 854 54,680,809 
RE a ee 1951 34,081,984 30,705,846 2 499,133 3,076,615d 6,823,133 5,197,719 54,678,533 
Colorado & 1952 16,304; 001 1,269 013 264, 499 2 430,273 7,034,885 5,095,019 17,337,848 
WEY ss ca adherents se 1951 16,691,526 308,539 424,914 1,945,984 5,807,766 5,346,495 35,215,912 
Duluth, Missabe 1952 48.478 9°0 35.611,189 470,862 4,973,939 12,790,030 15.907,907 20,700,000 
& lron Range ........... 1951 _ %, 654, 950 38,649, ATS 331,959 4,516,948 18,496,937 20,281,118 13,452,000 
Duluth, South Shore 1952 mY 205, 108 6,662, 463 54,599 370.030 3,656,915 1,475,773 6,827,583 
i VENUE oa sree nes Uses 1951 7,991,111 6,621,027 56,934 381,940 3,653,479 1,201,029 6,966,716 
Florida East 1952 33,914,821 26 102,569 2,757,431 729 784 21,759,426 2,676,342 61,940,757 
ME osnshunseseadeiee 1951 29, 831 967 24,072,081 2,728,641 2,023,720 23,495,169 2,344,654 60,235,247 
er ee eee pa 1952 9, 701 821 7,837,614 684, 376 1,099 841 3,803,239 1,270,182 1€,159,307 
1951 9 685, 264 7,520,973 654,951 1,208,198 3,990,922 1,548,278 14,232,184 
Georgia Southern 1952 9 194 $52 5,565,866 320,406 615,097 5,207,422 2,474,435 6,314,248 
ear re 1951 8,485,240 5,514,766 320,254 442,136 4,401,819 2,138,572 6,205,993 
Great Northern ........... 1952 260,247,470 191,415,640 7, 969, 702 27.704.459 99,748,286 50.889 .756 267,807,013 
1951 248,038,691 184,210,066 8,198,813 23,946,200 108,871,668 04,650,637 275,488,640 
Nashville, Chattanooga 1952 41,228,205 29,070,435 1,730,052 4.200 610 18,734,367 8,171,923 29,056,369 
7 A eer res peers: 1951 _%, 475, 942° 28,668,149 1,714,979 3,755,309 18,587,711 7,179,593 29,207,116 
New Orleans & 1952 “72, 620, 903 6. 778, 063 27,675 1.930.472 12,260,149 6,131,909 1,161,440 
Northeastern ........... 1951 13,295,967 4 897,137 357,990 1,985,290 10,962,958 6,187,752 8,680,920 
New York, Susquehanna 1952 5,692,595 4, 264, 859 654, 779 23,555 4,538,414 2,468,303 13,636,206 
& Western isae sherk en 1951 5,415,831 4,053,998 640,352 3,783d 3,513,694 1,776,122 13,655,740 
Pittsburgh & 1952 8, 510, 027 6, 679, 522 498,563 923,168 5,095,702 1,902,326 12,433,356 
West Virginia .......... 1951 8,702,142 7,140,152 494,675 723,099 5,083,816 2,101,582 12,179,428 
Richmond, Fredericksburg (9952 28, 152, 570 18,095, 836 160,323 4,225,048 10,998,198 5,920,934 5,065,765 
G POURS sci ccncsces 1951 27,669,138 17,442,937 179,044 3,661,298 12,660,492 6,989,183 5,911,602 
SOUTRTIR bese cnsccsesecda 1952 271 624.396 188,102,101 12,974,541 27,834,915 121,442,901 80.337,097 274,599,155 
1951 262,289,207 191,964,025 12,640,224 18,856,597 99,708,628 75,853,130 256,312,660 
Tennessee Central ......... 1952 5,494,700 4,056,944 285,111 221,354 2,127,078 1,609,162 7,808,501 
1951 5,233,596 4,070,146 271,703 ‘. 160,811 1,595,498 1,399,817 7,072,976 
Toronto, Hamilton 1952 6,754,786 3,468,108 81,894 1,502,411 6,247 652 2,554,346 2,400,000 
© DOD 5 54h ban castes 1951 6,358,549 3,149,620 99,335 1,659,237 6,364,054 a 569,455 3,400, 000 
Western cf Alabama ...... 1952 4,712,172 3,626,491 77,773 461 520 2,255,187 927, 618 1,849,900 
1951 4,585,763 3,536,903 80, 623 371,798 3,270,926 985,798 1,980,700 
Western Pacific .........+. 1952 56,244,555 38,796,996 1,007,219 6,078,648 33, 209, 103 13,616,883 33, 744,713 
1951 55,746,946 35,966,780 1,096,713 7,150,522 35,785,761 15,097,600 33,852,750 
*On December 31 
dDeficit 
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In the ‘90's, sputtering carbon arcs cast their characteristic blue- 
white glare over most train sheds and station platforms. For pas- 
senger cars, these gimbol-mounted kerosene lamps were still 
common. 


Today, sixty-five members of the Graybar sales staff specialize 
in railroad needs. Long experience and systematic training have 
qualified these men in the electrical problems that are also railroad 
problems. 





















In lighting, for instance, they'll be glad to work with you in the 
solution of any out-of-the-ordinary problem and furnish — without 
obligation — detailed installation recommendations, prices, specifi- 
cations and such other data as you may require. Important, too, is 
the fact that Graybar distributes the most complete selection of 
lighting units and lamps available from a single source — you can 
always be sure of completely impartial advice. Graybar Electric 
Company, Inc., Executive Offices: Graybar Building, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 302-206 





100,000 electrical items 
are distributed 
THROUGHOUT THE NATION... 


OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES IN OVER 100 PRINCIPAL CITIES 


















Securities 





New York, Chicago & St. Louis. 
—Stock Dividend.—This road has ap- 
plied to the LC.C. for authority to 
issue 185,699 shares of its common 
stock as a 10 per cent stock dividend 
(Railway Age, May 25, page 26). The 
newly issued shares would capitalize a 
portion of expenditures made for addi- 
tions and betterments between January 
1, 1945, and December 31, 1948. Stock- 
holders of record as of May 29 would 
share the dividend. 


Southern.—Bond Issue —The 1.C.C. 
has dismissed, at the request of the 
Southern, the road’s application for 
authority to issue and sell $10,000,000 
of St. Louis Division first mortgage 
bonds (Railway Age, January 19, page 
51). The road advised the commission 
that it decided to defer sale of the 
bonds because of “rather spotty mar- 
ket conditions.” 


Western Pacifie.—Stock Option 
Plan.—This road has applied to the 
I.C.C. for authority to issue 30,000 
shares of its common stock in con- 
nection with a “Restricted Stock Option 
Plan.” The plan, already approved by 
a majority of WP stockholders, is de- 
signed to provide incentive to officers 
and key personnel by permitting them 
to acquire owning interest in the road. 
A committee from the road’s board of 
directors would administer the stock 
option plan and this group has selected 
34 officers and employees for partici- 
pation during 1953. Shares of WP 
stock would be optioned for $63.375 
per share—highest price paid on the 
New York Stock Exchange on January 
6, the day the WP board approved the 
plan. The plan would apply to the 
WP and its subsidiaries. 


Security Price Averages 
June Prev. Last 


Week Year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks 61.15 63.47 62.69 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds 88.50 89.35 93.78 


Dividends Declared 


CHICAGO SOUTH SHORE & SOUTH BEND.— 
25¢, quarterly, payable June 15 to holders of 
record June 5, 

CINCINNATI, NEW ORLEANS & TEXAS PA- 
CIFIC.—$4, semiannual, payable June 22 to hold- 
ers of record June 5. 

DELAWARE.—$1, semiannual, payable July 1 
to holders of record June 15. 

NASHVILLE & DECATUR.—71/2% guaranteed, 
9334¢, semiannual, payable July 1 to holders 
of record June 20. 

UNITED NEW JERSEY R.R. & CANAL.—$2.50, 
quarterly, payable July 10 to holders of record 
June 20. 

WEST JERSEY & SEASHORE.—common, $1.50, 
semiannual, payable July 1 to holders of record 
June 15; 6% special guaranteed, $1.50, semi- 
annual, payable June 1 to holders of record 
May 15. 


Authorization 


WESTERN MARYLAND.—To assume liability for 
$2,010,000 of series Q equipment trust certifi- 
cates, to finance in part 250 box cars and 133 
gondola cars costing an estimated $2,514,403 
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(Railway Age, June 1, page 89). Division 4 ap- 
proved sale of the certificates for 99.138 with 
interest at 3% per cent—the bid of Halsey, 
Stuart & Co.—which will make the average an- 
nual cost of the proceeds to the road approxi- 
mately 3.54 per cent, The certificates, dated 
June 15, will mature in 15 annual installments 
of $134,000 each, reg -ngeen June 15. 1954. 
They were reoffered to the public at prices yield- 
ing from 2.75 to 3.5 per cent, according to 
maturity. 


Applications 


CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN.—To issue $4,000, 
000 of notes to refinance the unpaid balance 
of bank loans amounting to $2,750,000, and to 
secure new loans to augment working capital. 
The notes would bear interest at 434 per cent, 
and would be payable in quarterly installments 
over the period from next September 30 to 
December 31, 1955. They would be issued to the 
First National Bank of Chicago; New York 
Trust Company; First National Bank of St, Paul; 
Commerce Trust Company of Kansas City Mo.; 
and City National Bank & Trust Co. of Kansas 


City. 

SOUTHERN PACIFIC.—To assume liability for 
$8,445,000 of series ‘JJ’ equipment trust certifi- 
cates to finance in part 31 diesel units and 
812 freight cars costing an estimated $11,265,733. 


Description Estimated 
and Builder Unit Cost 
1 6,750-hp. passenger locomotive, 
consisting of three 2,250-hp. “‘A’’ 
units (American Locomotive - Gen- 
eral Electric Companies) ........ $717,957 
2 1,600-hp. freight units (Alco-G.E.) 196,886 
2 1,500-hp. freight units (Electro- 
Motive Division, General Motors 
Corporation) _........ aS 197,412 
20 = 1,500-hp. freight units (General 
BE, pce we oe.. eae 209,725 
3. -1,200-hp. switching units (Fair 
bonks, Morse & Co.) ..... 106,778 
1 800-hp. freight unit (General 
Re 108,413 


10 59-ton pulpwood cars with end 
racks (Texas & New Orleans Com- 
ON ie Oo ae cass «5.0 7,087 
70-ton gondola cars (T&NO shops) 10,222 
70-ton tight bottom, fixed end gon- 
dolas (American Car & Foundry) 7,208 
28 70-'on open hopper ballast cars 
(Pullman-Standard Car Manufac- 
turing Company) .......... 6,853 
250 70-ton open hopper cars (Bethle- 
hem Steel Company) a eye 6,213 
484 50-ton box cars (company shops. 5,895 
The certificates, dated July 1, would mature 
in 15 annual instaliments of $563,000 each, be- 
ginning July 1, 1954. They would be sold by 
competitive bidding, with interest rate to be 
set by such bids. 


a& 


Railway Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


As reported in Railway Age May 11, 
L. W. Cox has been appointed vice- 





L. W. Cox 


president in charge of finances of the 
Norro.tk & WestTERN at Philadelphia, 
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DARK GREEN seems to be the “new 
look” in box cars. Latest road to 
pick up the idea is the Toledo, 
Peoria & Western, which has just re- 
ceived 25 from the Pullman-Standard 
Car Manufacturing Company and will 
shortly get a second group of 25 
from the American Car & Foundry 
Co. The car above, one of the Pull- 
man-Standard group, features nailable 
steel flooring. When the cars were 





succeeding I. Walter Booth, retired. 
Mr. Cox was born at Philadelphia 


‘October 7. 1889, and was graduated 


from the University of Pennsylvania’s 
Evening School of Accounts and Fi- 
nance (1917). He entered N&W serv- 
ice as a clerk in the office of the secre- 





I. Walter Booth 


tary and assistant treasurer June 1, 
1910, and was advanced to assistant 
secretary in March 1920 and to secre- 
tary in January 1939. Mr. Cox was 
secretary-treasurer of the Railway 
Treasury Officers Association from 
1916 to 1933. 

Mr. Booth was born April 1, 1883, 
at Philadelphia and joined the N&W 
May 1, 1902, as clerk-stenographer to 


delivered to the road at Peoria, Presi- 
dent J. Russell Coulter said: “It is 
our inten’ion to continue at reason- 
able intervals to do our part in add- 
ing to the railroad car pool of the 
nation.” 

Dark green has also been adopted 
for box cars of the Elgin, Joliet & 
Eastern and the Mirrear’ Ve & St. 
Louis. Lettering on the TP&W car 
is bright yellow. 





secretary and assistant treasurer, be- 
coming chief clerk in July 1911. After 
night work at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, he was graduated in account- 
ing in 1914 and was promoted that 
year to assistant secretary and cashier. 
He became secretary and assistant 
treasurer in March 1920 and was ap- 
pointed vice-president in charge of 
finances January 28. 1935. Mr. Booth 
is a former president of the Railway 
Treasury Officers Association (1932-. 
1933). 


Continued on next page) 








Vernard M. Christensen, who has 
been appointed assi te~' to vice-presi- 
dent of the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 
at Chicago. 
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As reported in Railway Age June 8, 
J. Carroll Bateman has been ap- 
pointed assistant chairman of the East- 
ERN RAILROAD PRESIDENTS CONFERENCE 
at New York. Mr. Bateman was grad- 
uated from Baltimore City College in 
1934 and holds a B.S. degree from 
John Hopkins University. After six 





J. Carroll Bateman 


years as reporter and rewrite man on 
the Baltimore Evening Sun, Mr. Bate- 
man joined the public relations depart- 
ment of the Baltimore & Ohio in 1942, 
becoming assistant director of public 
relations in 1951. Mr. Bateman served 
in the U.S. Army during World War 
II, in the Philippines and Japan. 


Guy D. Larrabee, freight traffic 
manager of the Minneaporis & St. 
Louis, at St. Louis, has been promoted 
to assistant to president at Minne- 
apolis. Mr. Larrabee entered M&StL 
service in 1939 as clerk in the tariff 





Guy D. Larrabee 


bureau at Minneapolis, and _ later 
served as traffic agent, traveling agent, 
and general agent. He was advanced 
to trafic manager in 1948 and to 
freight traffic manager in 1950. 


A. L. Batts, freight claim agent of 


the Attantic Coast Line at Wilming- 
ton, N.C., has been appointed execu- 
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tive vice-chairman of the Freight Claim 
Division of the AssocIATION OF AMER- 
ICAN RalrLrRoaps at Chicago, effective 
July 1, succeeding Lewis Pilcher, 
who retired on June 1 after more than 





Lewis Pilcher 


53 years of railroad service. Mr. Pil- 
cher, born at Richmond, Va., entered 
railroad service in March 1900 with 
the Chesapeake & Ohio. He served in 
the trafic and freight claim depart- 
ment of the Richmond, Fredericksburg 
& Potomac from 1902 to 1919, when 
he was appointed secretary of the 
Freight Claim Division of the Ameri- 


can Railway Association (predecessor 
of the A.A.R.), which position he held 
until 1947 when he was named execu- 
tive vice-chairman of the division. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL 
& ACCOUNTING 


As reported in Railway Age May 4, 
page 92, J. R. Warner has been 
appointed assistant comptroller of the 
BaLtimoreE & Onto at Baltimore, in 
charge of general accounts. Mr. 
Warner was born in Baltimore and 
was graduated from Polytechnic In- 
stitute. He served with the U. S. Naval 
Reserves during World War I and then 
entered the employ of the B&O as a 
clerk in the accounting department, 
rising through various positions to as- 
sistant to vice-president in charge of 
accounting and freight claims. He held 
the latter position at the time of his 
recent appointment. 


As reported in Railway Age May 11, 
Elmer H. Barlow has been appointed 
secretary of the EAsTERN RAILROAD 
PRESIDENTS CONFERENCE at New York. 
Mr. Barlow, who is 58, began his 
railroad career in November 1913 as a 
clerk in the comptroller’s office of the 
Pennsylvania; in addition to his rail- 
road duties, he attended afternoon and 
evening classes at the Wharton School 





FOR MAIN LINE SERVICE, the 
Great Northern’s St. Cloud, Minn., 
shops have just completed 15 cupola- 
type steel cabooses. The bodies are 
completely insulated with fiber glass 
wool. Steps and end platforms are 
of open grating steel. Lighting is 
provided by a I-kw. axle-driven gen- 
erator placed inside the body for 
convenience in servicing. A spotlight 
—remotely-controlled from the con- 
ductor’s desk—is located at each 
end of the car to illuminate track 
behind the train. 





Interiors are finished with bonded 
plywood and all lockers—including 
the ice box—are of steel. Windows 
are of aluminum sash with double- 
pane safety glass. Side windows in the 
cupola are opened by sliding, while 
those in the end doors have drop 
sashes. Like other GN cabooses, the 
new ones have a conductor’s desk at 
each end of the car and windows 
adjacent are lift sashes, Head-to-rear 
and train-to-trackside radio will be 
installed later. Ten different safety 
slogans are going on all GN cabooses. 
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of Finance and Commerce, University 
of Pennsylvania, from which he was 
graduated in 1919, During World War 
I, Mr. Barlow enjoyed the distinction 
of being the youngest officer in charge 
of a “division,” when he organized and 





Elmer H. Barlow 


managed the transportation department 
for the U.S. Navy. Mr. Barlow joined 
the Eastern Railroad Presidents Con- 
ference in January 1923 as manager 
of its speakers bureau, a post he held 
until his new appointment. 


Walter H. Saffold, assistant treas- 
urer of the CENTRAL OF GeEorciA, has 
been elected treasurer at Savannah, 
Ga., succeeding Karl M. Sisterhenm, 
resigned. J. W. Blake, head clerk and 
bookkeeper, has succeeded Mr. Saffold 
as assistant treasurer. Mr. Saffold was 
born in Guyton, Ga., attended Emory 
College, and joined the CofG in 1919 
as head clerk in the auditor's office, 
becoming assistant paymaster in De- 





Walter Ll. Saffold 


cember 1921, payroll clerk in June 
1928 and assistant treasurer in 1940. 
He is an alderman of the city of 
Savannah. 

Mr. Sisterhenm entered railroad 
service in the accounting department 
of the CofG in 1907 and later became 
assistant to comptroller. He was elected 
assistant treasurer January 1, 1927 and 
treasurer March 19, 1940. He has 
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| PYRENE PROTECTS RAILROADS 4 WAYS 











20 gallon proportioning tank, installed in water line, automatically 
feeds right amount of fire-killing air foam compound into water stream. 


PYREWE PROTECTS 
DIESEL REPAIR SHOPS 


mended that stationary foam 
systems be installed in all units in 


] Diesel repair shop protection 
addition to portable equipment. 


with Pyrene Proportioning Tanks. 
One tank (it can be installed in an 
out-of-the-way spot) can supply up 
to 1000 gal. of foam a minute to Oil storage tank protection 
one or more Pyrene Foam Play- 3 with Pyrene fire-fighting systems. : 
pipes at any required locations. Manual or automatic types with 

capacities of hundreds up to thou- 
Diesel engine protection sands of gallons of foam per minute. 
with the self-contained, small-space 
Pyrene* air foam unit. The 100 gal. General protection for rolling 
unit discharges 1750 gal. of fire- 4 stock, buildings and automotive 
killing air foam at the rate of 350 vehicles with Pyrene Fire Extin- 
gal. per minute. Sufficient for al- guishers and wheeled units of vari- 
most any conceivable emergency. ous types. There’s a Pyrene for 


Note. The A.A.R. recently recom- every fire hazard! 





WRITE FOR PYRENE’S RAILROAD FIRE PROTECTION FOLDER 


Detailed information about the wide range of Pyrene 
equipment to protect heavy railroad capital investments. 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


678 Belmont Avenue ° Newark 8, N.J. 


Affiliated with C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co. 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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served as chairman of the Southeastern 
Group, Treasury Division, Association 
of American Railroads. 


As reported in Railway Age June 1. 
page 90, Edwin J. Goodwin has been 
promoted to treasurer of the SouTHERN 
Paciric at New York, effective July 1. 
Mr. Goodwin attended Brooklyn Poly- 
technic Ins:itute and entered the serv- 
ice of the SP in 1903 as a clerk at 
New York. He was appointed chief 
clerk, treasury department, in 1917, 
transfer agent in 1925 and assistant 
treasurer in 1931. Mr. Goodwin has 
been prominent in the affairs of the 


Treasury Division of the Association 
of American Railroads. 


As reported in Railway Age May 18, 
page 194, William R. Althans has 
been appointed general solicitor in 
charge of the legal staff of the Pere 
Marquette district of the CHESAPEAKE 
& Onto at Detroit. Mr. Althans joined 
the C&O in 1938 as attorney; in 1943 
was named assistant general attorney; 
and in 1950 became assis‘ant general 
counsel. He was graduated from the 
University of Michigan in 1930 wiih 
an A.B. degree and received a law 
degree there in 1932. 


itcosts LESS 


to protect bridge ties 
than to replace them... 










The right photo shows a com- 
pleted Libbey-ZONE appii- 
cation to a typical wood 
trestle. The white surface is 
simple, inexpensive gravel 


aggregate held in place by & iat 
the Libbey-ZONE coating. “ 4-3” 
Practically fireproof. oi é 40 

¥ , 2 


The photo to the left shows the 
ease with which the Libbey-ZONE 
Process permits application to any 
wood surface. Application is 
made by spray or brush. No skilled 
labor needed. 


Libbey-ZONE Process Reduces Tie 
Deterioration and Bridge Fire Hazard 


You won’t deny that replacing weather-worn bridge ties is costly and difficult. 
Libbey-ZONE process-treated bridge and trestle ties remain in service years 


longer than untreated ties . . 


. in fact, almost indefinitely. The carefully com- 


pounded asphalt-asbestos Libbey-ZONE coating is applied easily by unskilled 


hands.. 


. and immediately seals cracks, crevices and provides a weather-proof 


coating for the wood surface. To this is added a gravel aggregate that time- 
proved tests prove highly resistant to fires caused by live coals, fuzees, oil 
sparks, etc. For your vertical wood bridge supports, The ZONE Co. has de- 
veloped new ZONE FIREPLATE .. . assuring remarkable resistance to damage 
from grass or prairie fires. The Libbey-ZONE Process is your road’s surest 
and lowest cost insurance against bridge tie deterioration and the ever present 
fire hazard to untreated wood surfaces. We invite your inquiry . . . the facts and 


the proof are yours without obligation. 


THE ZONE COMPANY 


Fort Worth 1, Texas 


Rail Products Division - 


Box 789 - 





| 









Carl R. Henry, who has retired as 
general counsel of the Detroit & 
Mackinac (Railway Age, May 18). 
Mr. Henry had been associated with 
the D&M since 1911 and was ap- 


pointed general counsel in 1926. 





As reported in Railway Age May 
18, Hewitt Biaett has been named 
general solicitor of the CHESAPEAKE & 
Outo in charge of the law department 
at Richmond, Va. Mr. Biaett, who is 
38, attended Phoenix Col ege and the 
University of Arizona, receiving his 
law degree from the latter in 1938. 





Hewitt Biaett 


Prior to joining the C&O, Mr. Biaett 
served on the legal staff of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy at Chicago and 
as a naval officer (1944-1946). He 
joined the C&O in 1946. 


OPERATING 


A. S. Waller, superintendent of the 
Newark division of the Bavtimore & 
Onto at Newark, Ohio, has been trans- 
ferred to the St. Louis division at 
Washington, Ind., succeeding A. H. 
Woerner, who has retired after 43 
years of service. C. H. Richards, as- 
sistant division superintendent at Pitts- 
burgh, has been advanced to super- 
intendent transportation there, succeed- 
ing T. E. Johnson, who replaces Mr. 
Waller as superintendent at Newark. 


(Continued on page 150) 
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Simple 1-2-3 operation beats the 


five o'clock k deadline 


At the Symington-Gould Corporation, Depew, 
N. Y., extensive revisions are made on drawings of 
railway specialty equipment... 
for mailing to customers—hours, even days, ahead 


of the old schedule. 


See how it’s done—all so easily—with Kodagraph 
.. another versatile photo- 
graphic material in the famous Kodagraph line. 


Repro-Negative Paper . 





A basic drawing—which must be re- 
vised to meet the customer's specifica- 
tions—is exposed on Repro-Negative 
Paper in a standard print-making ma- 
chine; then the print is processed in 
standard photographic solutions. An 
easy room light operation that produces 
a negative photographic intermediate 
from the original drawing. 


and prints are ready 


The draftsman obliterates the unwanted 
detail on the Kodagraph Repro-Negative 


. ; ‘ om A positive Repro-Negative print is 

print by simply applying opaquing ink. , 

The way Symington-Gould figures it, made from the corrected negative... 
on this the draftsman adds the new 


when large areas must be revised .. . or 
many small scattered changes must be 
made, this is easier, faster than altering 
a positive print. 


design ... and a master is ready to 
produce the required number of prints. 
Ready in a fraction of the time required 
previously when the unchanged design 
was retraced in full. 


These Kodagraph Materials also save Symington-Gould time and dollars 


@ Kodagraph Autopositive Paper is used to reclaim @ Kodagraph Autopositive Cloth is used to reproduce 


old, soiled drawings; to produce intermediates from new pencil drawings directly, which helps elimi- 
customer-drawings on opaque stock. nate costly ink tracing. 

@ Kodagraph Contact Cloth is used to reproduce NOTE: Kodagraph Autopositive Paper and Cloth are 
corrected negative prints when durable, inklike processed in the same easy manner as Repro-Negative 


cloth intermediates are desired. 


Paper, but produce positives directly from the originals. 


Kedagraph (Watertels 


“THE BIG NEW PLUS” in engineering drawing reproduction. 


Get the full story on the 
sensational Kodagraph 
line; learn how you, or your 
local blueprinter, can proc- 
ess these materials at sur- 
prisingly low cost. Write 
today for a free copy of 
“Modern Drawing and 
Document Reproduction.” 





Company 


Street 


—-------—- MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET -————————-———~—— 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Industrial Photographic Division, Rochester 4, New York 


Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of your illustrated booklet, 
“Modern Drawing and Document Reproduction.” 


Name Position 














Zone State 
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Superior Sewice <n 
RAILROAD & CAR 
MATERIAL 
















































Operating large sawmills in three 


states, harvesting from perpetual 
timber yield, we can furnish 
recsonable schedules of Car 
Material and Framing Lumber. 


ov 

TIES AND TIMBERS 
1 N 

PINE AND HARDWOOD 
* 






r 
ABN 


(WOLMANIZED) 


CREOSOTED TIMBERS 
POLES PILING 


WOLMANIZED* AND MINALITH 
TREATED LUMBER 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. oi 
= =e) 
Pousre? 


Frost Lumber Industries 


Forest Products Division of Olin Industries, Inc. 


SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 





| H. O. MeAbee, Jr., trainmaster at 
| Garrett, Ind., has been transferred to 
Pittsburgh, succeeding O. H. Fletch- 
er, who has been named assistant su- 
perintendent in Mr. Richard’s place. 
| J. C. Humbert, assistant trainmaster 
at Garrett, moves up to trainmaster 
there, succeeding Mr. McAbee. 

Mr. Woerner began his railroad 
career with the B&O in January 1910 
in the engineering department at Pitts- 
burgh, ‘and later served as assistant 
division engineer at Connellsville, Pa., 
and division engineer at Wheeling, 
W.Va., St. Louis and Chicago. He was 
appointed superintendent of the In- 
dianapolis division in 1942, trans- 
ferring to the St. Louis division in 
July of that year. 


J. W. Wilkes, acting general su- 
perintendent of the CANADIAN PAciFic 
at Moose Jaw, Sask., has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent there. 
D. M. Dunlop, assistant superin- 
tendent at Weyburn, Sask., has been 
appointed superintendent of the Moose 












Jaw division at Moose Jaw. 


TRAFFIC 


Roy Moss, division freight agent of 
the CentRAL or Georcia at Atlanta, 
has been promoted to Florida freight 
trafic manager at Jacksonville, to suc- 
ceed the late Pearce L. Barrett. 
G. A. Watson, commercial agent, has 
been appointed division freight agent, 
with headquarters as before at At- 
lanta, succeeding Mr. Moss. 


As reported in Railway Age May 11, 
page 27, A. C. Henderson has been 
named general freight agent of the 
SouTHzRN at Atlanta. Mr. Henderson 
was born at Cincinnati on April 2, 
1903, and entered the service of the 
Southern there as clerk in September 
1920. "Ie was appointed officers’ as- 


sistant at Atlanta in 1937, later serv- | 


ing as chief clerk in the general freight 
office. He was promoted to assistant 
general freight agent at Atlanta in 


‘October 1938. 
L. B. MeMillen and Roy L. Mil- 


bourne have been appointed assistants 
to general freight traffic manager of 
the New York CenTRAL System at 
New York. Mr. McMillen was office 
assistant to general freight traffic man- 
ager at New York and Mr. Milbourne 
was division freight agent at Chicago. 


As reported in Railway Age April 
13, page 25, J. Clyde Cumming, gen- 
eral passenger agent of the Union 
Paciric at Portland, Ore., has retired 
and Bernard P. Costello has been 
named general freight and passenger 
agent at San Francisco. Mr. Cumming 
began his railroad career in 1899 as 
clerk in the UP accounting depart- 
ment at Portland. He was advanced 
to general baggage agent in 1926, as- 
sistant general freight and passenger 
agent in 1933, and general passenger 
agent in 1937. 


Mr. Costello became associated with 
the UP in 1936 at Reno, Nev., and 
served at many points over the system 
before going to San Francisco in 1939. 
He was general agent in the freight 
department there at the time of his 
recent appointment. 


As reported in Railway Age April 
27, page 28, C. D. Thomas has been 
named assistant general freight traffic 
manager of the SourHERN and Walter 
H. Beard has been appointed freight 
trafic manager. both at Atlanta. Mr. 
Selma, 


Thomas was born at Ala., 





Cc. D. Thomas 


March 11, 1893, and attended Selma 
Military Academy and Kent College 
of Law at Chicago. He entered the 
service of the Southern in September 
1909 in the freight office at Selma, be- 
ing promoted to chief clerk in 1912. 
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REDUCE YOUR 
VHF 


Maintenance Costs 


Completely eliminate expensive 


in-the-field transmitter tuning 
with the new MELFAB AN- 
TENNA ADAPTER. Let us 
tell you how to reduce your 
VHF labor costs. Write. 


MELFAB INC. 
Baltimore 25, Md. 
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After serving in various clerical capac- 
ities, be became assistant general 
freight agent, general freight agent and 
assistant freight traffic manager, suc- 
cessively, at various points. Mr. Thomas 
was appointed freight traffic manager 
at Atlanta, August 1, 1941. 

Mr. Beard was born April 19, 1903, 
in Ohio and was graduated from Ohio 
State University in 1926. He entered 
Southern service in August 1926 as a 





Walter H. Beard 


clerk in the iraffic department at Wash- 
ington, subsequently becoming freight 
trafic representative, traveling freight 
and passenger agent and district freight 
and passenger agent at Orlando, Fla. 
He was promoted to general eastern 
freight agent at New York in May 
1939, and became general agent at 
Cleveland in February 1940, trans- 
ferring to Pittsburgh in January 1945. 
Mr. Beard was named general western 
freight agent at Chicago in July 1947 
and became executive general agent 
at Jacksonville in March 1952. 


Gay M. Bradbury, general freight 
agent of the Bancor & Aroostook at 
Bangor, Me., has been appointed 
freight trafic manager, succeeding 








R. W. Moss, assistant general freight 
agent of the Missouri Pacific, who has 
been appointed assistant traffic man- 
ager at Memphis, as Railway Age re- 
ported May 18. 
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Bert E. Gregory, Jr., head of the 
Denver passenger traffic office of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western, who 
has been named general passenger 
agent for the system (Railway Age, 
May 18). 





George H. Brimmer, who has re- 
tired after more than 43 years of serv- 
ice. Leslie W. Wentworth, assistant 
general freight agent. succeeds Mr. 
Bradbury as general freight agent. Mr. 
Brimmer. born April 24, 1885, at 
Mariaville, Me.. attended the univer- 
sities of Maine and Pennsylvania, and 
entered railroad service in 1910, as 





George H. Brimmer 


clerk in the freight audit department 
of the B&A. He later joined the freight 
trafic department, where he served as 
office boy, tariff clerk, rate clerk, chief 
clerk, chief of tariff bureau, assistant 
general freight agent and_ general 
freight agent, being named freight traf- 
fic manager in June 1950. 

Mr. Wentworth joined the B&A in 
October 1937 as clerk in the freight 
trafic department and has siace held 
the posts of assistant tariff and rate 
clerk, chief tariff clerk, and assistant 
general freight agent. 


ENGINEERING 


L. G. Reichert, office engineer of 
the Great NorTHERN at St. Paul, has 





been appointed district engineer at 
Duluth. succeeding E, E. Adams, who 
has retired. New office engineer is W. 
H. Gordenier, chief draftsman in the 
engineering department at St. Paul. 


F. J. Hoberg, engineer in charge 
in office of chief engineer of the PENN- 
SYLVANIA at Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed assis:ant engineer at that point. 


R. H. Beeder, assistant to chief 
engineer of the ArcuHison, TopeKa & 
Santa Fr at Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed assistant chief engineer, sys- 
tem, there 


PURCHASES & STORES 


G. H. Eastham has been appointed 
division storekeeper of the Cuicaco, 
Burtincton & Quincy at Denver, suc- 
ceeding J. F. Nygren, who has retired. 


As Railway Age reported May 18, 
O. T. Rhode has been appointed as- 
sistant general purchasing agent of 
the Unrton Paciric at Omaha. Mr. 
Rhode joined the UP in 1910 as laborer 
at Omaha: advanced to gang foreman 
in 1916, and from 1918 to 1940 held 
the successive positions of material 
accountant and head inventory clerk. 
In 1940 he became chief clerk in the 
purchasing department. 


R. I. Renfrew, assistant general 
purchasing agent of the New York 
CENTRAL, has been appointed general 
purchasing agent, with headquarters 
as before at New York. Mr. Renfrew 
was born at Remington, Ind., June 9, 
1895, und entered railroad service 
April 14, 1914, with the Cleveland, 





R. I. Renfrew 


Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
(NYC), serving as division storekeep- 
er, district storekeeper, and assistant 
general storekeeper at various points. 
He was appointed assistant general 
supervisor stores of the NYC system 
at New York in 1943, general super- 
visor stores in September 1944, and as- 
sistant general purchasing agent De- 
cember 1, 1944. 

Continued on next page) 
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Low-cost fir plywood work tables 
are easy to build, hard to hurt 


... require little or no upkeep | 


For assembly tables and other work 


surfaces, smooth, tough fir plywood tops | 


them all. Plywood surfaces are even, 


snag-free, warm to the touch. They won’t | 
split, crack, chip or puncture. Resist | 


wear and scuffing. 


Fir plywood tables and fixtures are 


easy to build. Plywood is real wood, 
cross-laminated for extra strength, 
lighter weight. Requires no special tools. 
Permits custom-planning to meet exact 
needs. Comes in big work-speeding 
panels. For more information write to 
Douglas Fir Plywood Association, 
Tacoma 2, Washington. 


ir Plywood 


Industry trademarks are your guide, guard 
and assurance of DFPA quality-tested plywood 






Fir plywood is made in two 
types: 1. Interior-type for in- 
door or structural uses; 2. Ex- 
terior-type for uses exposed to 
water or weather ; EXT-DFPA on 
panel edge means 100% water- ELMGIN Ma mae. Ti! 
proof glue. Grades within each 

type meet exact use-needs. 

PlyPanel is the versatile smooth PLY ANEL 
one-side grade of Interior-type. 

Use it for table tops, cabinets, 
fixtures, other indoor jobs where 
only one side will be in view. 


DFPA INSPEC 





There’s a type and grade of fir plywood for every use | 















MECHANICAL 


Paul F. Giesking, enginehouse 
foreman of the WESTERN Paciric at 
Elko, Nev., has been named master 
mechanic of the MIDLAND CONTINENTAL 
at Jamestown, N.D. 


The following changes have been 
in the mechanical department of the 
PENNSYLVANIA: J. P. Francis, as- 
sistant superintendent, Chicago divi- 
sion, appointed superintendent motive 
power at that point; Stephen Nagy, 
foreman, Pittsburgh car yard, named 
general car inspector at Chicago; P. 
G. Jamison, assistant master me- 
chanic, Fort Wayne division, promoted 
to master mechanic at Chicago; J. M. 
Carpenter, assis:ant master mechanic, 
Pittsburgh-Conemaugh divisions, pro- 
moted to master mechanic, Southwest- 
ern division; J. K. Sherwood, as- 
sistant engineer motive power at Phila- 





delphia, appointed assistant master 
mechanic, Fort Wayne division; and E. 
C. Hanly, mas:er mechanic, Philadel- 
phia division, transferred to Cincinnati 
and Columbus divisions, to succeed 
W. S. Plummer, who succeeds Mr. 
Francis as assistant superintendent at 
Chicago. 


The following appointments have 
been made in the mechanical depart- 
ment of the New York CeEntTRAL: R. 
F. Culbreth, master mechanic—loco- 
motive and M. W. Reum, master 
mechanic—car at Jackson, Mich.; J. 
C. Shannon, master mechanic—loco- 
motive and J. W. Hespen, master 
mechanic—car at Detroit. 


The New York Centrat has made 
these appointments: J. F. Cooney 
master mechanic—locomotive and R. 
H. Busdiecker master mechanic—car, 
at Buffalo, for Buffalo and Pennsyl- 


(Continued on page 163) 








Selected Income and Balance-Sheet Items of Class | Steam 
Railways in the United States 


Compiled from 127 reports (Form IBS) representing 131 steam railways 


(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 


Income Items 
Net railway operating income 
Other imoommR............. 
Total income 
Miscellaneous deductions from income 
Income available for fixed charges 
Fixed charges: 
6-01. Rent for leased roads and equipment. 
6-02. Interest deductions’. 


D>AViewh~ 


6-03. Amortization of discount on funded debt. 


6-04, Total fixed charges. 

Income after fixed charges. . : 
R. OC RIONIOEE, 5 occ veces sccese 
9. PIN int 55 00 60-0000» 


10. De iation (Way and structures and Equipment). 


11. Federal income taxes.......... 
12. Dividend appropriations: 
12-01. On common stock. . 
12-02. On preferred stock . 


Ratio of income to fixed charges (Item 5 +6- 04) 


Selected Expenditure and Asset Items 


7. Expenditures (gross) for additions and betterments—Road ........... 
18. Expenditures (gross) for additions and betterments— —Equipment. 
19 


United States 
For the month of January 
1953 1952 
$80,074,947 
18,233,038 
98 307.985 
4,369,320 


$66,178,799 
17,810,588 
83,989 387 
4.469 457 


. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other than those of affiliated com- 


nies (Total, Account 707). 
20. Other unadjusted CEOS oes ph ays 
. Cash 


22. Temporary —_ investments. . 
23. Special de 
24. Loans a bills receivable.......... 


25. Traffic and car-service balances—Dr............. 
26. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors. . 
27. Miscellaneous accounts receivable. . wrasse ces 
28. Materials and supplies............. oR wate 


29. Interest and dividends receivable... . 

30. Accrued accounts receivable... ..... 

31. Other current assets............... : 
32. Total current assets (items 21 to 31).. 


Selected Liability Items 
40. Funded debt maturing within 6 months’. 


41. Loans and bills payable*............... eee 


12. Traffic and car-service balances—Cr.. 


43 
44 
45. Interest matured unpai 
46. Dividends matured unpaid shen 
7. Unmatured interest accrued . ere 
48 
49 


: Unmatured dividends declared . are se 
. Accrued accounts payable.......... sath aie hag 


ea aa eee 
51; Adthner-cumeeet Gabiitios. «.....2.....decscscess 
52. Total current liabilities (Items 41 to 51)... 
53. Analysis of taxes accrued: 


53-01. U. 8. Government taxes............... 


53-02. Other than U.S. Government taxes. . . 
54. Other unadjusted credits................. : 





' Represents accruals, including the amount in default. 


_ Audited accounts and wages payable... aay are 
. Miscellaneous accounts _—- a auieie JSR SSH 08 


93 938.665 79,519,930 
6,239 413 6,550,477 
27,044,194 26,207,048 
238,187 230,762 
ea 33,521,794 32 988,287 
60,416,871 46,531,643 
2,822,340 2,929,375 
Peer ee 57,594,531 43,602,268 
ee 40,876,453 38,914,272 
48,811,230 46,317,315 
13,678,368 5,469,706 
ae ee ey oe 7,240,892 7,086 665 
2.80 2.41 
United States 
Balance at the end « paney 
1953 952 
£25,805,125 anaes 
67,821,638 92,935,467 
ese CER ee ae 163,617,659 476,981,497 
khmer en ee 78,152,013 109,416,368 
Sr . 945,223,105 843,385,243 
1,032,409,389 898,389,765 
is abe 84,001 ,958 66,660,739 
wasp ge raw ehs s 1,092.832 1,393,900 
cee? ; eS wires 63,437,223 57,917,144 
Ee ee 169,317,209 158,950,359 
we 383,402,483 468,410,007 
: 844,459,432 923,912,782 
14,705,886 13,224,270 
218,465,760 221,315,948 
40,589 846 35,602,044 


3,797,105,123 3,689,162,201 


secercscceceeseess $157,672,590  $185,301,220 
ee ie elaine 2,657,103 3.235,833 

4 bd ato neeahee Oe ae eel 103,884,267 93,111,619 

‘ ie wees 531,348,628 546,109,117 
ares - were 204,616,039 190,934,939 
bins a see's eee 34,070,877 32,345,776 
patel Oe re 7,190,617 10,717,969 
ean ob aee ERM 83,972,470 83,918,765 
: oe 31,614,227 24,554,955 
ieee ; 221,743,640 265,897,637 
- : ety 975,271,308 929,461,175 
98,459,347 89,155,390 

2,294,828,523 2,269,443,175 

Se alneee 803,777,823 772,557,229 

yeas 171,493,485 156,903,946 

ee 251,121,476 299,245,122 


? Includes payments of principal of long-term debt (other than long-term debt in default) which becomes due 


within six months after close of month of report. 


' Includes obligations which mature not more than one year after date of issue. 
Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission 


Subject to revision. 
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Our engineers will gladly work with 
you in the solution of your bearing 
problems. Confidential consultation. 
No charge—no obligation. 


Rollway Bearing Co., Inc. 
Syracuse 4, N. Y. 
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ion and Commutator 
Ends of Armature Shafts 


Since Rollway’s first application of right-angle design in 1931, an in- 
creasingly high percentage of electric and deisel-electric locomotives 
have been driving on Rollway Right-Angle Roller Bearings. And for 
the best reason known to engineering: practical performance. Long-life 
performance—regardless of the friction-producing multiple drag of 
grades and curves, complicated by sun, engine room heat and blower air 
—without bearing seizure, without costly set-outs for bearing reduction 





and replacement. 


Rollway’s right-angle precision and roller-riding bronze retainers de- 
liver right-line rolling—reduce heat generation, rolling friction and end- 
rub to a flat minimum. Your dividend is longer, smoother road-miles. 


BEARINGS 


Complete Line of Radial and Thrust Cylindrical Roller 





SALES OFFICES: Syracuse Cleveland Houston Boston Detroit 
Philadelphia Chicago Pittsburgh Los Angeles Toronto Milwaukee 
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whether yobe:customers manufacture 
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here’s a good man to know! 


your Corey lndustrial Sales tngineer 


Trained to solve your building construction and maintenance problems 
» » » boost efficiency of your processing and manufacturing operations 






Daily experience with diversified problems in construction 
and maintenance of buildings . . . as well as manufacturing 








and process operations . . . keeps this man’s skills razor 
sharp. Use these skills to cut the fat from your building 
construction and maintenance costs . . . to whittle down 






operating expense! 

Let your Carey Industrial Sales Engineer tell you how these 
and many other Carey industrial products can help you save 
money, cut costs! 















Built-up Roofing—for every in- Car Cement for coating interior Asbesto-Sorb — thirsty fibers of | Pipe Line Felt — prevents corro- 
dustrial and commercial roofing and exterior metal surfaces and asbestos that soak up oil, water, | sion and breakdown of vital un- 
requirement. joints. Seals out dirt, moisture. chemicals, to help maintain derground liquid and gas pipe 


Prevents rust. safety underfoot. line installations. 



























Super-Light 85% Magnesia In- Careystone Asbestos-Cement — Asphalt Plank—tough, boardlike, Careyduct—non-corrosive asbes- 
sulation—To prevent loss of a versatile roofing and siding with a mineral surface that de- tos-cement duct to keep build- 
heat energy in power plants, material available in flat or fies wear, prevents skids. Widely ings breathing easy. 
processing, manufacturing and corrugated form; resists fire, used for bridge and industrial 

plant heating operations. weather, corrosive chemicals. flooring applications. 





From the House of Carey— 
Serving Industry Since 1873 


Write Dept. RA-5 for the name and address 
of the Carey Industrial Sales Engineer in 


"hae i 


The Philip Carey Mfg. Company, Lockland, Cincinnati 15, Ohio 
In Canada: The Philip Carey Co., Ltd., Montreal 25, P.Q 











YOUR pel 


INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEER 






SALES 
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Cass OF SERVICE 
This is a full-rate DL =Day Letter 
FX-1201 


Telegram of Cable- 
NL =Nightr Letter 


gram unless its de- 
ferred character is in- 
dicated by @ suitable ; 
aad se Speen LT =Int Letter Telegra 
ceding the address. 
> i wn 


w.P MARSHALL. PRESIDENT 


The filing time shown in the date line on telegrams and day letters is STANDARD TIME at point af origin. Time of receip is 


MR RAILROAD EXECUTIVE 


TWENTY TWO CLASS ONE AMERICAN AND CANADIAN RAILROADS EQUIP 
HOPPER CARS WITH ENTERPRISE UNIT LATCHES THIS RUGGED 


LOCK ENABLES OPERATION OF SINGLE DOORS IDEAL FOR 
UNLOADING ON CONVEYORS ELIMINATES USE OF DOOR SPREADERS 
SAFE AND EASY TO OPERATE LOCKS ACROSS FACE OF DOOR CANNOT 


DUMP IN TRANSIT OR SWITCHING 


ENTERPRISE RAILWAY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Closeup view of Enterprise Unit Door 
Latch. Over 100,000 hopper cars are 
equipped with unit latches. 








Door Operating Devices Exclusively Since 1903 


‘3 N T E R P R | S 3 RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 


59 East 
st Van Buren Street « Chicago 5, IIli 
. inois 












HANDLES EITHER ‘BARE AX 
OR MOUNTED CAR WHEEL SETS 
WITHOUT CHANGE OVER 


TURNING OUTSIDE JOURNALS 





SELLERS 
DUAL END DRIVE 
JOURNAL TRUING 
and AXLE LATHE 


TURNING INSIDE JOURNALS 


ut 


This modern machine turns and burnishes rough turned A.A.R. car axles in sizes from 41/4”’ x 8” up 
to and including 62” x 12’, and turns and burnishes outside and inside journals on mounted car wheel 
sets up to and including 38’ tread diameter. For similar work on sets having wheels of larger diameter, 
it can be arranged to swing 49” over the bedways. 


Electronic feeds, ranging from 1/64” to 5/64” per revolution, with infinite increments, are inde- 
pendent of spindle speeds, and are adjustable at any time during the cut. 


Arranged with suitable speeds and feeds for carbide tooling. By means of the Sellers swivel tool holders, 
more accurate radii are obtained through generating instead of forming. 


Using both carriages simultaneously, axles are turned over their entire length without end-for-end 
reversing of the axle. This machine can be equipped with taper attachment for turning axles having 
tapered section between the wheel seats. 


The usual time-consuming removal or replacement of filler blocks, when changing from bare axle 
work to journal truing, is entirely eliminated in this machine. 


Chucking is practically effortless through push buttons which control the in and out movement 
of the tailstock. Axle ends remain unmarked. 


Unobstructed loading and unloading is time-saving and convenient. 
Hardened and ground flat steel bedways insure lasting accuracy. 


Full information covering this machine will be furnished on request. 


BUILDERS OF HEAVY DUTY MACHINE TOOLS SINCE 1848 





BETTS * BETTS-BRIDGEFORD * COLBURN * HILLES & JONES * MODERN * NEWTON « SELLERS 


CONSOLIDATED 


MACHINE TOOL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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38'-25 Truck Centers 








48'-9 2 Over Strikers 


QLC.f: Design to 
1.C.C. Spec. 103-W 


Giant capacity 
19,215 gallons 


Rugged OC f 


roiea’ act ielzteMtlale(staaaelas 


All-welded tank, x-rayed 


folate Mh ia=tt- a2) lich Aste. 
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ight Fuel and Oils 


First to receive these 19,215 gallon giants 
(16,000 Imperial Gallons) is the Canadian 
oO Pacific Railway Company who plan to use 


of 


| 
| 





j 


these 65 tank cars for larger scale deliveries 
of diesel locomotive fuel to all servicing 
areas on their lines. Dependability of fuel 














supply becomes critical in mountain areas 


during adverse weather conditions. 








Here’s an idea worth looking into... 
It'll cut the number of deliveries by nearly 
half thus save both time and money. 

















Tackling unusual assignments, like this, is 
an Q.C.f specialty, whether you're interested 
in ‘regular’ or ‘king size’ equipment you 

can depend upon QLC.f; American Car and 
Foundry Company, New York + Chicago 

St. Louis * Cleveland - Philadelphia 


: Washington * San Francisco. 
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UNDERFRAME AND MOUNTING 















Length over striking plates ..... 489%” 
Width over running boards ..... 100” 
Center to center of trucks ...... 38’2%” 


Height, rail to center plate 
I EER... nk yo eo eee ~<a 


Height, rail to center of coupler . . . 2’1044” max. 





2/104” min. 
Fi ¥ TRUCKS 
ee OOONEY ©. ss. so 8 ee 70 tons 
Caen tet om wells... . sc te 210,000 Ibs. 





























a | eS errr 4’8¥4” 
| | NNN fas “ab. 4.80 « we ee 5’8” 


TANK—CLASS 103W 





Minimum Capacity. ......... 19,200 U.S. Gals. 

16,000 Imp. Gals. 
Diameter outside of tank. ...... 104%” 
Length over tank heads. ....... 459%” 

New York 

Chicago 

St. Louis 

Cleveland 


CAR BUILDERS TO AMERICA’S RAILROADS (| || 


Philadelphia 
Washington 
San Francisco 
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(Continued from page 152) 


vania divisions and Syracuse-Rochester 
division to and including Rochester; 
J. A. Wetzel master mechanic—loco- 
motive and V. T. Burns master me- 
chanic—car, at Dewitt, N.Y., for Syra- 
cuse-Rochester division east of Ro- 
chester, Mohawk division west of 
Schenectady and Adirondack, and St. 
Lawrence and Ottawa divisions; S. 
O. Hughes master mechanic—locomo- 
tive and J. E. DeFreest master me- 
chanic-—car, at Albany, for the Boston 
& Albany, and NYC River division and 
Mohawk division, Schenectady and 
east; E. L. Hyatt master mechanic 
locomotive at Harmon, N.Y., and G. 
A. Miller master mechanic—car, at 
Mott Haven, N.Y., for Hudson, Har- 
lem, Putnam and Electric divisions, 
Grand Central Terminal and New 
York Terminal district; and C. W. 
Cole general inspector—car at New 
York. Positions of master mechanic at 
Avis, Pa., division general car foreman 
at Mott Haven, and assistant master 
mechanic—car at Buffalo and Albany 
have been abolished. 

G. M. Beischer, assistant master 
mechanic at Harmon, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent shop (diesel) 
of the B&A at West Springfield, Mass., 
succeeding Mr. Wetzel. M. P. Metz- 
ger, Karl F. Miller, G. C. Schreyer 
and F. E. Edwards have been ap- 
pointed assistant master mechanics- 
locomotive, at Dewitt, Albany, Buffalo 
and Harmon, respectively. E. S. Mus- 
tain has also been appointed assistant 
master mechanic locomotive at 
Harmon. 


F. A. Smerke has been named su- 
perintendent motive power of the Fort 
Worth & Denver at Childress, Tex. 
(Railway Age, May 25). Beginning in 
1905 as machinist apprentice for the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western, Mr. 
Smerke subsequently worked for the 
Union Pacific and the Great Northern. 
After discharge from the Army in 1919, 





F. A. Smerke 


and a year as assistant district fore- 
man for the UP, Mr. Smerke joined 
the FW&D in 1920 as division foreman 
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Many railroads use 
the Elesco Automatic 
Steam Generator for 
generating high-pres- 
sure steam...almost 
instantly...for power, 
heating and cleaning 
at terminals, engine 


houses and shops. 








Push 2 controls and the generator operates 
automatically. 


It saves space and weight. 
Low investment cost. 
Quick installation. 


Steam is available in 3 minutes after gener- 
ator is started. 


Dependable safety controls. 


Employs Controlled Recirculation...an ad- 
vanced engineering principle. 


It is built by a leader in the design and man- 
ufacture of steam generating equipment, 
whose name-plate is on many of the 
world’s outstanding and largest steam 
generators in public utility and industrial 
steam plants. 


If you want the best in automatic steam 
generators, you will specify ELESCO...a 
name that has dependably served the rail- 
roads for many years. 


A number of diesel-electric freight and road 
switchers have been equipped with steam 
generators for passenger service. When 
they are not in passenger service, their 
generators, water tanks and piping are 
exposed to freezing temperatures. Elimi- 
nate this hazard with an Elesco Automatic 


Standby Control. 








THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY 


son Ave Maal YORK 16 


Montreal, Canada, THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY, Iitd 








Superheaters + Pyrometers + Injectors + Steam Driers » Feedwater Heaters 
Steam Generators + Oil Separators +» American Throttles + Welded Boilers 
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AMESTEAM ... 
At Hovis Yard 


HAILED as one of the most modern freight yards in the 
country, the Southern’s $11 million Norris Yard at Birm- 
ingham is equipped with the most advanced devices and 
communications. The Diesel shop and other facilities at 
this outstanding “push-button” yard are served by three 500 
hp. and two 150 hp. AMESTEAM Generators. Here again 
as in a host of other rail installations, “the Railroad Boiler” 
is providing substantial savings. 

























Completely automatic, these units provide dependable heat 
and process steam at low cost. No boiler room attendants 
are required. AMESTEAM evaporates 1534 pounds of 
water on 1 pound of fuel using No. 6 oil — representing 
better than 80% thermal efficiency, which is guaranteed. 
Single units from 10 to 600 hp. Design pressure — 15 to 
200 lbs. Higher pressures on special order. Phone, write 
or wire. 


3-500 hp. Amesteam units in- 
stalled at Norris Yard, shown 
connected for gas. These units 
can be quickly changed over for 
burning No. 6 or lighter fuel 
oil. 2-150 hp. units are also 
in use at this facility. 
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Exclusive Distributors to the k 


Engineering, Sales ond Service 


RAILROAD SUPPLY and EQUIPMENT Inc. 


148 ADAMS AVE., SCRANTON 3, PA 


Phone Scranton 7 339) 





at Amarillo, Tex., and was transferred 


to Fort Worth in 1925. 


G. P. MeGaveck, assistant me- 
chanical engineer of the Norrotk & 
Western, has been appointed mechan- 
ical engineer, with headquarters as be- 
fore at Roanoke, Va., succeeding H. 
W. Reynolds, who has retired after 
over 47 years in the N&W’s motive 
power department. A. R. Slusher, 
shop engineer, has become shop facil- 
ity engineer, a new position. 

Mr. McGavock joined the N&W as 
helper machinist at Roanoke in 1917. 
becoming draftsman a few months 
later. After three furloughs to com- 
plete engineering school at Cornell 
University he returned to the N&W in 
July 1922 as a machinist, and then 
served successively as draftsman, chief 
draftsman and assistant mechanical 
engineer, being appointed to the lat- 
ter position in June 1948. 

Mr. Reynolds joined the N&W in 
1905 after working in the test depart- 
ment of the American Locomotive 
Works at Richmond. He was subse- 
quently mechanical inspector, foreman 
and assistant general foreman at Blue- 
stone, becoming assistant mechanical 
engineer at Roanoke in 1936 and me- 
chanical engineer in 1938. 


SIGNALING & 
COMMUNICATIONS 


K. Chamberlain, supervisor inter- 
locking operations of the Cuicaco & 
Nortu WesTERN, at Chicago, has been 
advanced to signal engineer there. 


Roland Mortimer Hitchcock, su- 
perintendent communications of the 
CENTRAL OF GEorRGIA at Macon, Ga., 
has retired after more than 41 years’ 
service. Born in Brooklyn, N.Y., Mr. 
Hitchcock entered Central service May 
1, 1912, as telephone maintainer, later 
becoming telephone and telegraph su- 
pervisor. On June 1, 1951, he was pro- 
moted to superintendent communica- 
tions, 


SPECIAL 


J. A. Kell, analysis and test en- 
gineer of the CHESAPEAKE & Onto, has 
been named assistant research en- 
gineer, and G. J. Sennhauser, loco- 
motive development engineer, has been 
appointed design and development 
engineer. 


OBITUARY 


Pearce L. Barrett, Florida freight 
trafic manager of the CENTRAL OF 
Georcia at Jacksonville, died May 23. 


Mongin Baker Nichols, 78, who 
retired in December 1949 as auditor 
disbursements: of the CENTRAL OF 
GeorciA, died in Savannah, Ga., May 
31. Mr. Nichols had served the CofG 


for 57 years. 
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Visit the Yate Exhibit 
BOOTHS LE-] THROUGH 7) 


during the 
R.S.M.A. Exhibit Convention, 
Atlantic City, June 22-27 incl. 











Speed your LCL shipments by YALE trucks 


The odd shapes and broken lots of LCL shipments 
can easily be moved in and out of cars, transported and 
stacked by one man and a YALE Truck. Lift trucks, high 
and low platform lifts, the “odd-job” Freightmaster 
are just a few of the many models in the YALE line. 
Capacities range from 1,000 to 100,000 Ibs. ...they’re 
available in gas, diesel, electric or gas-electric models. 

For the same reasons, YALE lift trucks are specified 


YALE 


MATERIALS HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


more and more in freight stations, terminals, stores 
departments and repair shops...wherever materials 
must be handled efficiently, economically. 

Get in touch with your nearest YALE railroad repre- 
sentative... you'll find him listed under Trucks, Indus- 
trial in the classified pages of your phone book...or, 
fill out and send in the coupon today. You'll learn how 


you Can Save time, money and manpower, 


—osen eee MAIL THIS COUPON er ee 


The ZSERIES Manufacturing Co., Dept. '86 
Roosevelt Blvd. & Haldeman Ave., Philadelphia 15, Pa. 
How can YALE Trucks do more—save money—for me? 
C) Please send my free copy of 
THE PICTURE STORY OF YALE MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
C) Please have your local representative call. 
Company— ela 


ELE LOO cee 


Name 





ee he Se | Ee State 


In Canada write: The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 
Box 337—Postal Station *‘A''—Toronto 





[777 


YALE is a registered trade mark of the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Gas, Electric, Diesel Lift Trucks © Worksavers © Hand Trucks @ Hand and Electric Hoists ® Pul-Lifts 
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SIGNALS 


It’s a safe bet, because there’s never any risk 


















at a railroad-highway crossing protected by 
famous Model 10’s. 


Day and night... year-in, year-out ...in any 
kind of weather, Model 10 Automatic Signals 
operate flawlessly. They never fail to warn 
motorists and pedestrians of approaching 
trains—never fail to block traffic until all 


danger is past. 


Never fail? Look at the record: During the 
past seventeen years, thousands of these 
signals have been placed in service on a hun- 
dred railroads, and not a single accident has 











separation, yet ¢ ever occurred as a result of operative failure 
fraction as muc 
more, Model 10’s ¢ 
mediate solution to 
crossing safety pr 
There’s no “involved” legi: 

lation necessary to. their in- 
stallation. & 





on the part of the signals. 










Write for ‘‘Grade Crossing Safety Is 
Your Business."’ Ask for brochure 748-RA-653 

















General Offices and Factory: 


2428 SOUTH ASHLAND AVENUE «+ CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 
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Over 50 diesel road units on the Chicago Great 


Western Railway use... STAN iy R D HD 


@ Serving one of the great industrial and agricultural 

sections of the country, the Chicago Great Western Rail- a . 

way has been quick to utilize the efficiency and economy 0 | 

of diesel locomotives in its heavy-duty operation. ; 
Used in over 50 diesel passenger and freight road 

units, STANDARD HD Oil has served on this hard-working 

railway for over five years. It has provided clean, pro- 

tective lubrication that in turn has helped keep diesel 





basis for investigating STANDARD HD oil. A Standara 
Oil Railway Department representative will be glad 
to help you. For his services, write: Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana), 910 South Michigan Avenue, 


maintenance costs low. 

The Chicago Great Western is one of the more than 
70 railroads that now use StanparpD HD oil. This ac- Chicago 80, Illinois. 
ceptance indicates the ability of this superior heavy-duty 
lubricant to provide efficient and economical lubrica- 
tion for all types of diesel locomotives. Make that your 





STANDARD OIL COMPANY | STANDARD | (indian) 
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NO MATTER WHAT YOUR 
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SS Sieamiilé WAIRINSUL 


PROTECTS PERISHABLES UNDER ALL CONDITIONS 











Bas =, Oe a . , > LOW CONDUCTIVITY. Thoroughly washed 
Shipments of valuable perishables are at the mercy of extreme pee alin > es pee hair eg oe lg sar 


. conductivity — .25 btu per conan are > lone. Oat 
temperature changes unless properly protected. Only an efh- : hour, per degree F., per inch 





cient refrigerator car insulation can reduce this hazard. LIGHT WEIGHT. Advanced processing 
§ c methods reduce weight of STREAMLITE 

HAIRINSUL by 40%. 

Leading refrigerator car builders recognize this. That is why, a ey eee me 

a wet, resists absorption. Will not shake down, 

for the better part of a century, they have been specifying ; is fire-resistant and odorless. 


all-hair i ; T , ; H owe : i EASY TO INSTALL. Blarkets may be applied 
all-hair insulation. They know that Streamlite Hairinsul is ‘ co car wall in one piece, from sll co plate and 


. . ‘ iat de Rag 4 from one side door to the other. Self-support- 
the one insulation that is fully efficient under all conditions— ing in wall sections between fasteners. 


no matter how severe. COMPLETE RANGE. STREAMLITE HAIR. 
INSUL is available ! 3” to 4". thick, up tw 127” 
wide. Stitched on 5” or 10” centers between 


: ; ; ‘ad d asphalt | 

Other reasons why car builders specify Streamlite Hairinsul pave lig Tad mn Ee meee — 

are listed at the right. These are just a few—there are more. HIGH SALVAGE VALUE. The all-hair content 
¥ does not deteriorate with age; therefore has 

Write for complete data. high salvage value. No other type of insula- 





tion offers a comparable saving. 
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AMERICAN H AIR & Fe hee 2 





bept. 136, Merchandise Mart, Chicago o-, 111. 
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CONSTANT 


CONTROL 


THE NEW AMcgh Speed FREIGHT CAR TRUCK YOU'VE BEEN WAITING FOR! 


Sefore YOU SPECIFY ANY TRUCK... 


SAINT tous 10 MISSOURI! 





Bhe splendid cooperation and skilled 
workmanship of the nine foundries 
listed has made the success of 
Barber Stabilized Trucks possible. 


The Standard Car Truck Co. takes this 
opportunity to acknowledge its 
gratitude for this valuable cooperation. 


See us at Booth K-9, Convention Hall 








Barber Stabilized Trucks protect the 
Car Structure, Lading and Track 

against excessive build-up of Bolster 
Spring Oscillations at critical speeds. 


STANDARD CAR TRUCK COMPANY 


332 SOUTH MICHIGAN A 
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Make this — 
Minute Test 


at 


‘Atlantic City 


You've heard a lot about the low-cost remove and replace a Unizone Reg- 
maintenance of Vapor Car-Heating ulator, and that’s all there is to it. 
Equipment. Shop records show sav- All steam control is concentrated in 
ings up to 90%. And in 2 minutes this compact, under-floor unit. 

time, at Atlantic City, you can see 


; Make a note now to visit Vapor when 
how Vapor does it. 


you're in Atlantic City—Space N17, 
At the Vapor exhibit, you can quickly 18, and 19, Convention Hall. 


HEATING CORPORATION 


8.0 EAST FSSGKS ON BLVD. CHICAGO Sey HttLin'o 1s 
NEW YORK «ST. PAUL * DENVER ® ST. LOUIS © ATLANTA © WASHINGTON @® PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO * HOUSTON © JACKSONVILLE * RICHMOND * MONTREAL * LOS ANGELES 








Use This Successful, Fast-Working 


oaKire FOAM-SPRAY metuop 


to Cut Costs, Save Time and Work in Washing 
Locomotive Tenders and Cabs, Diesel Power Units 


N the regular maintenance-washing of locomotive 

tenders and cabs or Diesel power units, the Oakite 
FOAM-SPRAYING method, one of several different 
methods designed by Oakite engineers for this work, makes 
possible substantial saving in time and material. A blanket 
of foam containing a penetrating, safe, detergent solution 
is applied in one minute to surfaces. Or in about one-quarter 
the time of brush and bucket method. Not only washing is 
speeded, but a saving up to 50% in cleaning solution is 
effected. Equipment required to apply the Oakite FOAM - 
SPRAY can be readily built in your own shops. 
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This Oakite Foam -Generat- 
ing Unit is easily fabricated” 
in your own shop. 










FTER the Oakite FOAM-SPRAY solution is applied, 
a light brushing and pressure rinse, or fountain brush 
rinse, complete the operation. Oil, grease and soil are 
quickly,. thoroughly removed with a minimum of manual 
effort. The Oakite material employed is equally effective 
in hard or soft water areas, is safe to use on aluminum and 
most sensitive paint surfaces. If you are interested in 
cutting costs on this maintenance operation, the Oakite 
Service Representative in your locality will gladly give you 
details. Or write us direct. 





OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 46 Thames Street, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
In Canada: Oakite Products of Canada, Ltd. 65 Front St. East, Toronto, Ont. 
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ROE PERNT ENT 


M. & StL 
and Johnny Careful 


Team up to Hit 


the PS Bulls-Eye 


Teaming with Johnny Careful, the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Railway and its Freight Shippers (more of them every year) shoot 
closer and closer to the Bull’s-Eye of Perfect Shipping. 

Each April, America celebrates Perfect Shipping Month and 
takes stock of progress. But, every month the year round, shippers 
and the workers who pack, label, load and unload freight do 


better jobs in reducing loss and damage. 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway 


and all the other roads, which transport most of the country’s 
freight, play a big part in Perfect Shipping. Shippers alone can’t 
do the whole PS job and the railroads, year after year, contribute 
greater efficiency. They provide better cars, locomotives, tracks, 


yards, loading facilities and everything else that makes for 


Perfect Shipping 


In the Midwest, a leader always in the Perfect Shipping parade 
is the M. & St. L., which observes Perfect Shipping Month 12 


times a year for 


Finer Faster Freight Service 


@ To Shippers and Receivers 
© To Connecting Railroads 


7e MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS Zactunay 


TRAFFIC OFFICES IN 36 KEY CITIES 
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BULLS5-EYE / 


...when EVERYONE 


Handles Freight 
Carefully ! 
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is calling 


This is the year and the month 
when, from the 22nd to 27th, 
railroaders take over Atlantic 
City for their biggest-of-all 
convention. There’s no better 
place to meet old friends and get 


acquainted with new products. 





Two of these old friends are 

Unarco and Equipco, and with them 
you'll find many new products we 

feel sure you’ll want to know better 
—Unarco ‘‘Packaged’’ Steel Buildings; 
Equipco Non-Spin Wheel Hand Brakes; 


Unarco Railroad Insulations; Packings, 





Gaskets, and Textiles; Equipco Look for the Unarco and Equipco booth 
in the Convention Hall (Space S-14), and 
at the Track Exhibit (Track 1). These two 
famous names are your assurance of 
quality in modern progress. 


Refrigerator Car Specialties. 


UNARCO UNION ASBESTOS & RUBBER COMPANY 


DEPT. RA-6, 332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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REASE-S 


M-1 SPECIAL 


FOR ROLLER BEARING 
CAR JOURNALS 






No other roller bearing lubricant is so fully tested and proved as LUBRIKO 
M-1 Special—tested and proved by years of service on America’s leading 
railroads, both in the United States and Canada. And the records show* LUBRIKO 
lubricated bearings go summer and winter from wheel-turning to wheel- 
turning—runs of 205,000 miles—without attention. This means a saving of 

more than 60% in journal bearing lubrication costs, plus the world’s smoothest 
ride, because LUBRIKO-lubricated bearings operate at maximum efficiency. 












LUBRIKO M-I is A. A. R. approved for interchange with all four 
bearing manufacturers. With bearings originally designed for oil lubrication, 
the change-over to LUBRIKO grease, in most instances, can be made without 
mechanical modification. Merely remove the oil, clean the assembly, 
“butter” the bearings, and fill with LUBRIKO M-1 Special to the proper level. 
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Write today for further engineering data on the advantages 
of LUBRIKO lubrication of roller bearing car journals 
for your railroad. 











*One Class A eastern railroad car equipped with roller bearings 
and lubricated with LUBRIKO M-1 Special, ran 460,000 miles 
to wheel change, at which time both bearings and grease were 
found to be in excellent condition. No grease was added at any 
time during the run except to replace small amount of grease 
lost at wheel turnings 





















You are SAFE with LUBRIKO 


THE MASTER LUBRICANT 







Number of Leading Railroads using LUBRIKO M-1 Special 


M ASTER lu BRICANTS Company PHILADELPHIA, PA.- LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 





















LAMINATED VERTICAL GRAIN 


A NEW PRODUCT 


THAT SOLVES AN OLD PROBLEM 





LAMIDEK 


DOUGLAS FIR 


CAR DECKING 





Outwears flat grain decking 100% 


—costs only 35% more 


Vertical grain car decking is here again— 
in abundance. It is called LAMIDEK. 
What LAMIDEK is. LAMIDEK is lami- 
nated Douglas fir car decking produced by 
sawing flat grain dimension into two-inch 
squares, placing the squares so that the 
face of the stock is entirely vertical grain, 
laminated and doweled. The result is ver- 
tical grain car decking produced from flat 
grain stock. 

How LAMIDEK is used. For decking 
box, flat and gondola cars, baggage trucks, 
push cars, station platforms, and ware- 
house floors. 


Why LAMIDEK is better, LAMIDEK 
vertical grain stock has a harder wearing 







surface than flat grain, wears more evenly, 
does not splinter or peel, and there is far 
less shrinkage. It is not easily broken 
through by heavy lift trucks, causing time 
loss for repairs. 


What does LAMIDEK cost? Consider- 
ing the fact that LAMIDEK should out- 
wear and outlast two floors of flat grain 
stock, its original extra cost of approxi- 
mately 356 over flat grain is a great saving, 
not only in the decking itself, but in the 
labor cost of renewal. 

How to get LAMIDEK. Wire or write 
Wood Products Company for costs, and 
your delivery requirements. Your inquiry 
will receive immediate attention. 








WOOD PRODUCTS COMPANY 


518 Public Service Building « Portland 4, Oregon 





“PATENT APPLIED FOR 
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WHITING 


OTHER WHITING PRODUCTS 


Overhead Cranes, The Trackmobile, Elec- 
tric Chain Hoists, Foundry and Aviation 
Equipment, Swenson Equipment for the 
Chemical Process Industries and Metal- 
Working Machinery 
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TRANSPORTATION 
EQUIPMENT 


Next time your streamliner starts rolling, look for a Whiting 
Train Washer in the yards. The work it does helps keep the 
run on schedule... for these machines spray, brush and wash 

a complete train, from Diesel locomotive to dome-type cars, 
in minutes instead of hours. A Whiting Train Washer is but 
one of many important Whiting aids to railroad efficiency. 
Whiting drop tables, electric jacks, cranes... all serve to speed 


maintenance and overhaul. Railroads, like other basic industries, 


depend on Whiting for equipment to do the job better. 
Why not let us help you with your problems... write today 
for complete information! 


WHITING CORPORATION 
15603 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois 
Sales offices and distributors in all principal cities 








Drop Tables Trambeam Overhead Electric Jacks 























How to get 


longer life out of your 


portable cords and cables! 





for making multiple power connec- 
tions in working places. 


aaa 
| 
=) 


| USE junction or distribution boxes 


fuses or circuit 

breakers of the 
proper rating for the 
service. Make sure that 
circuit breakers will 
operate properly. 


2 PROTECT cables with 





by heavy equipment. Running over 

the cable a few times may not cause 
immediate failure, but may do internal 
damage which will shorten its life. If 
the cable must be run across an aisle, 
place boards on either side as one would 
for a hose. If it is in use for only a short 
time, it should be thrown over the truck. 


3 PROTECT cables from being run over 


cables wherever 
possible. 


] 4 USE flame-resistant 








DO NOT have portable cords and 
cables running over steam pipes or 
other heat-transmitting equipment. 


(aT 


Yi 
Wy = F¢ 


motors and high voltage equipment. 

The ozone generated by sparking 
commutators attacks rubber jackets, 
causing cracking. 


Bn cables away from sparking 


AVOID overloading of cables. Where 
7 | possible, use I.P.C.E.A. recom- 


mended current ratings. 


FOR FREE REPRINTS OF THIS PAGE, WRITE TO ADDRESS BELOW. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY qqsngaes 


Electrical Wire and Cable Department 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER ° 















NEW YORK 20, 


around rough edges or sharp corners. 

Bruises and cuts hasten deteriora- 
tion of the jacket. Never yank cords to 
remove kinks or loosen them when 
caught on a projection. 


8 oun dragging portable cords 


pulleys or drums too small for the 
size of the cable; observe recom- 
mended I.P.C.E.A. minimum diameters. 


Q rates running portable cables on 


greases. If they do get into oil, 

they should be wiped off as soon 
as possible. Avoid having cords lie in 
pools of water, chemicals or grease. 


10 KEEP cords away from oils and 


quired current without overload- 

ing or overheating. They should 
be flexible (have sufficiently fine strands) 
for the intended use. 


11 BUY cables that can carry the re- 







SER WNL 


NEW YORK 
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DON'T RISK today s high- 
priced lading ... The 
H-I-B2, your PEERLESS 


protection against loss! 


















J-way analysis... 


EXAMINATION 
DIAGNOSIS 
PRESCRIPTION 















m 3 angles 


EFFICIENCY 
SUITABILITY 
cost 





sain 
j henefits...... 


QUALITY 
OUTPUT 
ECONOMY 











when you use Republic 3-Dimension Metallurgical Service 


Fuzzy production problems shape up nice and square when the Republic 
Field Metallurgist and the Republic Mill Metallurgist and the Republic 
Laboratory Metallurgist all put to work their combined knowledge of alloy 
steels and heat-treatment and machining. Scores of Republic customers are 
making better products at greater rates and lower cost because they called ina 
Republic Field Metallurgist. It may be an idea you could use to your benefit! 














REPUBLIC STEEL 
CORPORATION 


Alloy Steel Divisions Massillon, Ohio 
GENERAL OFFICES + CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Export Department: 
Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 
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RUST-OLEUM 





Available In All Colors, Aluminum and White 





SEES a NONUN 
POCO 
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Cut Your Maintenance Costs On 
Signalling Equipment, Rolling Stock, 
Bridges, Towers, Tanks, etc. 


Heres the practical, sensible answer to your rust 
problems! Costly sandblasting or chemical pre- 
cleaning are not usually required . . . just wire- 
brush and scrape to remove rust scale and loose 
particles .. . then apply RUST-OLEUM by 
brush, dip, or spray over the rusted surface. Dries 
to a tough, elastic, rust-resisting film that lasts 
longer applied over rusted areas. So easy to use 
that one man often does the work of two.. . 
saves you time, labor, and money. Get the com- 
plete story from your RUST- 
OLEUM Rust Preventive Rail- 
road Specialist today! 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 


2595 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois 







Request Your FREE Copy of 
The RUST-OLEUM Railroad 
Catalog Now! 
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YOUNGSTOWN 


Cold Finished OF PRODUCING STEEL 


CARBON AND ALLOY 
STEEL BARS @Here’s why the bars you get from Youngstown will 


Uniformly satisfactory meet your exact requirements. They’re drawn from 
in service because— steel produced by an organization that’s been making and 
Machinability iS rolling highest quality steel for 50 years. 
outstanding Youngstown Cold Finished Carbon and Alloy Steel 
Toleraaces mae Bars are furnished in standard shapes and sizes, in both 
uniformly close coils and straight lengths. For further information, 
Metallurgical character- 
istics are rigidly 
aed ibaceli tte 


phone or write our nearest District Sales Office. 


COLD FINISHED CARBON 
AND ALLOY STEEL BARS 





M nufacturers j 
y and Y Steel 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET/AND TUBE COMPANY ...... 


General Offices: Youngstown, Ohio“ Export Office: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
PIPE AND TUBULAR PRODUCTS - CONDUIT BARS - RODS - COLD FINISHED CARBON AND ALLOY BARS 


SHEETS - PLATES - WIRE - ELECTROLYTIC TIN PLATE - COKE TIN PLATE - RAILROAD TRACK SPIKES 
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NEW 
JOURNAL BOX 
COMBINATION 

PREVENTS | 
HOT BOXES 


1. LIDSEAL* 



















Three new items Cut lubrication and maintenance costs, prevent damage and delays in service 
with these three new engineering miracles that simply and effectively solve 
by Roth cut the railroads’ biggest car operating problem—hot boxes. From front to rear 
oi of any journal box, old or new, these three new items by Roth provide complete 
lubrication and protection against road dirt, dust and moisture condensation . . . the Roth 
maintenance costs, LUBERATOR reduces oil usage, permits less frequent replenishment .. . and the 
< exclusive Roth breathing devices built into the LIDSEAL and the SEALOIL Dust 

keep cars rolling! Guard permit entry of the air required for proper ventilation. 





Write or Ask for Complete Engineering Data 


1854-1866 SOUTH 54th AVENUE e CHICAGO 50, ILLINOIS 
Serving the Railroad Industry since 1923 











*Patents and Trademark 
Registration Pending 
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Give them the Best 


for your own protection! 


We’re a nation of pampered travelers— 
demanding the finest wherever we go. 


And that’s why you find railroad equipment 
so modernly styled, convenient...and 
rugged. It has to be. 


When it comes to railroad plumbing, Crane 
has long been the favored choice. For Crane 
design provides the traveler with all the 
beauty and sanitation of finest home plumb- 
ing ...smooth glistening surfaces, simple 
operation—quick, thorough draining. And 
these Crane refinements benefit the railroad, 
too, assuring lasting service at lowest possible 
upkeep. Your Crane Representative will pro- 
vide complete details. 








Vitreous china lavatory 
with oval basin, self- 
closing supply and soap 
dispenser. 


Dental lavatory of vitre- 
ous china with flushing 
rim, foot-pedal operated. 


Wall supported closet of 
vitreous china. Practical 
—convenient—a space- 
saver. 


° PIPE 


GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 
‘ RAN = VALVES © FITTINGS 
@ PLUMBING AND HEATING 
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LE MONE BREE L ALPES BOOS AF 


Travel-Lav 


{available fall 1953) » 


To Use the WASH BASIN .. . 
just pull basin latch . it drains 
automatically when returned to 


closed position. 


HERE IS the latest thing in railroad combina- 
tion wash basin and water closet facilities 
- - « The NEW AN-CO TRAVEL-LAV .. . 
A COMPLETE COMPACT unit with flushing 


valves and traps, ready for installation. 


To Use the WATER CLOSET 
pull lever arm at right, bow! and 
seat. will fall into position, and 
approximately a glass full of water 
automatically flows into the bowl 
TO FLUSH step on foot pedal. 
LESS THAN ONE. GALLON OF 
WATER ‘FLUSHES THE WATER 
CLOSET. 


Westmoreland & Boudinot Sts. 


Philadelphia 34, Penisylyania 











FIELD-PROVED 
and ACCEPTED by 
over 50 Leading 
Railroads! 


C-D Vibrator Converter 


Saves 60% on cost of initial installation 
Saves 50% each year on maintenance 
Services itself en route 


Patented C-D dual vibrator circuit with automatic 


switch-over, assures uninterrupted radio communico- 
tions en route. 


Write today for technical bulletin to: 
Cornell-Dubilier Electric Corporation, Dept, RA 63 


Indianapolis Division, 2900 Columbia Ave., 
Indianapolis, Indiana, Affiliate Member A.A.R. 


CORNELL- DUBILIER 


» VIBRATOR CONVERTERS WITH RAILROAD DEPENDABILITY 
» by the makers of world-famous C-D capacitors 


Prants 1» SOUTH PLAINFIELD, N.J.; WHEW BEDFORD, WORCESTER ano CAMBRIDGE, MASS.; PROVIDENCE, R.1., 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.; FUQUAY SPRINGS, S. C.; ano Suesipiary, THE RADIART CORP. CLEVELAND, OH!I0 


ATLANTIC CITY 
WORLD PREMIER 


You're invited to see the new 
sound-color movie 





Suite 2103, Claridge Hotel 
June 22 through June 27 


It’s timely .. . true... . terrific 


Here’s the vivid inside story of 
one of Railroading’s greatest 
enemies and how modern sci- 
ence has met the challenge. 
We firmly believe you'll find 
‘‘Operation Hot Box’’ a 
high-spot of the convention. 


Continuous Showing 


FREE! 





PRESENTED BY 


SPRING PACKING CORPORATION 


332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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Film thicknesses of 2 mils and more are 


obtained without sagging or curtaining 
with a single Hot Spray application 





FINISH FREI6HT CARS 








QOUBLE-QUICK...with “2-in-1" Hot Spray! 


Get Two-Coat Protection in One Application! 


Here’s the way to apply paint to freight cars—thicker, quicker. 
The Sherwin-Williams Hot Spray system applies twice as much 
finish coat material in a single application . . . reduces painting 
costs even more because less material is needed, less wasted in 


overspray. 
This new system nearly doubles shop capacity. It does away 
with drying time between coats . . . gets cars back in service 


faster. In addition, it provides longer-lasting good appearance 
and protection through more uniform application, better ad- 
hesion and higher gloss. And it eliminates most variables caused 
by temperature and weather. 

Hot Spray finishing for freight cars, with Sherwin-Williams 
Hot Spray Synthetic Freight Car Enamels, has been thoroughly 
field-tested in railway service by leading railways. 

S-W Hot Spray Finishes are part of a complete line of S-W 
finishes specifically engineered for railway service. Write for 
new S-W Hot Spray Brochure B-760. The Sherwin-Williams Co., 
Transportation Division, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


RAILWAY FINISHES 


See us at the AAR Convention, Atlantic City 


BOOTH NO. 4—SECTION C 
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Cold weather application of Sherwin- 
Williams Hot Spray Freight Car Enamel. 
Inspection showed excellent coverage, uni- 
formity and gloss in spite of 24-32°F. 
weather and outdoor location. 
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y{'|RIGID-tex METALS 


on passenger car 

WAINSCOTING 
* one sure way 7 s 
to help keep your 
passenger-car fleet in 
service and out of the 
car shops is to make 
certain you've got mar- 
resistant Rigid-tex Metals 
on interior wainscoting. 
decorative three - dimen- 
sional patterns modernize 


older coaches, add distinctive { | 
beauty to new ones and Pill 1 
hustling can’t | | In, 

scratch, scuff, dent or mark | | « 
\ Rigid-tex Metals. get the full | I, 


a story on this ready-made way Min j KI 
itl 

\ 
2 c 


: : to reduce maintenance costs. Yyp 


‘pattern 5-WL 


HAS 
















passengers 


Y 












* write on your company 
letterhead for detailed Idea 
Folder with complete data. 





24 CORPORATION 


ey 
ey) 7296 Ohio Street * Buffalo 3, N.Y. 


a 


U.S. & 


Foreign 
Patents 


50 Warehouses and Sales Representa 
tives in All Principal Cities Throughout 
the U.S. and Canada. 













Cross section of head, 
from above, showing fins, 
bevel! and shank. Bolt 
available with Loktite Nut 
#2 (shown) or std. square 


Engineered for and hexagon nuts. 


sheathing, flooring 

and fastening all wood 

_ parts. Permits smooth, 
* flush surface construction. 

- Sealtite fins prevent turning. 
Beveled edge forms water-tight 
seal, eliminates counter boring. aa 
Available in Hot-Dip Galvanized r 
finish for added life and economy. 


See your Lewis representative, or contact 
factory for samples, prices, full details. 


Lut 


BOLT & NUT COMPANY 
504 Malcoim Ave. S. E. 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 




































—SUPERIOR-— 


... Supplier of 


FARLOW DRAFT GEAR 
ATTACHMENT REPAIR PARTS 


Price list available on cheek plates, follower 
blocks, yoke fillers, spring spacers, back stops. 


YOUR BEST SOURCE FOR CAR AND 
LOCOMOTIVE CASTINGS in steel and 


malleable iron, 


Engineered open hearth and electric steel cast- 
ings to 30,000 pounds . . . certified malleable 
iron castings to 300 pounds. 


Send for details on Superior’s complete engi- 
neering, stress analysis, product development, 
machining and welding services. 


Over 35 years of service 
to the railroad industry. 


SUPERIOR STEEL AND 
MALLEABLE CASTINGS CO. 


Graham Avenue, Benton Harbor, Michigan 




















Handle heavy reels easily and 
safely; remove wire or cable from 
top or bottom, front or back of 
reel with 


ROLL-A-REEL 


low slanted front and positive 
front lock insure quick loading or 
unloading. 


Eliminate jacks and cumbersome 
handling. 
Style A: 2,000 Ibs. cap. 
Style B: 4,000 Ibs. cap. 

f.o.b. Cincinnati 


37.50 
75.00 


Carried easily 
fo reels, job 
or storage. 

Sold through 
wholesalers only. 


\. waite TODAY FOR DETAILS 
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RETURN 
ON INVESTMENT 


ECONOMICS REPORT ON CONTROLLED 
PROPANE GAS SWITCH HEATERS 


The economies inherent in propane gas switch heating are graphically shown in a recent report 
issued by a prominent eastern road. On this road, for the period covered in the report, 57 
switches and two derails were equipped with remote-controlled propane gas switch heaters. 


It was shown that there was a reduction in annual operating expense of 80% with an annual 
return of 55% on the investment. This report provides significant evidence that RAIL-TEL 
remote-controlled switch heaters are an economical investment. 

‘Name on request. 


THE RAILS COMPANY 




















STUCKI 
SIDE BEARINGS 
All Rolled Steel 


A. STUCKI CO. 
Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Canadian Representative: The Holden Co. Ltd. 


Montreal, Canada. 














HYMAN-MICHAELS COMPANY 


LOCOMOTIVES 
LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 
BOX CARS 
FLAT CARS 
GONDOLAS 
TANK GARS 
DUMP CARS 
JORDAN SPREADER 
RAILROAD CAR PARTS 
STORAGE TANKS 
RAILS AND ACCESSORIES 


122 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 3, Ill. 
Los Angeles St. Louis New York 


San Francisco 











HOW TO PROTECT THE MONEY 
YOUR ROAD INVESTS IN DIESELS 


If knowledge is power, and it 
surely is—then the more you 
and your employees know about 
diesel locomotives, the more 
you're going to get for your in- 
vestment—in better operation, 
lower repair costs, and longer 
NEW 
DIESEL-ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE 
HANDBO O K is the only book that offers 
you, in plain language, complete understanding of 
all leading makes of TODAY’S diesel locomotives 
—mechanical and electrical equipment; reasons 


locomotive life. The 





behind their design; proper operation; mainte- 
combustion 
and lubrication; and much more. Order it today. 


e—————10-DAY FREE EXAMINATION. __., 


nance, and service; trouble-shooting ; 





. Simmons-Boardman Books, 30 Church St., New York 7, 
| iow: Send me on 10 days’ trial the book(s) checked 
| OO Mech. Equip. $4.95 Mee... cane takes beeenenienetas abernres 
. eG OU i ! 

ie aie ce ee ee ee ! 
only $9.75 City, -Binte kh 4 oes viens Cena aa { 
























Official Facts, Figures, Photos and Maps 
of Every Class | Railroad in the U. S. 


HANDBOOK 


of 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


by Rosert G. Lewis 
Transportation Editor, Railway Age 


How many diesels has the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy? . . . When was the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio started? 
. «» Whe is president of the St. Louis-San Francisco? Hand- 
book of American Railroads supplies you with these and 
tens of thousands of other answers. 





For Each of 127 Railroads, HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN 
RAILROADS bring you: 
1. Outline Map 

2. Photo of Famous Train 
3. Herald (if used) 

4, Historical Sketch 


5. Brief Biography of the 
Chief Officer 


6. Latest Financial and 
Operating Statistics 

7. Latest Equipment Data 

8. Many Other Highly in- 
teresting Statistics Col- 
lected Here for the 
First Time 











Now you can get—for the first time under one cover— 
official up-to-date tacts on 127 Class I railroads. Specially- 
drawn maps show the route of each road. Beautiful action 
photos of crack trains such as Twin Cities Zephyr, The Red 
River, The Inter-City Limited, and dozens more fill the 
book. 

This means convenience for the railroad executive, 
fun for the railfan, and—for everyone concerned with rail- 
roads—a tremendous gain in railroad knowledge that only 
a vast accumulation of facts like this makes possible. 


265 p. 5% x 8% 375 ill. board $2.95 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 

Railway Age, Dept. 6-15-53 
30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Please send me for Free examination a copy of the HANDBOOK 
OF AMERICAN RAILROADS. If after 10 days ! am not somgnettly 
satisfied, | will return the book and owe nothing, Otherwise, 
will remit the price of $2.95 plus a few cents for postage and 

ndling. 
POD | 60k 00 00 00 0d0bb5.0 0b Ob 00d Seeds CENOS D6 1660 E404 6080S HOD OS CRS 
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Rates: $5.00 an inch (1" x 15%") per insertion; employment ads 
10 cents a word, minimum $2.00. Add $1.00 for box address. 





John F. Parker Bill Parker 
Jim Collins George Bladholm 
Art Lohse Art Huft 
Bud Parker Bob Parker 


We welcome you to the June Railway Conventions and Exhibit at Atlantic City, June 22 to 26. 


GREETINGS AND BEST WISHES FOR A SUCCESSFUL CONVENTION! 


We will be at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel during your Convention and you are all invited to join us in our rooms for a bit 
of old-fashioned hospitality and renewal of friendship. We will all be there— 





REPAIR PARTS 
Fer 

All Types of 

Freight Cers 


Send us your inquiries 


STANDARD GAUGE FREIGHT CARS 
GONDOLAS, Composite or All-Stee!l, 50-Ton 
HOPPERS, Twin, All-Steel, 50-Ton Cross Dump 
ORE HOPPERS, Aili-Stee! 50-Ton Heavy Duty 
TANK, 3,000-Gallon, High Pressure 
TANK, 8,000-Gallon, Coiled and Non-Coiled 


BOX, Steel Sheathed, 40-Ton 
BOX, Double Sheathed, 50-Ton 
BOX, Single Sheathed, 50-Ton 


FLAT, 50-Ton Steel Underframe, 40'6” Long 
HOPPERS, ALL-STEEL, 70-TON, TRIPLE HOPPERS, CROSS DUMP 





EXTRA LONG FLAT CARS 


40- & 50-Ton Capacity, Length 70’ and 74’ 
70-Ton Capacity, Length 60'0’, All-Steel, Fishbelly Underframes 


CABOOSE CARS 


Eight Wheel, Cupola Type 





STANDARD GAUGE AIR DUMP CARS 
Side Dump, 20-Yd., 40-Ton Lift Door 
End Dump, 20-Yd., 50-Ton, Drop Door 
SIDE DUMP, 30-Yd., 50-Ton, Drop Door 


6 AIR-CONDITIONED, ALL STEEL DINING CARS—NEW 1937 


OTHER EQUIPMENT 


Jordan Spreader 


Locomotive Cranes 
Overhead Cranes 


Railroad Track Scales 





GENERAL OFFICE 


13486 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago 33, Illinois 
Phone: BAyport 1-3456 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


50-c Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Phone: BEekman 3-8230 


“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 


5 MOUNTAIN-TYPE STEAM LOCOMOTIVES, TYPE 4-8-2, EXCELLENT CONDITION 
We Buy Freight Cars for Dismantling 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, 


Send us your offerings 


INC. 


STORAGE TANKS 
6,000 Galion 
8,000 Gallon 

10,000 Galion 








Educational Services 
for 
RAILROAD MEN 


Our New Service 
on 
Diesel Locomotive 
Operation 
is highly recommended 
for 


Engineers and Firemen 


The Railway 
Educational Bureau 
Omeha 2, Nebraska 








POSITION 
WANTED 








POSITION OPEN 








POSITION WANTED 
Asst. to General Manager or 
equivalent. B.S. in Transporta- 
tion. Age 35. Married. Thirteen 
years’ railroad and consulting ex- 
perience. 

Address Box 682, RAILWAY AGE, 

30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 














KEEP 
BUYING 
BONDS 








ENGINEER 


Exceptienal opportunity for grad- 
uate engineer about 30 years of 
age with a minimum of three years 
experience on RR. track work. 
Must be willing to travel in North 
America to“ train operators and 
promote sales. Permanent postion, 
salary plus traveling expenses and 
commission. Write stating qualifi- 
cations. Replies held in strict con- 
fidence, Reply: 


American Railroad Curvelining, 
625 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 








USED 
EQUIPMENT 
TO SELL? 


ADVERTISE 
it in the 
New and Used 
Equipment 
ection 
of 
Classified 
Department 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 





NEW AND USED EQUIPMENT 





FOR SALE 


Fourteen 70-ft. all-steel flat cars. 


Wood decking and A B brakes. One private railroad car with 

g@ room, dining room, 3 bedroems, and kitchen. All cers 
in first class condition. Will pass interchange. Inspection can 
be made at our Chicago yard. 


Erman-Howell Division 


LURIA STEEL AND TRADING CORP. 


332 Seuth Michigan Avenue 
Phone WAbash 2-0250 


Chicago 4, IIlineis 








FOR SALE 


44 ton General Electric diesel 
electric ocomotives. 380 HP. 
New 1951. 


50 yd. Differential drop door 
steel air dump cars. NEW 


30 yd. Magor drop door air 
dumo cars built 1951. 24 
available. 


MISSISSIPPI V.* LLEY 


EQUIPMENT CO. 
509 Locust St., St. Lovis 1, Mo. 





FOR SALE 


Fifty miles more or less rail- 
road track account abandonment 
Chatham, N. Y, Sub-Division. 


Consists of 80 Ib. and 90 Ib. 
rail and fastenings; tie plates, 
turnouts, creo cross ties, and 
nineteen steel bridges. 


For more information, contact 
J. E. Marceau, Purchasing Agent, 
Rutland Railway Corporation, Rut- 
land, Vermont. 


The right to reject any and all 
bids is hereby reserved. 














LOCOMOTIVES 
100 TON, BALDWIN DIESEL 
100 TON AMER. DIESEL 
20 TON WHITCOMB 
GASOLINE. 
45 TON G.E. DIESEL ELEC. 


12 TON DAVENPORT DIE. 
SEL ELEC. 


DARIEN 
60 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL 





DIRECTORY 











Robert W. Hunt Com 
ENGINEERS . 


Inspection—Tests—Consultation 
All Railway Equipment 
Structures and Materials 

= Office: 
175 —, _ 
Ww. ie 
New York-Phubeoh-Se. Louis 











LOOKING 
FOR A JOB? 


USE THE 
POSITION WANTED 
COLUMN OF 
CLASSIFIED 
DEPARTMENT 











Shows Railroad Freight 
Capacities at a Glance! 


U.S. RAILROADS MAP 


Prepared by 
Proressor Epwarp L. ULLMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


CLASSES ROADS BY LOAD CAPACITIES 


SIZED 34x44 INCHES FOR WALL OR DESK 
USE 


PRINTED IN 3 COLORS FOR EASY READ- 
ING 


~ ACCURATE, COMPREHENSIVE, MODERN 


A Unique Idea in Maps 


You'll certainly want a copy of this remarkable map of 
U. S. railroads. Nothing like it has ever been devised. 
Prepared under the direction of Professor Edward L. 
Ullman, University of Washington, it combines the unique 
advantages of a map with the simplicity and information 
of a graph. It shows you U. S. railroads from an entirely 
different and important viewpoint. 


Classifies Roads by Capacities 


Consider the convenience of having reliable information 
of this sort instantly available. A glance at the map shows 
you all major U. S. railroads divided into these six classi- 
fications: three and four track roads, double track roads, 
single track roads with centralized traffic control, single 
track roads with automatic signal. installations, other im- 
portant single track roads, all other trackage. Electrifica- 
tion is also shown. In every case, carefully verified 
data were used. Thus, the map is not only the first of its 
kind, but also one of the most modern and accurate U. S. 
railroad maps available. 


Size, Color Make Map Easy to Read 


Nearly three feet high by four fee wide, the map is ideally 
suited for display and use on wall or desk. Trackage is 
shown in dark blue; railway names, state boundaries, and 
major cities in grey; water areas in light blue; and special 
symbols in red. The combination of size and three-color 
printing on white paper makes it simple for you to tell in- 
stantly the traffic potentialities of roads in any section of 
the United States. The research, the expert knowledge, the 
painstaking labor, and expensive production represented 
in this map make it an outstanding value at only $2.50. 
Once you experience the convenience of using it, you'll 
say it’s the most useful map you’ve ever owned. Order 
yours today. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Railway Age, Dept. 6-15-53 
30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Please send me for Free examination ao copy of U.S. RAILROADS 
MAP, If after 10 days | am not completely satisfied, | will return 
the map and owe nothing. Otherwise, | will remit the price of 
$2.50 plus a few cents for postage and handling. 
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Aduertisers 


IN THIS ISSUE 











The information contained in the 
advertising pages of Railway Age 
constitutes an important supplement 
to the editorial content of this 
paper. Refer to them for the latest 
advances in equipment, materials 
and supplies. 
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... FROM THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPA 


This month Dr. Oscar Horger demonstrates that full line contact is one reason why: 


The taper makes TIMKEN’ the only journal bearing tha 
delivers what you expect when you buy a roller bearin; 


OLLER bearings are used on railro 
journals for two primary reasot 
—to end hot boxes and cut costs. 
Timken® tapered roller bearing is 
one bearing youcan be sure of to elimi 
the hot box problem and reduce co 
because of these advantages: 


1) Positive roller alignment. The tap 
holds ends of rollers snug against ¢ 
rib, where wide area contact keeps rolle 
properly aligned. There’s no skewing 
rollers to upset the full line contact 
shorten the life of the bearing. The lo: 
is always carried over the fu// length ¢ 
the rollers. 


2) No lateral movement within the bearing 
In straight roller bearings free later 
movement can cause scuffing of roller 
and races, especially on freight cars whe 
they’re dumped or bumped while stan 
ing still. Free lateral movement pum 

lubricant through the seal and out of th 
journal box, draws dirt and water i 

Free lateral movement also makes 

necessary to use extra thrust bearing 
blocks or other devices to take thru 
loads. These thrust devices are not co 

pletely effective, are hard to lubrica 
with grease, and increase maintenanc 
The taper in Timken bearings preven 
free lateral movement, enables them t 
take the thrust. There’s no scuffing, 0 
pumping action. This helps end the hd 
box problem, means less maintenanc 
less lubricant and longer bearing life 


Get what you pay for when you switch{ 
roller bearings to end hot boxes and a 
costs. Get Timken tapered roller bearin 
The Timken Roller Bearing Company” 
Canton 6, Ohio. F 


NOT JUST A BALL © NOT JUST A ROLLER 
THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER a> BEAR 
THE TAPER MAKES TIM CEN tne searine TAKES RADIAL ) AND THRUST —9~ 


OR ANY COMBINATION —)- 





